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PART    I 


"  .  .  .and  some  do  say  of  poppies  that  they  be  the  tears  of 
the  moon  shed  m  a  land  beyond  the  seas :  and  that  they  do  brine 
forgetfnlneis  and  freedom  from  pain." 

(From  an  aid  Irish  Legend.] 


POPPY 


Nothing  more  unlike  a  gladsome  poppy  of  the  field 
was  ever  seen  than  Poppy  Destin,  aged  nine,  washing 
a  pile  of  dirty  plates  at  the  kitchen  table. 

Pale  as  a  witch,  the  only  red  about  her  was  where  she 
dug  her  teeth  mto  her  lips.  Her  light  lilac-coloured  eyes 
were  fierce  with  anger  and  disgust.  Her  hair  hung  in 
long  black  streaks  over  her  shoulders,  and  her  dark  h^ds, 
thin  and  bony  as  bird's  claws,  were  each  decorated  with 
a  bracelet  of  greeny-yellowy  grease. 

There  had  been  cuny  for  dinner.  Horrible  yellow 
nngs  floated  on  the  top  of  the  water  in  the  skottd,  and 
roppy  hated  to  put  her  hands  into  it. 

She  was  hating  her  work  more  than  usual  that  day 
because  she  was  hungry  as  weU  as  angry.  She  had 
slapped  her  httle  cousm  Georgie  for  throwing  a  heavy 
hammer  at  her  which  had  cut  a  gash  in  her  leg ;  and  her 
punishment  for  this  crime  had  been  two  stinging  boxes 
on  the  ear  and  sentence  to  go  without  food  all  day.  Foi- 
tunately  the  incident  had  occurred  after  breakfast. 

Once  or  twice  she  looked  longingly  at  the  scraps  on 
the  plates,  but  she  did  not  touch  them,  because  her  aunt 
had  eaten  from  one  and  she  was  not  sure  which,  and  she 
knew  that  to  eat  from  anything  her  aunt  had  touched 
would  choke  her. 

So  she  threw  the  scraps  to  Nick,  the  black  cat.  under 
the  kitchen  table,  and  went  on  hating  her  aunt,  and 
wadung  up  the  plates.  She  would  have  Uked  to  smash 
each  plate  on  the  floor  as  she  took  it  out  of  the  water,  and 
to  have  thrown  all  the  greasy  water  over  the  freshly- 
scrubbed  white  shelves  and  dresser.  And  she  would  have 
done  It  too.  only  that  she  did  not  like  boxes  on  the  ear 
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&'K^'^•,"'^'"  ^^^  ^""^  "n^^ed  them  and  th^  werl 
hving  happily  -  ever  after,"  she  would  co  bart  fn  f^f 

to  go  through  before  they  could  be  married.    Aftewa^^ 
she  would  make  a  little  song  about  them.  ^"^"'ards 

Poppy  gritted  uer  teeth  and  furious  tears  came  intn  h«, 
fS  W  rJn'  "T  ^r^?  -e-d%oSa^^^"e*t°h?ng 

Listlessly  she  dried  the  plates    nd  stuck  thrm  „„  ;„ 
>i.ad«  of  Ih.  biggest  „^a,^.    When  th,  ]i,u,  sBe™ 
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reached  her  bare  black  feet  she  clicked  her  teeth,  ciyine 
Aah,    and  moved  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  stones 
on  which  she  bajiged  the  clothes  to  make  them  white. 

i^oppy  dried  her  basin  out  with  the  fadook.  wiped  the 
table  dry,  and  put  the  bowl  upside  do^  upok  it.  ^en 
whir".V''i°  the  yard  again  and  approached  an  old  pail 
which  stood  m  the  forage-house.  It  was  full  of  an 
atrocioM  mess  sbmy  and  thick,  giving  out  a  pungent 
odour  that  made  her  nose  wrinkll  in  disgust.  Neler- 
heless  she  took  it  up  and  carried  it  down  to  old  s"a 

bJf..t°"'%^^^^^  '^^.f?''-  The  old  Basuto  in  her  red 
kop-dook  roUed  the  whites  of  her  eyes  sympathetically 
ajid  muttered  in  her  native  tongue  as  she  watched  Poppy 
^MM  %r^i!L''""?.^*'»  ^  *"'=''•  She  was  sorry  for  the 
Black  hands  are  hard,  and  the  little  thorns  and  stones 

n«t^.  ,?™'IJ"  *^^  "^'^  cow-dung  do  not  hurt  them; 
neither  dops  the  pungent  smell  disgust  black  noses. 

A  u  ,-,  .  *"""'*  ^^'^  strange  ways  I  Clk  I  It 
OlTw,"'^^'''^*^'  ««»-mm»  to^do  Kaffir's  work  l" 
Old  Sara  shrugged  her  fat,  wobbly  shoulders,  and  flopped 
over  her  wash-tub  once  more.  "oppea 

Poppy  went  back  to  the  kitchen.    She  had  swept  it 
just  before  dinner,  now  she  sprinkled  it  heavily  with 

bucket  ^hP  "^r^  '^S^  ?"  ^  ^°^^'^  ^^-^k  besYde  the 
bucket  she  roUed  up  her  sleeves,  closed  her  eyes,  and 
plunged  her  nands  into  the  sickening  mess.  Quickly  she 
withdrew  them,  flinging  two  handsful  on  to  the  floor  ^d 
began  to  sraear  it  m  with  the  flat  of  her  right  hand. 
Sout^Afrt^f  ^  verandahs  (or  stoeps)  in  old-fashione. 
South  African  houses  always  have  what  are  called  "  mut 

lT=-,i  fK^'?  "*^^^  ^i'^*  ^^^y  ^«  J"st  mother-earth 
mthpA  the  stones  picked  out  and  the  siiface  kept  smooth 
and  level  by  constant  smearing  in  or  pasting  on  of  wet 
^^;1«^  ^r  ^'  ^'^"^  ^  *^^k  Smearing  is!  Z^ting 
fl^t?  'u„''"*,'°y/°™^  ^*^^-  When  freshly  d^  thf 
fhe  «^^nS?^  ^f  ^''°  u^**  ^^'^-  ^d  "»  longeYdo^ 
J^L         ^f  "^'^'y  '•    '■^t''"'  there  is  a  soft  odour  of 

Cro1igrL"^„^''°"«' "'"« ^'^^y  -''^^  -^^  ^-<1 

1  1?"*  ^°P?y  ^^^  °°  t™e  to  enjoy  the  result  of  her 
labour     After  she  had  spread  sadcs^  u^n  the  flwr  to 

she  stopped  for  a  moment  to  dig  out  a  thorn  6om  h^^ 
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thumb  with  a  needle  but  immediately  her  aunt's  menadne 
voice  cou^d  be  heard  from  the  front  stoep,  where  nowshf 
htnH^^"«  ^V-  ^ter-d.nner  cup  of  coffee  with  her  hv«! 
band,  admonishing  the  slowness  of  Poppy's  proceeding 
and  demanding  that  she  should  "  makaTte  "  P""='*°^es. 
Poppy  ran  mto  the  bedroom  which  she  shared  with 
her  two  elder  cousins,  and  cleaned  herself  of  aU  traces 
?rLf  ./®''^°*  °<=<="P^tion.  Later  she  appeared  on  the 
front  stoep,  m  a  prmt  pinafore  over  t«  grey  linsev 
dre^,  and  an  old  straw  hat  much  bitten  at  tfie  edft^ 
shading  her  pale  fierce  Uttle  face.  ^ 

Jl^l  *•!  "'  *^*l'*"d  lo°J«  more  like  an  Irish  Fenian 
eveiY  day  1  was  her  aunt's  agreeable  greeting. 
n,«l''^K  «°°^-'°°'^g  "  Uncle  Bob,"  who  wm  really  no 
more  than  a  second  cousm  of  Poppy's,  laughed  m  a 
deprecating  kind  of  way.  He  was  cutting  fw  of 
tobacco  from  a  great  roll  that  hung  drying  from  the  stoep 

"  9*^  j'  ^°^'l^  always  going  on  at  the  girl.  Lena  I  " 
"  «;tinJr.*?'?°T   «=a"ie  I  h       "  retorte<r  Mrs.   Kennedy. 

Stand  still,  Ina,  while  I  tie  your  cappie  " 

Poppy  said  nothing,  but  if  havmg  black  murder  in 
IT.r^'^'^  °'^*'   y°"  *  ^"^'  ^«    J^evv  that   sh2 

wob  one. 

uJl'l^u^  f^^  assisted  her  aunt  to  put  their  pinafores 

aad  bil>-aU  starched  to  stand  about  them  like  boarclr 
I?„.^!?  *^^''^*"'f  TT^  and  discomfort.  Mrs.  Kennedy 
rfoated  upoi.  the  fact  that  aU  the  neighbours  said,  "  Ifow 
Beautifully  kept  Mrs.  Kennedy's  children  are  I  " 

At  last  Tommy  was  in  the  pram ;  Bobby  pranced 
j^tnde  on  Poppy's  small  bony  hip,  and  Ina,  who  wiS 
four,  clung  toddlmg  to  her  skirt.  Thus  Poppy  set  forth 
pushing  the  pram  before  her.  ^^^         °"^' 

Hon'f^ii'T*^  ^°l  bring  them  in  before  sun^lown,  and 
don  t  let  them  sit  on  the  damp  grass "  was  Mrs 

c^s"o^^  ^°"^  '^°'*^''^  "P  the%treet  after  ^e  pro- 

»,nl  '*"!?  lane  lined  vith  syringa  trees  led  from  the 
house  and  was  shady  and  sweet  to  loiter  in,  but  Fountain 
Street  glared  and  blazed  under  the  ^emoon  s^ 
Poppy  was  pale  and  sadly^oloured  as  so™str^e 
cellar-plaiit  when  at  last  ihe  brought  her  charge  to^l 
halt  by  the  Kopje.    She  ^ut  Bobby  down  from  her  hip 
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^*Aif<.  k'™*^'  ^^^t^  the  pram  and  let  Tommy  scramble 
out  the  best  way  he  could,  then  sat  down  on  i  rock  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Bobby  was  a  heavy-weight,  and  though  she  changed 
him  from  one  hip  to  another  all  the  way  up  the  street 
she  never  got  to  the  Kopje  without  a  paii  in  her  stomach 
and  a  feeling  of  deathly  sickness. 

•  ^u*'''L^'  *^^  children  of  the  town  came  to  the  Kopre 
in  the  afternoons.  It  was  only  a  slight  hill,  but  it  had 
bushes  and  clumps  of  mimosa  trees,  and  little  quarried- 
out  holes  and  niasses  of  rocks,  and  other  faicinatine 
features  dear  to  children.  The  Kaffir-girl  nurses  squatted 
under  the  trees  jabbermg  amongst  themselves,  and  the 
children  congregated  in  small  herds.  Poppy  was  the  only 
white-girl  nuree  to  be  seen.  She  had  a  little  circle  of  trees 
and  stones  where  she  always  took  her  brood,  and  if  she 
found  anyone  else  in  possession,  she  threw  stones  at  them 
until  they  retreated. 

When  she  had  spread  a  rug  for  them  to  sit  on,  the 
ch  Jren  were  left  to  amuse  themselves  in  whatsoever 
fashion  seemed  good  unto  them.  Poppy  sat  dreaming 
to  hereelf,  wrapt  in  the  veils  of  poetry  and  romance. 
Near  the  Kopje  was  St.  Michael's,  a'highSchool  for  gi^b 
kept  by  an  English  sisterhood,  and  when  Poppy  and  her 
brood  reached  their  haunt  before  three  o'clock;  she  would 
see  all  the  gu-ls  coming  out  of  the  gates,  passing  '  in 
their  mce  dresses  and  hats  with  bags  of  books  in    nclr 

l^if.  I^^^.O^""''^  '-"t  ^*  P°PPy'  ^d  sometimes 
laugh  then  the  pain  m  her  stomach  would  come  into 
her  threat  ajid  almost  choke  her.  No  one  ever  spoke  to 
2?''«  ,They  knew  quite  well  who  she  was,  but  she  did 
Kaffirs  work,  and  her  clothes  were  old  and  uelv  and 
she  was  altogether  a  person  to  be  despised  and  laughed 

But  sometimes  a  Uttle  ray  of  human  friendliness  wou'd 
break  through  the  hedge  of  snobbery.  On  this  sumir.v 
day  a  girl  called  Edie  Wyllie,  who  used  to  sit  next  to  ler 
inbtmday-school,  caUed  out  in  quite  a  jolly  way  af  she 

"  Hullo,  Poppy  Destin  I  " 
^^But  her  sister  pulled  at  her  arm  at  once  and  rebuked 

"  Edie  I  You  know  mother  doesn't  let  us  speak  to 
Poppy  Destm."  *^^ 


"  POPPY 

"Pooh  I"  caUed  out  Pbppy  with  the  utmost  scorn 
and  dension.  "  Who  wants  to  speak  to  you  ?  I  hate 
you." 

She  made  fearful  faces  at  them ;  but  when  they  had 
all  gone  past,  she  rocked  on  her  stone  and  wept. 

•  I  hate  them  I  I  hate  them  I "  she  sobbed.  "And 
I  hate  God  I    God  is  a  beast." 

Ina  stood  by  and  listened  with  her  pinafore  in  her 
mouth. 

"  I'll  teD  mother  that,  what  you  say,"  she  remarked 
gravely. 

"'Tell-tale-tit,  your  tongue  shall  be  slit.'  Go  away 
from  me,  else  I'll  beat  you,'^  shouted  Poppy,  and  Ina  ran 
for  her  life  and  hid  behmd  some  rocks.  Poppy  continued 
her  weeping,  dry-eyed  now,  but  sobbing  spasmodically. 

Suddenly  a  voice  behind  her  I 

"  What's  the  matter,  little  girl  ?  " 

Turning  round  she  saw  that  the  beauteous  lady  to  the 
holland  dress  was  sitting  on  a  stone  opposite  her,  smiling 
kindly.  Her  hair  was  like  sovereigns  sming  in  the  sun- 
light. Poppy  thought. 

"^  Do  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  I  " 

"  Nothing's  the  matter,"  said  Poppy  defiantly. 

The  lady  I..ughed  long  and  merrily  as  though  she  found 
somethmg  refreshing  in  the  child's  sulky  misery. 

"  Well,  but  how  silly  of  you  to  cry  and  make  your 
eyes   red  for  nothing  I      You've   got  such  pretty  eves. 

too  I  I        J      J     I 

Poppy  stared  at  her,  gasping. 

"  Oh  1  If  I  only  thought  I  had  pretty  eyes—" 
she  said  breathlessly. 

"  Well,  you  have  indeed.  And  they  are  most  un- 
common, too— just  the  colour  of  lilac,  and  'put  in 
with  a  smutty  finger'  like  an  Irish  girl's.  Are  you 
Irish  ? "  a  J 

Poppy  was  about  to  inform  her  that  she  was  a  Fenian, 
but  she  thought  better  of  it. 

".  \j^??  ''°™  ^^^^  "*  Bloemfontein,"  she  answered. 
Well,  perhaps  your  mother  came  from  Ireland    for 
you  have  qtnU  an  Irish  face ;   only  you're  so  thin,  and 
you  look  so  cross — are  you  ?  "  >      ^ 

i;  Yes.    I  am  always  cross.    I  hate  everybody." 
Good   heavens  I    What    a    little   savage  I     but   you 
shouldn  t.    It  makes  one  so  ugly  to  hate." 
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"  Does  it  ?  "  EaeeTly.  "  Do  you  think  if  I  wu  never 
cross  I'd  get  beautiful  1" 

"  You  are  much  more  likely  to,"  said  the  other  en- 
couragingly, thinking  in  the  meantime  that  nothing  could 
ever  make  harmonious  and  beautiful  that  small  tormented 
face. 

"  Is  that  why  you  are  so  beautiful  ?  "  was  the  next 
question. 

The  beauty  smiled :  a  little  complacently  perhaps. 

"  I  expect  so.  I  am  never  cross  and  never  unhappy, 
and  I  never  mean  to  let  anyone  make  me  so."  She  opened 
her  brown  holland  sunshade  lined  with  sea-green  silk 
and  got  up  to  go. 

"  Now  be  sure  and  remember  that,"  she  said  pleasantly. 
"  Never  cry  never  be  unhappy,  never  hate  anyone,  and 
never  be  cross  and— you'll  see  how  beautiful  you'll 
become." 

"  Oh,  I  will,  I  will,"  cried  Poppy  ardently. 

"  Now  I  must  go,"  said  the  beautiful  one.  "  I  want 
to  take  one  last  walk  round  your  pretty  Bloemfontein, 
because  I  am  going  back  to  Cape  Town  to-morrow." 

"  Have  you  any  little  girls  in  Cape  Town  ?  "  asked 
Poppy,  wishing  to  detain  her  a  little  longer.    She  laughed 

"  You  funny  child  I  Why,  I  m  not  even  married. 
But  I'm  going  to  be,  and  to  the  most  fascinating  man  in 
Africa." 

"  Is  his  name  Lancelot  ?  " 

"No.  His  name  is  Nick  Capron.  How  old  are  you, 
child  ?  " 

"  Nine." 

"  Only  nine  I  You  look  about  thirteen,  you  poor  little 
thing.    Well,  good-bye,  I  must  really  go." 

"  Good-bye :  and  thank  you  so  much  for  speaking  to 
me,"  Poppy  stammered.  She  felt  that  she  could  adore 
the  beautiful  study  in  brown  holland,  who  only  laughed 
at  her  again  and  went  on  her  way. 

But  Poppy,  sitting  on  her  rock,  had  a  gleam  of  hope 
and  happmess ;  for  at  last  she  knew  the  secret  of  being 
beautiful:  and — ^it  had  been  told  her — her  eyes  were 
pretty. 

She  sat  thinking  for  a  long  time  and  making  resolutions. 
She  even  detemuned  to  strive  to  hate  Aunt  Lena  less. 
Minor    resolutions    were — ^not    to    be    unkind    to    the 
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chUdren  when  they  made  her  angry  and  told  tales  on 

?nH'ir"°*.  *°  *»"'"'''  ^^^  ^"  two  elder  cousins,  ClarS 
and  Emily;  not  to  scratch  them  and  beat  th«k  \^{h 
her  fists  when  thev  called  her  Fodstruis*  becauseTer  tea 
were  so  long  an<f  thin;  not  to  fly  into  awful  raLS 
which  she  could  not  speak,  only  shake  aU  over  ^  biS 
♦hfnv*"«'*i  ««d  hps  till  the  blood  came;  not  to  sit  and 
thmk  of  Aunt  Lena's  ways  until  a  red  curtain  came  down 

K^g'^Yrt^earh'^  ""''  ""^  ''''  '"'''  »  '^°*  °°" 

to^l^p1efVe^*?tn3^°o''tSoi.^^^^^ 
Z"  l^^'  arts  too  she  would  practise  to  the  saSil 
end.  She  would  brush  her  hair  untifit  sprang  into  wa^ 
even  as  the  hair  of  the  beautiful  one^iTlro^     She 

tired,  to  make  her  body  strong  and  her  cheeks  pink     She 
would  walk  upright,  even  when  she  had  the  p^aT'in  he? 
stomach,    so    that    she    might  grow  tall  anS  ^awftU 
Furthermore    she  would  find  out  from  old  Sarfwhere 

Basuto  girls  Mthered  and  rubbed  upon  their  breast! 
yollS^S!''''  '°  '^^  '"""^  ^°"  ™"''^  ^d  ^  « 
h»J^«,  ■  rao^t  important  of  all,  she  evolved  from 
her  dreammgs  and  devismgs  a  promise  to  herself  that  she 
would  never,  never  do  mean  things,  for  meanneS  she 

sW^'r'ihl"^  ^^'"S"'  °*  hfd^usnesT  SnS 
showed  m  the  face.  Could  not  anyone  see  it  in  Aunt 
Lena s  face?    The  traces  of  mean  thoughts  and  deeds 

™ttt^n^  m  her  pale  eyes,  were  brushed  into  her^eek^ 
putty-coloured  hau-  and  crinkled  her  coarse  thick  hands 
If  you  only  looked  at  the  freckles  and  loose  skin  idl  r^nd 
her  wnsts,  her  fat  fingers  and  the  way  her  eare  stuck 

th^ITp""'*  '''«^°^  '^^^l  ^'^'l  hatek  she Tuld  S 
W  ,S^i^-PP5'--  Whereupon,  forgetting  the  greatest  of 
?!^,?^  "**°"L"  ^  ™'^"1°*'  ^he  feU  to  hatin|  herAu^t 
Lena  again  with  a  particular  malignancy.  But  presently 
she  noticed  that  the  trees  were  casting  long  giant  sSdov^ 
towards  the  town,  pansy-coloured  clolds  lere  in  thel^ 
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and  a  certain  dewiness  had  come  into  the  air.  Hastily 
coUftcting  the  children  le  departed  with  them.  In  the 
same  order  as  they  came,  they  returned  home  down  the 
long  white  street. 


But  it  was  hard  in  the  house  of  Aunt  Lena  Kennedy 
to  attain  beauty  through  virtue. 

On  Saturdays  Poppy  even  forgot  that  she  had  evci* 
made  resolutions  to  that  end.  Upon  that  day  of  days, 
Mrs.  Kennedy  subjected  her  house  and  all  that  therein 
was  to  a  scrubbing  in  which  there  was  no  niggardliness 
of  what  she  termed  "  elbow  grease."  Poppy  was  not 
exempt ;  her  turn  came  at  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  and 
that  was  the  hour  of  shame  and  rage  for  Poppy.  'Vhen 
all  the  rest  of  the  children  were  comfortably  in  bed, 
sucking  their  weekly  supply  of  Ukkers,  Mrs.  Kennedy 
would  roll  up  her  sleeves  and  approach  in  a  workmanlike 
manner  the  big  pan-bath  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen, 
wherein  stood  Poppy,  lank,  thin-limbed  and  trembling — 
but  not  witli  cold — under  the  scrutiny  of  the  speckled  eyes 
she  hated  so  well. 

"  Ah  I  you  bad-tempered  little  cat  I  "  was  the  usual 
preliminary  ;  "  why  can't  you  be  grateful  to  me  for  taking 
the  trouble  to  keep  you  clean  ?  It  isn't  every  aunt  by 
marriage  who  would  do  it,  I  can  tell  you.  I  suppose  you'd 
like  to  go  about  with  the  dirt  ingramed  in  you  I  what 
are  you  shivering  and  cringing  like  that  for  ?  Are  you 
ashamed  of  your  own  body  ?  " 

"  It  is  horrible  to  be  naked,  aunt,"  she  would  retort, 
striving  to  keep  tears  from  bursting  forth  and  full  of 
apprehension  that  someone  might  come  into  the  wide- 
open  kitchen  doors. 

"  Horrible  I  what's  there  horrible  about  it,  I'd  like  to 
know,  except  in  your  own  nasty  little  mind  ?  A  body 
like  a  spring-kaan,*  that's  what  you've  got  ...  .  and 
don't  want  me  to  see  it,  I  suppose  I  Dirty  pride  I 
the  ugliest  child  I've  ever  seen  ....  the  longest  legs 

....  and  the  skinniest  arms 

arms  Clara  and  Emily's  got  I  .  . 
you  never  got  enough  to  eat  .  .  . 
arm." 

*  UrasaboppeTt 


.  look  what  nice  fat 
.  one  would  think 
pass  me  that  other 
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•cnibbinj  and  nibbing  untath7.k^.l^^fe'  °  •  rodt : 
beneath  T^er  vieorourLnd  T  .!.,  cackled  like  a  fire 
with  a  bath3e°  made  of  i^!f  k^"""  ,•  I""?*"*  ^o*" 
as  a  door-mat  °  At  Slf  PoLrSt  t'o  her* tdT'  *''" 

-a^h^t^t'iirbln^^^^^^^^^ 

anc^^tedasW'Ki«LSto^-«K^^^^ 

.o'SuTcoi^';*'/*'*!!^- ?-no"^^^  from  the  beauty  she 
hideous.    ItgaveherDaintn  LtMPP*^,';^*^  hideous- 

bleached    caMcoXli7^ii.xJ°^^^  *  nighteown   of  un- 

hammer  until  it  w^rlS  red  redt^fnnf*  "Si"?  '*  *^th  » 
P^'S^d^^l  tr^iflo^thtl^L^^  T'f'  ^''"•'^  -<1 

tear  down  thrbedclo^W '°"*h  "^^"'^  H  ^*°  *he  room, 
stinging  slaps  on  Poppy?  We^h^^''*?'  *^°  »'  thre^ 

my  S.\^^  ^y^-f  ^*tTo2°o"f  S5  ^*  ^^  --*• 
go  on  with  you  I  this  patient  way  for  e^r.""^'    ^  '''^■* 
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iin,.i.^u  *^^/  'Jombok  used  on  a  child  in  my  house  " 
Uncle  Bob  would  mutter  in  the  dinine-room  a«»r?in» 
himself  in  this  one  matter  at  least    """'« '™""'   ««rtmg 

he7M.?.%^  and  Einily  would  jeer  from  their  beds,  calline 
her  Mtss  Poppy  m  fine  derision.  * 

LekR.^f-'"  «°*  *"    «°*  ^'^  y°«  «ke  that,  hey? 

toriwp.  *'""  ""*'■  '"'*^'«''*  P°PPy  *°"Jd  w«P  herself 

• 

wh?I^"sh^°S?X  f"^^  ^SF  *°i*-  ^''»'"«''»  Infant  School 
♦^^?      •  "^"i.'eanied  to  read  ^d  write;   but  whVn  the 

^^-^^^o^i,^:^^^  to 

her^XesHre^s  t^o^  W/"  Mi^haS^  ^JfleM 
«.rts  of  wonderful  thin^  ^thJ^'ti^^lSttl^n  o 
fo^"he"«'°-M«^''K'°"^^  "°*  .^"^^'  •'^*  such  £^  wi' 
L-he^e'^^d  Se5S/toltl  ^^^ay't^Sif  hlfs" 
band  took  the  trouble  to^insist.  So  PopL^^t  „«  o„; 
Slfl^'l  °,'  ^°^  ^^^^^^  ambitionf^^  Tdea^^ve?, 
stiffly  starched  overall  of  faded  galatea,  her  old  straw 

KoJifafistrhia^  ^^"°^  ^-«^-  ^^  ^^^ 

mi^^/5  11  Se^^t.^?t/  ^fs  Ssni-i 
at  her  pugaree,  and  no  one  would  be  friends  with  her 
because  she   wore   white  cotton  stocking    whiT  were 

Poppy  gave  back  sneer  for  sneer  and  taunt  for  taunt 
^IrK^'^.-  ^^'^tility;  but  her  heart  w^  sometfmes 
near  burstmg  under  the  galatea  overaU.  It  seS  to 
h"  that  even  the  teachers  despised  her  becautl^f  h^r 
shabbiness  and  ugliness  and  thft  when  she  worked  hard 
"  Y^'i  ^^^t^^^  sot  less  praise  than  the  pretty  ririT 
„X^.  K  "  ^•=^'1^  Im  ugly,  and  everything  I  wefr  ii 
ugly,    she  whispered  to  herself  as  she  w^ked  home  done 
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every  day,  hurrying  because  she  knew  the  children  would 
be  dressed  and  ready,  waiting  to  be  taken  to  the  Kopje 
as  soon  as  she  had  bolted  her  cold  dinner.  Clara's  and 
Emily's  dinner  was  always  kept  hot.  They  went  to  the 
Dames'  Institute,  another  school  of  some  importance 
where  all  the  nice  high  Dutch  Boers  sent  their  children  • 
and  they  got  home  at  two  o'clock.  Mrs.  Kennedy  said 
she  would  keep  no  dinner  hot  later  than  that  hour,  so 
chat  Poppy,  arriving  at  three,  found  her  stewed  mutton 
cold  m  a  dish  of  fatty  gravy,  and  sometimes  a  bit  of  cold 
suet  pudding.  She  would  always  have  "filled  up" 
contentedly  enough  with  bread,  but  Mrs.  Kennedy 
grumbled  when  too  much  bread  was  eaten,  as  she  only 
baked  once  a  week. 

Sometimes,  when  Poppy  had  been  very  unhappy  at 
school,  she  used  to  stop  at  the  Kopje  instead  of  hurrying 
home,  so  that  she  could  cry  without  being  spied  on  by 
Ina  or  the  twins.  She  would  lie  down  among  the  rocks 
and  the  kind  green  leaves,  and  moan  and  cry  out  against 
God  and  everybody  in  the  world.  Her  little  songs  and 
stones  seemed  to  have  died  in  her  heart  and  been  buried 
She  would  call  out  to  God  that  He  might  have  let  her  have 
something— A  kind  mother,  or  golden  hair,  or  brains,  or 
a  white  skin,  or  a  happy  home,  or  something ;  it  wouldn't 
have  hurt  Him,  and  it  would  have  made  all  the  difference 
to  her.  Later  she  passed  from  argument  to  anger  and 
from  anger  to  frenzy  :  shouting  at  the  sky  because  she 
was  ugly  and  poor  and  horrible  within  as  well  as  without, 
BO  that  no  one  loved  her  and  she  hated  everyone. 

At  last,  tired  out,  hopeless,  sick  with  bitter  crying 
she  would  lay  her  head  against  an  old  mimosa  tree  that 
had  a  curve  m  its  trunk  hke  the  curve  of  a  mother's  arm, 
and  the  soft  odour  of  the  fluffy  round  yellow  blossoms' 
would  steal  over  her.  Later,  a  kind  of  peace  and  strength 
seemed  to  come  out  of  the  tree  to  her,  and  she  would  have 
courage  to  get  up  and  go  on  her  way. 

One  of  the  teachers.  Miss  Briggs,  was  always  scolding 
her  about  her  hands.  She  would  draw  the  attention  of  the 
whole  class  to  them,  covering  Poppy  with  shame.  They 
were  not  big  hands  hke  Clara's  and  Emily's,  but  they 
were  rough  and  coarse  with  housework  and  through  being 
continually  in  the  water  washing  stockings  and  hand- 
kerchiefs and  plates ;  and  in  the  winter  they  got  horribly 
chapped,  with  blood  marks  all  over  them,  so  that  the 
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i^^?^-» .  .^"^K*  ^^  *°  ^  *''««'  '^d  the  girls  used  to 
say  Sis  I "  when  she  reached  for  anything.  Her  nails 
too  were  often  untidy,  and  her  hair.    She  niver  had  time 

«-  it  K"t™T  *°  P/^  '*  """^^  than  just  one  brush  and 
tie  It  back  in  her  neck,  and  she  used  t6  have  to  clean  her 
nails  with  a  pin  or  a  mimosa  thorn  while  she  was  hurrying 
to  school,  learning  her  lessons  on  the  way.  It  was  thi 
only  time  she  had  to  leam  them,  except  in  the  after- 
noons when  she  took  the  children  out.  If  thev  were 
good  and  would  stay  happily,  she  could  get  out  her  books 
from  under  the  pram  seat  and  leam;  but  almost  im- 
wmfw  t^i^*  would  want  to  be  played  with,  or  Georgie 
would  fall  down  and  hurt  himself  and  whimper  in  her 
arras  for  half  an  hour.  The  fact  was  that  thf  children 
had  been  brought  up  to  believe  that  Poppy  was  in  the 
world  entirely  for  their  comfort  and  convenience,  ;md 
not  foM^hm"  *°  ^^  ^^'  '^"'"^  anything  that  was 

boxes  on  tK.'  ""^  *^^'^  ^^°'  "^^  =    ^^  '^'^^  --t 
^  I  up  with  my  hand  "  was  a  favourite  phrase  of  Aunt 

In  the  evenings  Ina  must  always  be  sung  to  sleeo 
and  sometimes  would  not  go  off  for  more  thin  an  hour.' 
Inen  Mrs.  Kennedy  would  say  briskly  : 

"Now  get  your  lessons  done,  Porpie  i  " 

But  by  then  Poppy's  head  would  be  aching  and  her 
eyes  would  hardly  keep  open,  and  what  she  did  lea^ 
would  not  stay  m  her  head  until  the  next  morning 
r^Vl     WK    ^C  ",°"^  °l  ^^^  teachers  seemecf  to  care 

Z  Hi7?hP^"  'n'  'r™'^  *''""  ?'  "°t-  "  by  accident 
she  did  them  well,  she  got  no  praise ;  if  she  did  them  ill 
she  was  scolded  and  the  lesson  was  "  returned  "-  that 
meant  being  kept  in  on  Friday  afternoons  until  the  lesson 
had  been  learnt  or  re-wntten.  But  when  Friday  afternoon 
caine.  Poppy  could  not  stay;  there  were  the  children 
to  be  taken  out  and  her  ears  would  be  boxed  if  she  were 
too  late  to  do  that ;  she  would  get  no  tea,  and  the  whole 
house  woidd  be  thoroughly  upset.  So  the  "  returned  " 
lessons  had  to  go  to  the  wall.  She  would  slink  home 
when  supposed  to  be  taking  recreation  in  the  play-ground 
before  the  "returned"  beU  rang.  That  m/Jt  bad 
conduct  marks,  unpopularity  with  the  teachers,  and  as 
the  deserted  Fndays  mounted  up— ail  hope  tost  of  gaining 
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a  pnze.     After  a  while  the  teachers  said  she  was  in- 
corrigible, and  gave  her  no  more  attention. 

I  wonder  you  bother  to  come  to  school  at  all.  Poddv  " 
was  the  favourite  gibe  of  Miss  Briggs. 

When  examination  days  came  she  did  badly,  except 
m  history  and  geography,  which  she  Uked  and  found  easy. 
Jireak-up  day  was  the  worst  of  all. 
The  girls  all  came  in  their  pretty  soft  white  frocks 
and  looked  sweet.  Only  Poppy  was  ugly,  in  a  piqu6 
frock,  starched  hke  a  board,  her  hair  frizzed  out  in  a  bush, 
her  pale  face  lookmg  yellow  and  suUen  against  the  over- 
blued  white  dress;  her  long  legs  and  her  narrow  feet 
longer  and  narrowei  than  ever  in  white  stockings  and 
elastic-sided  boots.  ^ 

There  was  never  any  prize  for  her. 
She  knew  there  never  would  be.    She  used  to  keen 
saying  mside  herself :  *^ 

"  Of  course  there  isn't  a  prize  for  you ; "  and  yet  she 
was  so  MUy.  her  ears  were  cracking  and  straining  all  the 
time  to  hear  her  name  read  out  of  the  list.  And  her  heart 
used  to  feel  hke  a  stone  when  the  list  came  to  an  end 
without  her  name  being  called ;  and  her  pale  face  would 
be  strangely  red  and  burning  hke  fire.  Sometimes  a 
little  extra  piece  would  be  read,  that  Poppy  Destin's 
historical  essay  or  geography  paper  was  the  best,  but  the 
pnze  had  been  pMsed  on  to  the  second  best  on  account 
ot  this  gurls  disobedience,  untidiness,  and  the  number 
of  undone  returned  lessons  against  her  name.  Then 
everybody  would  look  at  Poppy  Destin,  and  her  heart 
woidd  stop  so  stiU  that  she  beUeved  she  must  faU  down 
dead  in  one  moment. 

But  the  entertainment  would  go  on.  The  girls  fetched 
their  prizes  from  the  table  covered  with  lovely  books 
and  curtseyed  to  Lady  Brand,  who  spoke  and  smiled  to 
each  one  of  them.  Afterwards  would  come  the  recitations 
and  songs  that  everyone  joined  in  but  Poppy.  She  had 
been  turned  out  of  the  singing-class  because  she  sang  off 
the  key.  Also,  Sister  Anna  said,  she  moaned  instead 
of  singmg ;  though  Poppy  was  aware  that  she  had  lovely 
tunes  going  on  mside  her  head  all  the  time.  It  must  have 
been  true  about  the  moaning,  for  Ina  used  to  say  when 
Poppy  sang  to  her  at  nights : 

all'the°torPoppy"'^'  '""^^  ^"^''^  "  ^^^  "«  "^y^ 
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She  loved  music,  but  was  not  allowed  to  leam  it 
Clara  learned  and  Emily  could  have  if  she  had  liked,  but 
Aunt  1-ena  said  she  couldn't  afford  those  "frills"  for 
:^^^l\^  9"?^  ^  '?'^y  °^«d  Mrs.  Dale  offered  to  teach 
the  chUd  If  she  could  be  spared  two  afternoons  a  week,  and 

hraZ^  '"'^'^  *°  '^'  ^^  ^°'     ■"*  ^^°°^  ^^^ 

"  You  must  ask  your  aunt  if  she  can  spare  you,  Poddv  " 
Spare  her  I"   shrieked  Mrs.   Kennedy.    "  Isn't  she 
away  all  day  now  ?    What  help  do  I  get  from  her.  I'd 
like  to  know  ?   and  now  she  wants  to  go  gadding  off  in 
the  afternoons,  the  only  time  she  can  be  of  a  Uttle  use  to 

^^  »T  „.    i?^.^"  °^  ™y '>^<ls-    Music  indeed  I    Gaddinc 
with  Nelhe  Dale  is  more  Uke  it."  '' 

"  Only  twice  a  week,  uncle."  pleaded  Poppy. 
"My  girl,  you  must  do  what  your  aunt  thinks  best. 
Can  t  you  spare  her  two  afternoons  a  week.  Lena  ?  " 

"  Oh.  let  her  go  ...  .  fine  musician  she'll  make  I'm 
sure,  said  that  lady.  And  for  two  weeks  Poppy  went 
Then  Mrs.  Kennedy,  storming  and  raving,  refused  to  let 
her  go  again.  She  missed  her  slave  ;  so  Poppy  went  back 
to  the  old  life  of  weariness ;  but  she  had  something  new 
to  think  over.  Mrs.  Dale  had  known  her  mother  quite 
well,  and  remembered  Poppy  as  a  babv. 

"You  were  a  sweet  Uttle  thing.'"  she  said.  "So 
beautifully  kept,  and  the  apple  of  your  mother's  eye." 

This  was  most  wonderful  and  shining  news.  Any 
illusions  Poppy  might  have  had  about  her  mother  had  long 
since  been  scattered  by  such  remarks  from  her  aunt  as  • 

•  Your  mother  ought  to  be  alive.    She'd  have  skinned 
you    for    your    dirtmess— your   deceit,    your   laziness" 
(whatever  the  crime  might  be). 
Or :_  ' 

"  It's  a  good  thing  your  mother's  lying  cold  in  her 
grave,  my  girl— she  would  have  had  murder  on  her  soul 
if  she  had  had  you  to  deal  with." 

Now.  to  hear  that  her  mother  had  been  a  gentle  and 
kmd  woman,  not  beautiful,  but  with  wonderful  Irish 
eyes  and  "  a  laugh  like  a  bird's  song  I  " 

"  Clever,  too,'  said  Mrs.  Dale.  "  Though  she  was  only 
a  poor  Irish  girl  and  came  out  here  with  the  emigrants, 
she  had  a  lot  of  learning,  and  had  read  more  books  than 
anyone  in  Bloemfontein.  I  think  the  priests  must  have 
educated  her." 
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But  why  has  no  one  ever  told  me  before  ?  "  a.t^ 
Poppy  in  amazement.  "  No  one  soeS«  Mhl^  .^ 
father,  to  me  I    Why  ?  "  ^       "'  "*'•  *"■  °'  ™y 

J^«;  I^alf,  shook  her  gentle  head. 

mimwm 

flower  will  ge?^Le  W  out  oftfe^MrTVl"'  T^ '^^^1 
fulness  and  freedom  f'om^LbKen  ^^h"^/"!?^*- 

:^r&  Srrs  ^'^^^ '  "•^'^  sSiI^^^a- 

sorrow-lUlt-f'se^lr  '  ^nn.^^*'^  ^^'"'^  <">*  ^O' 
she  died."  '*•     "^""^  ^'^ee  n'ghts  after  that 

heif  Jt?f  ttve^rS'ySe  of^K^^^^  "iT^ 
adevjy  morning,  black, ^lackhair.S'drbeautifulTwaS^ 

mlSrplayed'on'a  fa^n'^'r^  T  °*  ^''"^^  "'^  Irish 
ffi'puf  - --^-X^^^olvS'f^f  ^°tt 

Bu1"lVlonged'to"'h?ir*r'^  "^^'^  "«'°^^Jy  -g^n. 
even  at  thTrisk  of  ^IfJ^T^  ^^  ^''^""^^  ^^^  ^°«ld. 
kind  Mis.  Dale  for  Sw    ^^T'  ^^  *°"'d  ^^eal  to 

book  >ih^i,,Ai°  ^^  ^"^"  '^he  wanted  to  read  some 

orSetd¥enn:^■^^,:^iI^^'L^^>^g  -^ont  [^h^J^ 
heap  one  day  i^d  kent  hiHH^  ''^'^  'J^^  fr"""  *•><=  "^h^ 
theforage-hoLe  ^        '^*"  ""'^^^  *^^  chaff-bags  in 
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"There's  that  Porpie  with  a  book  again  1  "  was  hpr 
aunt's  outraged  cry.    "  Lazy  voune  hi^zv  I     v^^ 
squatting  with  her  Lse  pokJd  Xito  f  boKadW  s^Z 

rTr^t^L-heTjS-  .^'".t^r^e    yl^Hi 

S:.^i^^;o&^g.».-^aH 

Sh^d-  iheT^oCt^-  r„Kn^ei 

^^^Ss^S^fte'i^rifiSi 

thought     Poppy.     The     dusters     and     d^nationf  ol 

could  not  really  enjoy  herself,  for  In!  siSd  offt  tt 
an:"  was  put  into  bed  with  her.  and  was  so  fretful  alwa^^ 
crying  unless  she  was  told  stories  or  sune  tn     q^  ^k  ^ 
got  better  together  and /A«/wio^r        ^    °-    ^  ^^^^ 

an  end'"  Th»  fi^  ^^"'^^  ^"PP^'^  schooldays  came  to 
an  end.  The  five  sovereigns  had  been  spent  and  thpr- 
was  no  more  to  come.  Wasted  money,  M«  KenLedv 
aid  and  wrote  and  told  the  god-mother  si  ThTfact 
that  never  a  single  prize  had  been  won  wis  da^nt; 
e^uence  that  the  culprit  was  both  idle^d  a  diS  if 
was  qmte  true  that  she  had  learnt  nothing  muc^ln  the 
way  of  lessons,  ffistory  and  geoeraX^  7ni?hf„ 
"t^L't^Y  '"  ^''  °'  P^^'^y-  wefe°K V  hi^^gfSf 
but  IfflK,-'"-  <?'r°'-^  '^^  arithmetic  were  nothiiK 
f^V  ^u  I'^'^S-Wocks  in   her  path,   though  she  ne^ef 

Tthel^l^'^f^  ^'^^  quick  to  detec^Thelfffer^ce 
in  the  language  of  her  teachers  to  that  of  her  aunt  am? 
profitmg  by  it,  and  she  learned  to  use  her  voice  Lth^v 
^,if  fV?"'^.*"'^  low-never  speaking  the  h^-Dutch^ 
half-Enghsh  patter  used  by  Mrs.  Kemiedy  and  her  cWl^en 
to  the  accompaniment   of   "  Och    what  ?  "     "  h^.,  3  " 

pkaT^t  to  t^  ^?''  *^'^  ^^^^  ^""^  the  kitchen-Dutcf 
pleasant  to  the  ear,  and  with  great  delight  Poddv  di« 
corned  one  day  that  she  also  had  thfs  trick  Xt  to 
years,  however,  did  she  realize  that  this  wm  Ird^d^ 
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her  tongue  ;  her  country's  way  of  marking  Bob  Kennedy 
and  Poppy  Destm  as  her  own,  in  spite  of  Africa. 

Her  ear  was  fine  for  beautiful  sounds  and  her  aunt's 
voice  scraped  the  inside  of  her  head  moie  and  more  as 
tune  went  on,  and  whenever  the  latter  dropped  an  "  h  " 
Poppy  picked  it  up  and  stored  it  in  that  dark  inner 
cupboard  of  hers  where  was  kept  aU  scorn  and  con- 
tempt. 

She  never  made  a  remark  herself  without  thinking  it 
first  and  deciding  how  it  was  going  to  sound,  so  afraid 
was  she  of  getting  to  speak  like  her  aunt.  Often  she  used 
to  practise  talkmg,  or  recite  to  herself  when  she  thought 
no  one  was  hstening,  but  when  overheard,  fresh  sneers 
were  thrown  at  her, 

"  Was  she  going  daft  then  ? speaking  to  herself 

hke  a  crazy  Hottentot concoctin|  impudence,   no 

J     .^  .•/  •  V*"®  '""^*"=  asylum  was  A«r  place  ....  and 

hMd— 4tc "  ^"  ^°"  ^^^°'  ^^  '^^^'  °''  ^'^  "p  *^*^  ™y 

One  day  ina  fell  very  iU,  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  sent  a 
messenger  flying  for  the  doctor.    When  he  came  he  shook 

If  l^fj^^i;®'?'  ^^  ^^^^'^  *  w^elf  °^  two  announced  that 
the  child  had  dropsy.  It  sometimes  followed  on  scarlet 
fever,  he  said  .  especially  if  the  child  had  taken 

cold  .  probably  she  had  been  sitting  on  the  damp 
ground.  At  once  Mrs.  Kennedy's  imagination  conjured 
up  a  picture  of  Ina  sitting  on  a  damp  stone  on  the  Kopje 
whUe  Poppy  amused  herself  reading  a  book.  That  wis 
JFt\?"?"gh  to  convince  her  as  to  who  was  the  cause  of 
the  child  s  illness.  Thereafter  she  never  ceased  to  reproach 
Poppy  with  this  new  crime.  piuiui 

.1,'i'i*  '*  }^f^\  ^,^^  *°''  y°"''  ^'^'^ed  carelessness,  my 
c^d  wouldn  t  be  lying  at  death's  door  now,"  wa^  h^ 
eternal  cry,  followed  by  a  long  Ust  of  all  the  sins  and 
offences  committed  by  Poppy  since  hrst  the  affliction  of 
h»  presence  had  fallen  upon  the  Kennedy's  home 
T  fi  ^     .™  "*  "^y  *"^^'  ^^^^'^  what  you've  been  ever  since 

iw  r^i.T'  °?  .y°'"'  >'^"°w  ^^^^ I  don't  know 

what  God  lets  such  beasts  as  you  go  on  living  for  .  .  .     no 
good  to  anyone  ....  dirty,  deceitful  little  slut  . 

nose  always  m  a  book muttering  to  yourself 'hke 

an    Irish  Feman ill-treating    my   chndren  . 

Your  mother  ought  to  have    been    alive,    that's  what 
.  ...  she  would  have  learned  you  ....  etc." 
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A  fresh  offwice  was  that  little  Ina  would  have  no  one 
else  with  her  but  the  despised  and  evil  one.  The  cry  on 
her  hps  was  always,  "  Poppy,  Poppy— come.  Poppy  I  " 

She  lay  m  her  cot,  white  and  swollen,  and  niarblv- 
looking,  and  at  first  the  doctor  steamed  her  incessantly  • 
a  wire  cage  covered  with  blankets  over  her  body,  a  big 
kettle,  with  its  long  spout  stuck  into  the  cage,  boiling  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  She  would  moan  and  fret  at  the 
heat  and  Poppy  had  to  be  singing  to  her  always :  even 
fairy  tales  she  would  have  sung  to  her.  One  day  the 
doctor  cut  three  slits  in  the  instep  of  each  poor  little  foot 
while  she  lay  in  Poppy's  arms,  clinging  and  wailing,  and 
Poppy  quivenng  and  sick,  watched  the  sharp  little  knife 
and  the  water  spouting  out  almost  up  to  the  ceiling— 
no  blood  came.  After  that,  all  Ina's  marbly  look  was  gone 
and  It  was  plain  to  see  that  she  was  nothing  but  a  little 
white  skeleton ;  and  so  weak  she  could  hardly  whisper 
?i?°PP?^  *°  *i"S,*°  her— "  There's  a  Friend  for  hnle 
children,  and  Snow-white  and  Rose-red  "-her 
favounte  hymn  and  her  favourite  fairy-tale. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  Poppy  that  the  child  would 
die;  but  one  daj;  the  doctor  stood  a  long  time  watching 
her  as  she  lay  staring  straight  at  the  ceiling  with  her  pretty 
brown  eyw  aU  glazy,  and  her  little  ghost  hands  clutching 
the  bars  of  her  cot,  and  presently  he  shrugged  his  shouldere 
in  a  hopeless  way  and  turned  to  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
b     ^  thought  we  might  save  her  as  she  was  so  young. 

Then  he  went  away  and  did  not  come  so  often  after 
And  day  by  day  Ina  grew  thinner  and  whiter,  and 
her  eyes  got  bigger  and  shone  more,  and  she  never 
made    a    sound    except    to    whisper,     "  Poppy— sing, 

*  ijPP^i*  ^°'';*  ^^^  Sone  to  a  whisper  too,  then,  and  she 
could  only  make  strange  sounds  in  her  throat :  but  Ina 
did  not  notice  that. 

The  whoh  family  used  to  creep  into  the  room  and  stand 
round  the  cot,  while  Poppy  sat  there  with  Ina's  hand  in 
hers,  wbspenng  songs  between  the  bars  of  the  cot,  while 
her  head  felt  as  though  there  were  long  sharp  needles 
running  through  it,  and  her  throat  and  body  were  full  of 
nomble  pains.  Sometimes  the  room  seemed  all  cloudy 
and  she  only  famtly  saw  dead  faces  through  the  dimness  • 
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Ina  and  she  whispering  together  seemed  to  be  the  only 
ahve  people  in  the  worid.  ■' 

Even  Aunt  Lena's  tongue  was  still  those  days,  and 
forgot  to  abuse,  but  sometimes  when  Ina  turned  away 
from  her,  moaning  for  Poppy,  the  mother's  eyes  could  be 
seen  gleaming  malignantly  across  the  cot.  Poppy  glared 
back,  for  she  had  come  to  love  little  Ina  so  passionately 
that  she  could  hardly  bear  anyone  else  to  come  near  No 
one  had  ever  wanted  Poppy  and  loved  her  before,  and 
from  her  gratitude  sprang  a  deep  love  for  the  sick  child. 
AU  through  the  day  she  sat  by  the  cot,  even  taking  her 
food  there,  and  at  nights  she  slept  wrapt  in  a  blanket  on 
the  floor  or  sitting  in  a  chair  by  the  bed. 

One  evening  at  nine  o'clock  Ina  died. 

Poppy  had  been  singing  a  little  Boer  love  song  to  her  in  a 
dreadful  rustling  voice,  with  face  pressed  against  the  cold 
bars  and  eyes  shut,  when  she  heard  a  gentle  sigh  that 
seemed  to  pass  over  her  face  like  soft  white  feathers.  •  She 
left  off  singing  and  peered  down  into  th"  cot.  The  room 
was  very  dim,  but  she  could  see  the  little  white  f,.,  "  with 
the  soft  damp  rings  of  hair  round  it,  lying  very  still  and 
with  eyes  closed. 

"  Ina,"   she   whispered   with   a  dreadful   fear.    "  Ina 
speak  to  Poppy — open  eyes,  darling." 
But  Ina  never  opened  eyes  or  spoke  again. 

Immediately  Mrs.  Kennedy  filled  the  house  with  her 
lamentations,  and  mingled  with  them  were  cursings  and 
revilings  of  Poppy.  She  would  kiU  her,  she  shrieked,  even 
as  her  child  had  been  killed  by  that  cursed  Irish  Fenian 
She  was  raving  mad  for  the  time,  and  no  doubt  she  would 
have  killed  P^ppy,  or  attempted  it,  if  her  husband  had  not 
been  there  to  keep  her  by  main  force  from  violence.  But 
that  Poppy  should  be  driven  from  the  house  she  insistea 

'■  She  shall  not  sleep  under  my  roof  with  that  innocent 
httle  corpse."  she  screamed.  "  Go,  go  out  of  the  house 
brute  and  beast  and  devil."  And  breaking  loose  from' 
her  husband's  hands  she  caught  hold  of  the  ghost-like 
child  and  flung  her  into  the  yard. 

When  Poppy  got  up  from  the  ground  it  was  late  and  the 
door  was  shut  for  the  night.  The  world  was  black  save 
for  a  few  pale  stars.    She  wondered  heavily  where  she  could 
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^  iS^  *  ^""^  and  sleep.  She  was  like  a  man  who  has 
walked  unceasingly  for  hundreds  of  miles.  She  could 
think  of  nothing  but  sleep.  She  groped  for  the  forage-house 
door  thinking  how  sweet  it  would  te  to  rest  there  on  the 
bundles  of  forage,  with  the  smeU  of  the  pumpkins  cominc 
down  from  the  roof,  where  they  were  npening :  but  the 
door  was  locked.  The  fowl-hok  swarmed  with  lice  in  the 
summer;  even  m  her  weariness  her  flesh  crept  at  the 
thought  of  spending  the  night  there.  She  remembered  th. 
Kopje  and  her  old  fnend  the  mimosa  tree,  but  there  was  a 
certain  gloom  about  the  Kopje  on  a  dark  nieht  At  last 
she  thought  of  the  poplar  treS'  by  the  Big  D^:  they  we^e 

h  ,'rt  hf"^*~?"  *i^  ^"«  ^^'  ^"«°d*  When  her^heajt 
hurt  her  most  and  her  eyes  seemed  bursting  from  her  head 
because  she  could  not  civ,  if  she  could  get  close  to  a  tree 
and  press  against  it.  and;  put  the  leaves  to  her  eyes,  some 

h  ™  '""fP'  ^^""f^  *"  ^  *^^n  a*ay:  though  s  and 
hopes  would  come  mto  her  mind,  she  could  forlet  wh.it 
had  made  her  unhappy  and  her  Uttle  songs  would  begin 
to  make  themselves  heard.  * 

When  she  broke  her  arm  she  used  to  cry  aU  nieht  for 
them  to  put  green  leaves  on  the  place  to  stop  the  Iching, 
but  they  would  not.    Only  the  doctor,  when  he  heard 

Snl'  ^^^""^^K^fl  *  ^"^"^  "^  g^^^'*""  leaves  one 
mommg.  She  put  them  quickly  under  her  piUow  and 
when  no  one  was  there  laid  them  down  by  her  side,  because 
she  could  not  get  them  under  the  splints,  and  they  eased 
the  pain,  until  they  were  withered  and  "  Aunt  Lena  " 
found  them  in  the  bed  and  threw  them  away:  then  the 
pain  was  as  bad  as  ever. 

■=ii?^'^uP'^^■*'■^J?  erew  in  a  lo-'.g  line  of  thirty  or  so  by  the 
side  of  the  Big  Dam  which  lay  just  outside  the  town  p^t 
tne  jTesidency.    Poppy  was  sometimes  allowed  to  take  the 

t^rV^t^f^  *•*"?  ^'^^*  ^"l  E-^i'y  '^««t  too  to  help 
fnH  *  n  •  ^•"ll^^n-  '«  case  they  cUmbed  up  the  dam  waU 
and  feU  mto  the  water.    They  were  taU,  gfand  trees,  tha^ 

Snvn'^^'*.™'*""«  "  ^^^  ^'^^  that  crept  acroi  the 
^ilv  P/°"^  °^  ***"•  ^"^  on  ^^^  liottest  days.  Poppy  had 
mnm^nf  T^  °°^i'*.  ^^^'^-  ^d  "•»«  never  forgot  the 
moment  of  pure  gold  joy  that  she  felt  when  she  reached 

world  ^rinlf**"^  ^^  "fK^^""^  "''*"*  ^<1  *^^  froni  the 
kav«  R  *  ?,?  '°™'^  ^y  ^^^  mysteriously  whispering 
W»n^"  S'*u  }^^  ^^*°*'»  t^ee  ''^  her  specially  loved 
tnend.    It  belonged  to  her— and  she  had  climbed  to  its 
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very  tip,  higher  than  anyone  ever  had  before,  and  cat  her 
name  in  the  soft  pale  bark. 

And  this  was  the  friend  she  turned  to  on  that  night  of 
dreadful  weariness  when  Ina  died. 

She  never  Icnew  how  she  got  through  the  town,  silent 
and  darlc,  and  over  the  little  hill  thick  with  bessie  bushes 
and  rocks  that  lay  between  the  Dames'  Institute  and  the 
Tresidency.  She  did  not  even  remember  climbing  the 
tree,  which  had  a  thick  smooth  trunk  and  was  hard  to  get 
up  for  the  first  six  or  seven  feet.  But  at  last  she  was  in  her 
seat  at  the  top  between  two  branches,  cuddling  up  to  the 
mother-trunk  with  her  arms  round  it  and  her  eyes  closed. 

Then,  even  though  her  heart  took  comfort,  the  darkness 
and  strange  sounds  of  the  night  terrified  her,  and  filled 
her  with  dread  and  despair.  There  were  wild  ducks  flying 
and  circling  in  long  black  line;  against  the  pallid  stars 
uver  the  dam,  wailing  to  each  other  as  though  they  had 
lost  something  they  could  never,  never  find  again.  And 
the  wind  on  the  water  made  a  drearj'  pattering  that 
sounded  Uke  the  bare  feet  of  hundreds  of  dead  people  who 
had  come  out  of  the  graveyards  close  by,  and  were  hurrying 
backwards  and  forwards  on  the  dam.  Then  there  would 
be  a  mysterious  rushing  through  the  trees  and  all  the 
leaves  would  quiver  and  quake  against  each  other,  Uke 
little  ghosts  that  were  afraid  to  be  out  in  the  dark  night 
Poppy  wondered  if  Ina's  Uttle  ghost  was  with  them. 

In  the  highest  windows  of  the  Dames'  Institute  there 
were  still  a  lew  Ughts  showing,  and  a  dim  red  glow  came 
from  a  window  at  one  end  of  the  Presidency,  and  when 
Poppy  opened  her  eyes  these  seemed  Uke  fnends  to  her. 
But  they  went  out  one  by  one,  and  with  the  last,  Ught 
seemed  to  go  out  of  her  mind  too.  She  shut  her  eyes  again, 
and  pressed  her  heart  against  the  poplar  tree,  and  caUed 
through  the  darkness  to  her  mother.  She  did  not  know 
whi-her  she  reaUy  called  aloud,  but  it  seemed  to  her 
that  a  long  thin  shriek  burst  from  her  Ups,  as  a  bullet 
bursts  from  a  gun,  piercing  through  the  air  for  miles. 

"  Mother  !  Mother  I  Mother,  my  heart  is  breaking." 
She  sobbed,  and  sobbed,  and  sobbed,  gripping  the  Uttle 
ghostly  leaves  and  pressing  them  to  her  eyes.  But  her 
mother  did  not  come,  of  course.  No  one  came.  Only  the 
Uttle  ghostly  leaves  shivered  more  than  ever  and  the  dreary 
dead  feet  came  pattering  over  the  water.  At  this  time  a 
sweet,  sad  cadence  of  words  streamed  into  Poppy's  head 
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and  began  to  form  a  little  long.    Strange,  that  though  its 
clfcZ  ate"'  ^*'*«^"«»'  "  Vr^^'y  Wan  to 

"My  heart  is  as  cold  as  a  stone  in  the  sea  "—it  ran. 

Yet  Poppy  had  never  seen  the  sea. 

Everyone  in  the  world  seemed  to  be  sleeping  except  the 
dead  people  and  Poppy.  Even  the  clock  in  the  Govern- 
ment juildjngs  struck  as  though  muffled  up  in  blankets 
speaking  m  its  sleep.  When  it  was  striking  she  raised 
her  head  to  hsten  and  count  the  strokes,  and  forgetting 
the  horror  of  the  night  opened  her  eyes— and  beheld  a 
temble,  shroudy  vision  creeping  over  the  world.  It  came 
very  slowly  and  stealthily,  like  a  grey  witch  in  a  tale  of 
horror,  and  ate  up  Uttle  patches  of  darkness  as  it  came 
sweUing  larger  as  it  ate.  Oh  !  the  dead  people  swavine  to 
and  fro  on  the  water  I  She  prayed  they  might  be  gone 
back  to  their  graves  before  the  grey  witch  reached  them 
wth  her  long,  clutching  fingers ;  she  prayed  in  a  frenzy 
of  fear  for  herself,  caUing  to  Christ  and  Mary  Mother  of 
God,  to  save  her  from  the  grey  witch.  She  rocked  herself 
backwards  and  forwards,  praying  and  moaning,  and  almost 
tallmg  from  the  tree,  and  at  last  in  reckless  desperation 
opened  her  eyes,  and  glared  out  ovei  the  dam— 4nd  saw 
that  the  dawn  had  come.  The  grey  witch  had  turned 
into  a  lovely  lady,  aU  decked  in  palest  pink,  with  her 
^s  spread  wde  in  the  sky,  trailing  long  veils  of  sheeny 
lavender  cloud  behmd  her.  ^ 

A  man  and  a  boy  with  guns  in  their  hands  were  creeping 
along  under  the  dam  wall,  trying  to  get  near  a  covey  of 
wild  duck  on  the  water.  Presently  they  stopped,  and 
crouching,  took  aim  and  fired.  The  birds  rose  in  a  sWarm 
and  flew  shrieking  in  long  black  Unes.  leaving  two  poor 
Uttle  black  bodies  on  the  dam— one  flapping  the  water  with 
a  feeble  wing,  trying  to  rise,  and  falling  back  every  time. 
The  boy  threw  off  his  clothes  and  went  in  after  them. 
While  the  man  drew  under  the  shadow  of  the  dam  waU  and 
begwi  to  run,  making  for  the  far  side  of  the  water,  where 
the  ducks  seemed  hkely  to  settle  again. 

Pr -jently  the  lady  of  the  sky  grew  brighter  and  streaks 
ot  gold  came  into  her  pink  and  lavender  veils ;  the  grass 
was  all  silvery  with  the  heavy  dew,  and  the  earth  gave  up 
a  sweet  and  lovdy  smeU.  God  seems  to  go  away  from 
Africa  at  mght.  but  He  comes  back  most  beautifil  and 
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radiant  in  the  morning.  Bf'di  began  to  chirrup  and 
twittet  in  the  trees  and  bushes,  and  take  little  flying 
journeys  in  the  air.  The  clock  struck  five— clear  and 
bell-like  strokes  now,  that  sang  and  echoed  out  into  the 
morning. 

Poppy  felt  cold  and  stiff  and  hungry,  and  very  tired,  as 
though  she  should  fall  down  and  die  if  the  stayed  in  the 
tree  any  longer. 

Tliere  was  nothing  to  do,  and  nowhere  to  go  but  home. 
After  ill,  "  Aunt  L«ia  "  could  only  kill  her  once.  Then 
she  would  join  Ina  and  see  her  mother,  and  hear  Irish 
melodies,  and  be  where  it  was  not  cold  or  lonely  any  more. 
She  got  down  from  the  tree  almost  cheerfully  and  made  her 
way  through  the  grass,  plucking  a  few  erase  bessies  by  the 
way  and  munching  them  as  she  walked.  There  was  hardly 
anyone  about  the  town,  except  a  few  boys  carrying  paih 
of  water  from  the  fountain.  When  she  reached  home,  she 
found  that  the  house  was  still  shut  and  locked,  with  all  the 
blinds  down.  So  she  sat  on  the  kitchen  step  and  waited 
until  old  Sara,  coming  out  to  get  wood  for  ^he  fire,  nearly 
fell  over  her. 

"Teh  I  Teh!  Teh  I"  she  clucked.  "Amu  kentxel 
War  vas  xie  gisterand  ?  "  (Poor  child  I  Where  were  you 
last  night  ?) 

"  Dar  bij  ie  dam.  Ge  koffi  O'Sara.  Ik  is  freeslik  kow." 
(Up  by  the  Big  Dam.  Give  me  some  coffee,  Sara.  I  am 
very  cold.) 

Jah  I  Jah  I  "  said  old  Sa  .i,  and  hurried  away,  clucking 
and  muttering,  to  make  the  fire  and  get  the  morning  coffee. 
Poppy  went  in  and  warmed  herself,  and  presently  got 
down  the  cup  and  beakers  and  stood  them  in  a  row  on  the 
kitchen  table.  Cups  and  saucers  for  aunt  and  uncle 
and  Clara  and  Emily,  and  beakers  for  the  children.  Old 
Sara  poured  them  full  of  steaming  black  coffee,  added  milk 
and  sugar  and  a  home-made  rusk  in  each  saucer,  and 
carried  them  away  to  the  bedrooms.  Poppy  sat  down 
with  a  beaker  full,  dipping  a  rusk  into  the  coffee  and  eating 
it  sopped,  because  the  rusks  are  too  hard  to  eat  any  other 
way.  Presently  old  Sara  came  and  squatted  on  her 
haunches  by  the  fire  too,  drinking  her  coffee  from  a  white 
basin  with  a  blue  band  round  it  (blue  that  it  gave  Poppy 
a  pain  to  look  at,  it  was  so  cold  and  livid),  and  making 
fearful  squelching  noises,  she  sopped  and  ate.  Rolling 
her  big  black  and  white  eyes  at  Poppy,  she  whispered  aU 
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that  had  happened  after  the  had  gone.  "  Aunt  Lena  "  had 
screamed  and  cried  for  hours,  raving  that  the  would  not 
have  her  child't  murderest  in  the  house  again.  She  could 
go  and  live  in  the  fowls'  koh,  or  the  forage-house,  until 
another  home  was  found  for  her,  but  if  Poppy  came  into 
her  sight  again,  she  would  tear  her  limb  from  limb.  After- 
wards she  had  coughed  and  spat  up  blood.  Old  Sara 
wagged  her  head,  giving  this  piece  of  information  as  one 
who  should  say  :  "  Serve  her  nght,  too."  The  doctor  had 
come  and  said  that  "  tometliing  wat  broken  inside."  Old 
Sara  patted  her  wobbly  stomach.  "  She  must  go  to  bed 
and  not  move  for  a  month  or  she  would  go  too."  Old 
Sara  pointed  sanctimoniously  upwards. 

It  was  even  so.  "  Aunt  Lena  ''  lay  for  weeks  on  her  bed. 
but  stiU  rulmg  her  house  from  it  Poppy  was  not  allowed 
to  eat  or  sleep  under  the  house  roof.  A  blanket  was  given 
to  her,  and  she  slept  on  the  bales  of  chaff  in  the  out-house 
with  a  bundle  of  forage  for  a  pillow.  Old  Sara  brought  to 
her  there  such  meals  as  she  was  allowed  to  receive. 

The  twins  were  not  allowed  to  speak  to  her :  a  strange 
girl  was  hired  to  take  them  out— Poppy  did  not  mind  that. 
Clara  and  Emily  passed  her  n  the  yard  as  though  she 
was  a  jackal  or  some  unclean  beast— she  minded  that 
even  less.  The  only  thing  she  minded  at  all,  was  not 
being  allowed  to  see  Ina  before  she  was  buried. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  the  little  cold  form  in  the  coffin 

was  not  more  cold  and  numb  than  one  lying  out  in  the 

out-house  between  two  bales  of  chaff.    Despair  of  mouming 

haa  Poppy  by  the  throat.    She  could  have  wailed  like  a 

t  banshee.    Indeed,  if  her  voice  had  not  gone  from  her,  it  is 

probable  that  she  would  have  relieved  the  pressure  on 

.  her  heart  and  brain  in  this  fashion.    As  it  was,  she  was 

the  only  person  in  the  place  who  gave  no  outward  sign  of 

raoummg.    Her  old  blue  galatea  overall,  with  the  pattern 

I  worn  famt  m  front,  and  the  sleeves  in  rags,  might  have 

I  grown  to  her  back.    But  old  Sara  was  given  a  dark  drv  • ;  of 

1  f,,^^'^*-  Lf  na's,"  and  a  new  black  dook  to  wear  on  her  head. 

Ii-iara  and  Emily  had  new  black  alpaca  dresses,  with  tucks 

[round  the  bottom  and  black  ribbon  sashes.    Eight  little 

[girls  came  dressed  in  white,  with  their  hair  down  and  long 

[floatmg  white  muslin  veils  hanging  behind,  and  bunches 

lot  white  flowers  in  their  hands.    They  were  to  carry  tbv- 

Bcoffin  m  turns,  four  carrying  and  four  walking  behind. 

I  Because  it  was  a  very  long  way  to  the  graveyard.    Mr. 
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Kennedy  and  Georgie  and  Bobby  walked  behind  them,  and 
then  a  great  many  men.  But  the  saddest  mourner  of  all 
watched  from  the  crack  of  the  forage-house  door,  and 
thought  how  sad  and  beautiful  it  all  was,  and  how  it  would 
have  been  spoilt  if  she  had  gone  out  and  joined  it  in  her 
blue  overall ;  and  after  the  procession  was  out  of  sight,  lay 
there  on  her  face  on  the  chaff ;  and  could  not  cry ;  and 
seemed  to  have  swallowed  a  stone,  that  stuck  in  her 
throat  and  gave  her  dreadful  pains  all  across  her  chest ; 
and  whose  heart  kept  saying :  "  I  hate  God  I  I  hate 
aunt  I  "  And  when  she  tried  to  scream  it  aloud,  found 
that  she  had  no  voice. 

In  the  evening  when  the  sun  was  set,  but  before  it  was 
dark,  a  figure  stole  out  of  the  back  yard,  crept  through 
the  empty  spruit,  slipped  through  a  private  garden  and 
came  out  by  the  cathedral  steps ;  then  up  past  the  big 
church  bell  that  tolled  for  the  dead,  and  so  to  the  graveyard. 

All  the  way  she  gathered  wild  flowers  and  grasses— rock- 
maiden-hair,  root  gras,  moon-flowers,  and  most  especially 
shivery-grass,  and  the  little  perky  rushes  with  a  flower 
sprouting  out  of  them,  which  the  children  call  tulps.  Ina 
had  always  loved  these.  Some  "  four  o'clocks  "  too,  stolen 
from  a  front  garden  as  she  passed,  were  added,  and  even 
a  stink  bloem  graced  the  great  bunch  with  which  Poppy 
entered  the  churchyard. 

She  found  a  new  little  heap  of  red  earth  that  she  knew 
must  be  InaV,  grave,  for  it  was  all  covered  with  wreaths 
and  the  bunches  of  flowers  the  eight  girls  had  earned. 
Scraping  them  aU  to  the  foot  of  the  grave.  Poppy  laid  hers 
where  she  thought  Ina's  hands  would  be,  whispenng 
down  through  the  earth  :  .,111. 

"  From  Poppy,  Ina— Poppy  who  loves  you  best  of  all. 


Some  nights  old  Sara  would  come  sneaking  softly  over  to 
the  forage-house,  to  sit  awhile  with  Poppy;  sometimes 
she  had  a  rusk  to  give  the  prisoner ;  raost  often  she  had 
nothing  but  an  end  of  candle,  but  that  was  very  welcome. 
Lighting  it,  and  sticking  it  on  a  side  beam,  she  would  squat 
on  the  floor,  and  taking  ofi  her  dook,  proceed  to  comb 
her  wool.  Poppy  was  glad  of  company,  and  interested 
in  the  frank  way  old  Sara  attended  to  the  busmess  o{ 
catching  and  killing  her  chochermanners :   besides,  there 
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were  a  lot  of  interesting  things  in  old  Sara's  wool  besides 
chochermanners  :  there  was  a  Uttle  bone  box  full  of  snuff  and 
a  Uttle  bone  spoo  i  fo  put  it  in  the  nose  with  ;  and  a  piece 
of  paper  w- u  all  oJd  6...  a's  money  in  it ;  and  a  tooth 
belonpng  t  ■  o  rl  Saras  mother,  and  several  small  home- 
made bone  coii;b<;  and  pjjs  and  charms. 

Old  Sara's  Dutch  Waj  poor,  and  Poppy  could  not  speak 
Basuto,  so  that  much  conversation  did  not  ensue  but 
black  people  can  tell  a  great  deal  without  saying  much 

Once  Poppy  asked  her  why  she  did  not  go  to  her  kraal 
and  live  with  her  children  mstead  of  working  for  white 

Old  Sara  took  snuff  and  answered  briefly  : 
'  Ek  het  ne  hinders,  oor  Ek  is  ne  getroud."    (I  have  no 
children,  because  I  am  not  married.) 
_  This  was  good   but  not  infalUble  logic,  as  Poppy  even 
in  her  few  years  had  discovered.  ^^' 

"Why  didn't  you  get  married  when  you  were  young, 
old  Sara  ?     she  queried.  J       «>• 

Old  Sara  rolled  her  eyes  moumfuUy  at  the  chUd,  and 
muttered  seme  words  m  her  own  language.    Then  slowly 

aHnr;5^?fl,*^^  '"J"°,°u  °*  ™any  kinds  and  colours  which 
adorned  the  front  of  her  dress.  From  the  left  bosom  she 
took  a  large  bundle  of  rags,  and  placed  them  carefully  on 
the  floor  then  opening  her  bodice  wide,  she  revealed  her 
black  body  bare  to  the  waist.  Poppy's  astonished  gaze  fell 
upon  a  right  breast— no  object  of  beauty,  but  large  and 
heavy;  but  where  the  left  breast  should  be  was  only  a 
httte  shnvel  of  brown  skin  high  up  out  of  line  with  the 

That  was  old  Sara's  only  answer  to  Poppy's  question. 
Afterwards  she  quietly  replaced  her  bundle  of  rigs,  and 
re-buttoned  her  dress. 

As  for  Poppy,  she  pondered  the  problem  long.  At  last 
stie  made  a  httle  song,  which  she  called  : 

'  The  woman  with  the  crooked  breast." 


One  night  old  Sara  brought  news. 

Poppy's  box  was  being  packed.  In  two  days  she  was 
gomg  to  be  sent  away  in  the  post-cart.  Poppy  thrilled 
ovlrK^°^:,^f  ^^^  °2  foreboding  until  next  day  when  she 
overheard  Clara  and  Emily  whUpering  together  in  the 
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yard.  It  transpired  that  though  they  envied  Poppy 
the  journey  to  Boshof  in  the  post-cart,  they  did  not  envy 
her  subsequent  career  under  the  protection  of  their 
mother's  sister,  Aunt  Clara  Smit. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  time  ma  sent  us  there  when 
Ina  had  the  diphtheria  ?  We  never  got  anything  but 
bread  and  drippmg,  and  she  was  eating  chops  and  steaks 
all  the  time." 

"  Yes,"  said  Clara,  "  and  remember  how  she  used  to 
beat  Katzi,  the  little  Hottentot  girl,  in  bed  every  night 
for  a  week  until  the  blood  came,  just  because  she  broke 
a  cup." 

"  Ha  I  ha  I  "  they  chirruped,  "  won't  Miss  Poppy  get 
it  just!"  ^'^^  ^ 

"  Yes,  and  mammer's  going  to  give  her  something 
before  she  goes,  too.  She  sent  me  to  buy  a  sjambok  this 
morning,  because  pa's  hidden  his  away,  and  when  he's 
gone  out  to  the  '  Phoenix '  to-night,  she's  going  to  have 
Poppy  across  the  bed  in  front  of  her.  You're  to  hold  her 
head  and  me  her  feet." 

"  Tlk  I    Won't  she  get  it  I  " 

This  interesting  piece  of  news  determined  Poppy  on 
a  matter  which  had  long  been  simmering  in  her  mind. 
She  decided  at  last  that  she  would  take  no  more  beatings 
from  "  Aunt  Lena,"  and  neither  would  she  sample  the 
quality  of  Aunt  Clara  Smit's  charity.    She  would  rvm  away. 

All  that  afternoon  she  lay  turning  the  matter  over, 
and  later  she  took  old  Sara  into  her  confidence  for  two 
reasons :  old  Sara  must  commandeer  some  food  for  her, 
and  must  also  get  for  her  the  only  thing  she  wanted  to 
take  away  with  her— a  round  green  stone  brooch  which 
had  belonged  to  her  mother,  and  which  Aunt  Lena  kept 
in  her  top  drawer. 

Poppy  felt  sure  that  with  her  mother's  brooch  on  her 
she  need  fear  nothing  in  the  world;  it  was  green,  and 
therefore  kindly  disposed,  as  all  green  things  were,  being 
akin  to  trees. 

It  took  a  long  while  to  beguile  old  Sara  to  obtain  the 
brooch,  for  the  old  woman  was  very  honest  and  she  thought 
this  looked  too  much  like  a  stealing  matter.  Eventually 
she  was  persuaded,  and  a  little  after  seven  o'clock  she 
brought  it  stealthily  to  the  forage-house,  together  with  a 
pocketful  of  food-scraps  saved  from  ha  own  portion  of 
the  evening  meal. 
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tsh^  tf  ^Hl'  ?*°PPy  ^'^  °°t  «'««  wait  another  instant 
Wif h '^  1°"^^  '^f'""  *°  ^«t'='»  ''er  indoors  I  ' 

pt,T'f%!2<:'.ttr'  '"<»"»i°e  "-«•  were  dwy, 

m  ine  snaaow  of  the  close-growing  bushes     The  Hull 
red  fires  and  the  stars  gave  thi  only  light  Th^^  waL 
«J.T^'    '^u^  °"«  °*  the  children  at  the  &e    "f  see  a 
w^     "  Here^%^  ''^  *^.«  ^."^•^^^•"    The  moth 'r' s  rLponse 
™f  •■  *    .u"^®'  y°"  "^«  haste  and  finish  vour  coffee  anH 

Thei^e  eoi^/r"-  '*\"T^  y°«  chfldrS'erf  alleep^ 
irvfJJi  ^u^  *°  '"^P^  at  eleven  and  you'd  better  eet  a 
^^his  w"^  ^^"'^  \^^  ,^^S°"  ^t^«  ^^eakhig  Md  jo  ti^l "  ^ 
tn  f  .1  ^!?  "^^'  information  to  Poppy  Her  dIm  was 
late  iTn'^^'.^^S""  ^^^°  "  started  aSfkee^ne^  h  uTS^ 
sent  back  ^^'  ^^"^  *°°  *"  ^""^  Bloemfontdn  t^be 
be«n  "°''<=l»«i  lower  among  the  bushes,  and  presently 

thiv  hL  l^K^j*^*  t'^^y  she  meant  to  adopt.  When 
tin  beakers  and  plates  with  water  from  a  smaQ  fyhie 
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which  hung  under  the  wagon  ;  then  everything  was  care- 
fuUy  put  away  into  a  wooden  locker,  and  they  prepared 
to  retire  for  the  night.  The  mother  was  a  round-faced 
good-natured-looking,  half-Dutch  colonial,  evidently  She 
ctaibed  sturdily  into  the  tented  wagon  by  the  help  of  the 
brake  and  a  httle  retmpe  lauder.  Across  the  tent  was 
swung  a  c«rt«/  (thong  mattress)  and  atop  of  this  was  a 
big  comfortable  mattress  with  pillows  and  blankets 
arranged  ready  for  use.  By  the  light  of  the  lantern  which 
the  woman  fixed  to  the  roof  of  the  tent,  Poppy  could  see 
that  the  sides  of  the  tent  were  lined  with  calico  bags  wth 
buttoned-over  flaps,  aU  bulging  with  the  thing?  that 
would  be  needed  on  the  journey.  The  woman  proceeded 
to  store  away  more  things  from  a  heap  in  the  middle  of 
the  bed,  some  she  put  under  the  pillows,  some  under  the 
mattress,  and  many  were  tied  to  the  wooden  ribs  of  the 

Mpintl^  .1  \Pi^'^"-',y  "sembled  a  Christmas-tree. 
Meantune  the  children  clustered  on  the  brake  and  the 
ww/.«  ladder  fidgeting  to  climb  into  the  snug-looking 
nest.    The  mother  talked  while  she  worked  • 

on^  K  '*i,^'n?I,  ^?  P"*  ^^"^  P*^"^  °'  °ld  bocts  into  the 
end  bag,  they  U  do  for  wearing  in  the  veldt " 

Oh,  sis,  ma  I    I  hate  those  old  boots,  they  hurt  me " 

expostulated  Alice.  -'       >• 

'  Nonsense,  how  can  they  hurt  you  ?  You  keep  your 
new  ones  for  Pretona,  anything'U  do  on  the  veldt  Now 
you  aJl  see  where  I'm  putting  the  comb— and  this  beaker 
we  U  keep  up  m  your  comer,  Minnie,  so  we  don't  have  to 
go  to  the  locker  every  time  we're  thirsty.  I  hope  that 
boy  will  hang  the  fykie  where  we  can  reach  it.  Begin  to 
take  your  boots  off,  Johnny.  I'm  not  going  to  hav?you 
m  hae  treading  on  my  qmlt  with  those  boots ;  no  oni  is 
to  ^et  m  until  they're  carl-font." 

n«  i*  f *  -ffw^M  (thorns)  in  my  feet  if  I  take  them 
of  the  bed?"''    '^^  ^^      ^-    "^^'*  ^  '"  °"  **""  "''ee 

„«"*w"^'^'.  ^^t^'  ^"*  ''^^P  J'°"''  ^«et  out.  Miiuiie,  take 
off  that  good  nbbon  and  tie  your  hair  with  this  piece  of 
tape,    etc.  *^ 

EventuaUy  they  were  aU  in  the  tent,  lying  in  a  row 
S^rr*  Tvf  ""^^^^  ^y  ^^^  °P«"ng  ^  ^  sort  ol 
d^M  °°*  '^'^ess-only  loosened  their 

Everyone  wanted  to  Ue  across  the  opening.    They 
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couldn't  see  anything  at  the  back  of  the  tent  thev  com 

"Yo^V.^^fTK'""''/''^*'"  ^^'^  the  mother,  arguinit 
You  ve  got  three  or  four  weeks  to  see  the  veldt  a^the 

v15  '"•  /"^  «°'"S  *°  "«  here  so  that  I  can  keTo  vou 
children  from  falling  out  while  we're  treUdn^^C 

t?e^l^  iftsn^t^r^l -nts  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
sensation    but  presently  Johnny  asked  how  IhebSv^s 

"  Tf  """ther  considered  for  a  moment,  then  said  : 
dJlP  "^^  ''''''^  °^  '^'  ^^g°°  behind,  of  course. 

wnni!!.-^°'"^yrP°'".*^*^  °"*  that  a  whole  span  of  oxen 
would  come  before  the  wheels  of  the  next  wagon  ^d  thl^ 

reached^t.''"'^'^  ^'  ""  '''^^'''  '°  ^'''  befofe  thrwheeb 

hil'^bh^fHJ"'"-""^^  the  sisters;  and  at  this 
h^^mother  told  hmi  amiably  to  shut  his  mouth  and  go  to 

But  though  she  put  out  the  lantern  the  talk  still  w^nt 
on  mterinittently  until  replaced  by  scores  * 

rhe  6(ys  and  the  transport-drivers  all  lay  wranoed  in 
their  blankets,  snoring  too.  Only  afar  the  ^en^ould 
be  heard  moving  as  they  grazed,  and  the  bell  on  the  neck  of 
one  of  them  clanked  restlessly.  The  fires  had  <Sed  do^™ 
to  dim  red  spots.    The   .  atcher  in  the  bushes  w^  the  o,V^ 

family  m  the  wagon  might  be  up  and  away  Her  mind 
was  made  up  to  accompany  that  good^aLed-lSe 
woman  and  her  family  to  Pretoria,  since  that  was  wherf 

\o^Z^  ^^^^  ^r-  ^'^^  *°'^'»  f°M°w  the  wrg^nfa^id 
]on  them  when  a  long  way  from  Bloemfontein  and  her 
tale  would  be  that  she  belonged  to  a  w^on  wW^h  had 
gone  on  in  front  She  would%retend  tha  °  sh^  had  got 
Preto^  ""^"''  ^  '"^'"  ""^  *°  ^^J°'''  her  rektioK 
At  about  eleven  o'clock  the  moon  rose,  but  no  one 
stirred  m  the  camp.  Suddenly  the  figure  of  a  man^o^ 
took  a  long  whip  from  the  side  of  aVagon,  uS^„^°i?; 
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SmnnH  hur^^^r™  ^^  '='^P'  *^8  "  Whistling 
softly  round  his  head  for  a  moment,  then  sent  a  friEhtftd 
report  ringing  across  the  veldt.  Afterwards  he  lay  doZ 
X\^f'll^'^'  crackling  and  trampUng  and  sC^ 
Wint  LS  °n'"  ''"'  '•?  *^'  *=^P  ^t'*  their  herdeil 
,t^  fii„  yeU>ng  round  them.  In  a  moment  other 
^h™.H^  '*  "^"r  °"  t'^«>r,feet ;  a  clamour  arose  of  voices 
shouting,  wooden  yokes  clattering,  dissel-booms  creaking; 

SduX"'"*  **'^''"  "^^  ^^'^  ^^°"'  ''^  ^ 

v™  ^''^■«'*  /    ^"^  ^^Pot  I  com  an  da  I "    (Redneck  I 
You  tortoise  I  come  on  there  I) 

"Viljoenl    Wat      tnakeer     jij  ? "    (Vilioen  1    What'* 
wrong  with  3/o« ;)  ''■'         l»"]oeni    wiiats 

mitbgoxeT  ^^  ^''^  ""''^  ^^^^   and  demands  for 

yeiio&r?)"  '''  ^''^-^'"•^^"    (John,  where  is  the 

yo;fn\^S?e,TouTasete.r^'''''*'^''    (^'"  ^*^« 

"  De  verdomder  Swart-kop  I  •' 

Each  wagon  had  a  span  of  eighteen  or  twenty  oxen 
aiid  as  soon  as  the  last  pair  was  ylked.  a  smS^  bla^ck^y; 

r«L  .fnt''*  """l^^  """  *°  ^^^^  heads,  seize  the  leaZg 
retm  and  turn  them  towards  the  road.  Then  came  I 
tremendous  crack  of  the  driver's  whip,  a  stre^  of^tht 
"  Yakr^^^'  '"^^"'""gled  and  ending  in  : 
One  by  one  the  four  wagons  took  the  road,  raising 
Usln/n  '^"'*'  the  drivers  and  boys  ninning  Ingde^ 
Usually  passenger-wagons  go  first  in  the  Une,  but  the 

KL^'w  *T''  l-°Pt.1'*  t^^  '"  "•  ^t^«d  last! 
Decause  bwart-kop,  a  big  black-and-white  ox,  had  been 
particularly  fractious,  and  had  delayed  the  o^ratJon 
Ponnl^^T^^'  P"!*,'¥.  *^"  <^^«^  ^to  a  terrible  gS  on 

ffihtiS'lf  1r '^  ^°  peac^^uiyeepinl.  SK^ 

Throughout  the  night  hours  she  padded  alone    her 

throat  and  ears  and  mouth  fiUed  with  the  fine  d^rt   he? 

f J,\™f°Ti^d  ^-"^  -•  afraid  to  get  too  near  the  w^ons 

^fr    f\  ^J^^'"«  "^^  •    ^^'"^^  to  be  too  far  behind  for 
fear  of  she  knew  not  what. 
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-nlTff^  ^^"^li  .*'>«y  passed  through  a  narrow  sluit 

rnen  a  long  loud  : 

Thereafter  came  the  outspanning.   with  the  iHonf.v^i 

"  yaA— Farws  /  " 

Half  dead  with  weariness— stiff    wretcheH    h„„^ 
^I3n'°'"  ^''  hiding-place  and  stZb  ed  on  t^T 
wrapped  once  more  in  the  impenetrable  dust.  ^' 

un  the  night  of  the  second  day  she  discoverpd  J,Brc«i» 

kempt  vision;  her  face^p^ated  Md  wan  S  T 
tw-  ^''^  T'  elazy.  ••  dTve  me  ^  ^d  w^er  •'  hP 
whispered-her   voi.e    had    never    retur^d  7^^'  ml'- 
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After  one  long  stare,  and  amidst  screams  from  the 
children,  the  woman  pulled  her  up  into  the  tent,  bade  the 
children  make  room,  and  quickly  found  water  and  biscuits. 
Poppy  ate  and  drank  ravening,  then  lay  back  and 
cried  weakly,  the  big  hot  tears  washing  white  streaks 
down  her  cheeks.  The  woman,  with  an  eye  to  her  clean 
bedclothes,  proceeded  to  sponge  her  face  with  water  in 
a  tin  beaker,  and  told  Alice  to  take  off  the  tattered  boots 
and  stockings.  She  questioned  Poppy  the  while,  but 
Poppy  cared  for  nothing  but  sleep.  She  lay  back  and 
slept  even  as  they  washed  her.  About  noon  she  awoke 
and  found  herself  still  lying  on  the  big  bed,  and  the 
woman  was  standing  on  the  brake  with  coffee  and  a  plate 
of  stew. 

"  Wake  up  and  eat  this,  girl ;  and  now  you  are  better 
tell  me  where  you  come  from  and  where  you're  going, 
hey  ?  " 

Poppy,  between  eating  and  drinking,  recited  her  tale : 
she  was  travelling  with  her  father  and  brothers  and  sisters 
to  the  Transvaal ;  had  wandered  away  from  the  wagons 
and  got  lost  on  the  veldt — believed  she  had  been  wander- 
ing for  a  week ;  her  name  she  fancifully  gave  as  Lucy 
Gray  (it  seemed  to  wake  no  echoes  in  the  minds  or  memories 
of  her  listeners) ;  no  doubt,  she  said,  these  wagons  would 
catch  the  others  up  in  a  few  dajrs.  She  begged  the  woman 
to  take  care  of  her  in  the  meantime.  She  would  help 
with  the  cooking  and  the  children — she  wouldn't  eat  much. 
The  woman  regarded  her  suspiciously  once  or  twice, 
but  she  was  stupid  as  well  as  good-natured  and  had  not 
the  wit  to  find  flaws  in  the  well-thought-out  tale.  She 
consented  to  fall  in  with  Poppy's  request — in  common 
humanity  she  could  do  little  else— found  some  clean 
clothes  for  her  and  a  pair  of  old  boots,  and  gave  her  Jot 
to  smear  on  her  wounds  and  sore  feet. 

But  first  Poppy  had  to  be  passed  before  the  Baas  of 
the  wagons — the  big  fierce-looking  Boer  who  fortunately 
was  not  at  all  fierce,  only  very  stupid,  and  although  he 
refused  to  believe  her  tale,  turning  to  Mrs.  Brant  and 
remarking  briefly  :  "  Sij  li  I  "  (she  Ues  ! )  he  could  not  offer 
any  suggestion  as  to  what  the  truth  might  be ;  nor  did 
he  make  any  objection  to  Mrs.  Brant's  plan ;  so  Poppy 
was  an  outcast  no  more.  She  became  one  of  a  family,  and 
speedily  made  herself  so  useful  to  Mrs.  Brant  that  the 
good  woman  was  glad  to  have  her. 
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Followed  many  long  happy  weeks.  Happy  even  when 
the  wet-season  swooped  down  on  them  and  they  had  to 
wait  on  the  banks  of  swollen  rivers  fireless  for  days ;  or 
remain  stuck  in  a  mudhole  ior  hours,  until  their  wheels 
could  be  dug  out  or  pulled  out  by  three  spans  of  oxen 
combmeu,  while  mosquitoes  bit  and  swarmed  over  them, 
leaving  a  lestering  sore  for  every  bite  they  gave ;  even 
under  the  heavy  sweltering  sail  that  was  flung  over  them 
at  nights  to  keep  rain  out,  and  which  also  kept  the  air  out 
ajnd  made  the  small  tent  like  a  pest-house ;  even  when 
the  food  gave  out  and  they  had  to  rely  on  what  they 
could  get  at  the  scattered  farms. 

In  spite  of  all  the  mishaps,  everyone  was  kind  and 
good-natured.  No  one  offered  blows  or  taunts  to  Poppy, 
and  her  starved  heart  revived  a  little  and  began  to  hold  up 
Its  head  under  the  gentle  rain  of  kindliness  and  friendli- 
ness. Then,  the  glamour  of  travel  was  upon  her  for  the 
first  time.  Never  before  had  she  seen  the  hills,  the  moun- 
tains, the  great  rolling  spaces  of  veldt,  the  rivers  sweeping 
and  boiling  down  their  wide  ravines.  It  was  most 
wonderful  and  beautiful,  too,  to  wake  every  dawn  and 
step  out  of  the  wagon  to  a  fresh  world.  Where  last  night 
had  been  a  hill,  to-morrow  would  be  a  rushing  river, 
befringed  with  mimosa,  whose  odour  had  been  sweet  on 
the  breeze  all  the  day  before.  The  next  day  would  find 
them  on  a  bare  plain,  with  no  stick  or  stone  to  give 
shelter  from  the  burden  of  the  sun  or  the  rain,  and  the  next 
they  would  lie  in  the  purple  shadow  of  a  mountain,  on 
which  were  scarlet  geraniums  as  tall  as  trees,  and  strange 
flowers  shaped  like  birds  and  insects  grew  everywhere. 

And  oh  I  the  fresh  glory  of  the  morning  dews  I  The 
smell  of  the  wood  smoke  on  the  air  I  The  wide  open 
empty  world  around  them  and  the  great  silence  into  which 
the  small  human  sounds  of  the  camp  fell  and  were  lost 
like  pebbles  thrown  into  the  sea  1  Happy,  rain-soaked, 
sun-bitten  days  1  Bloemfontein  and  misery  were  a  long 
way  behind.  Poppy's  sad  songs  were  all  forgotten  ;  new 
ones  sprang  up  in  her  heart,  songs  flecked  with  sunlight 
and  be-wreathed  with  wild  flowers. 


But  a  cloud  was  on  the  horizon.  The  i  nvoy  of  wagons 
drew  at  last  near  its  destination.  Poipy  began  to  be 
haunted  at  nights  with  the  fear  of  what  new  trouble  must 
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await  her  there.    Wliere  would  she  go?    What  would 

she  do  ?    How  could  she  face  kind  Mrs.  Brant  with  her 

tale  of  parents  and  friends  proved  false  ?    These  frightful 

problems  filled  the  nights  in  the  creaking  wagon  with 

terror.    The  misty  bloom  that  had  fallen  upon  her  face 

during  the   weeks  of  peace  and  content,  vanished,  and 

haggard  Unes  of  anxiety  and  strain  began  to  show. 

..wru'l'in'   y°"   ^°°^    peaky,"    said    good    Mrs.    Brant. 

What  U  your  ma  say  ?    I  must  give  you  a  Cockle's  pill  " 

But  Poppy  grew  paler  and  more  peaky. 

Two  days  trek  from  Pretoria  she  was  missed  at  inspan 

time.    Long  search  was  made.    The  wagons  even  waited 

a  whole  day  and  night  for  her ;   the  boys  caUed  and  the 

drivers  sent  cracks  of  their  great  whips  volleying  and 

echoing  for  miles,  as  a  signal  of  their  whereabouts  in  case 

she  had  wandered  far  and  lost  her  bearings.    At  night 

they  made  enormous  fires  to  guide  her  to  their  campinc- 

placM.    But  iii»  never  returned.    It  was  then  and  for 

the  first  time  .liat  two  little  lines  of  verse  came  into  the 

memory  of  Alice,  the  eldest  girl,  who  had  been  at  a  good 

school.    She  recited  them  to  the  family,  who  thought 

them  passmg  strange  and  prophetic  : 

M  But  the  sweet  face  of  Lucy  Gray 
Will  never  more  be  seen," 


Unfortunately,  after  leaving  the  wagons  and  hidine 
herself  in  a  deep  gulch,  Poppy  had  fallen  asleep,  and  that 
so  heavily  after  her  many  nights  of  sleepless  worry,  that 
she  did  not  awake  for  more  than  fourteen  hours.  When 
she  did  wake  she  found  that  some  poisonous  insect  or 
reptile  had  stung  one  of  her  feet  terribly :  it  was  not 
V  pamful,   but  enormously  swollen  and  discoloured    and 

she  found  it  difficult  to  get  along.  The  wagons  had 
gone  and  she  could  never  catch  up  with  them  again,  even 
li  she  wished.  On  the  second  night  she  heard,  many 
miles  away,  the  cracking  of  the  whips  and  saw  little  glow- 
worms of  light  that  might  have  been  the  flare  of  fires 
hghted  to  show  her  the  way  back  to  the  wagons ;  and 
her  spint  yearned  to  be  with  those  friendly  faces  and 
kindly  fires.  She  wept  and  shivered  and  crouched  fear- 
somely  m  the  darkness. 
The  next  day  it  rained  :  merciless,  savage,  hammeriaig 
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rain.  Sometimes  she  wandered  in  it,  fancying  herself 
wandering  m  a  forest  of  trees,  all  with  stems  as  thick 
as  a  rain-drop ;  sometimes  it  was  so  strong  she  could 
lean  against  it ;  sometimes  she  thought  she  was  a  moth 
beating  against  glass,  trying,  trying  to  get  out. 

Another  night  came. 
.   Through  most  of  that  she  lay  prone  on  her  face,  think- 
ing—believing— hoping  that  she  was  dead  and  part  of 
the  earth  she  lay  on.  *^ 

And  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  her  was  mud. 

She  had  long  ago  lost  the  road.  She  supposed  she 
?*»  J  r  ■*"  *''/  Transvaal  somewhere;  but  at  this  time, 
half-dehnous  from  pain,  hunger,  and  terror,  she  believed 
herself  back  near  Bloemiontein— seemed  to  recognize 
the  hills  outside  the  town.  Terrified,  she  took  another 
direction,  fallmg  sometimes  and  unable  to  rise  again 
until  she  had  slept  where  she  lay.  Whenever  she  saw 
bushes  with  hemes  or  fruits  on  them  she  gathered  and 

Sometimes  from  her  hiding-places  she  could  see  KafBrs 
pass  singly,  or  in  small  parties ;  but  after  searching  their 
faces,  she  let  them  pass.  Even  in  her  delirium  something 
warned  her  not  to  make  herself  known. 

One  night,  it  seemed  to  her  weeks  after  she  had  left 
the  wagons,  she  was  suddenly  dazzled  by  the  sight  of  a 
red  hght  shining  quite  near  her.  She  gathered  up  her 
last  remnants  of  strength  and  walked  towards  it :  she 
believed  she  urged  and  ran— in  reality  she  merely  drifted 
by  the  help  of  a  fnendly  wind  that  happened  to  be  blow- 
ing that  way.  At  last  she  saw  that  it  was  not  one— but 
many  lamps  and  candles  shining  through  the  windows 
ot  a  house.  But  the  windows  themselves  could  be  only 
dunly  seen  through  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  which  overhung 
the  house  and  threw  long  claw-Uke  shadows  everywhere! 
Next,  her  broken  feet  knew  gravel  under  them :  white 
walls  were  before  her,  too— and  green  doors  and  green 
\  indow-shutters,  all  laced  and  latticed  with  the  shadows 
of  one  great  tree  that  stood  like  a  monster  in  the  path 
by  the  big  door.  The  lights  that  shone  out  and  dazzled 
showed  her  that  the  tree  was  very,  very  green,  with  a 
mynad  strange  scarlet  eyes  glowing  in  it ;  eyes  that  glowed 
with  an  alert  bnghtness  that  was  not  friendly.  1>oppv 
had  always  loved  trees  and  believed  them  to  be  her  frieias, 
but   this   tree   frightened   her.    Nevertheless  she  crept 
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S1^'!Sh*^„*'11"*'«?*;u'''*«!'*'»*  '^^'^  0*  the  house,  and 
peered  m  through  the  glass  panes,  a  little  dulled  a"d 
dimmed  by  the  ever-beating,  everlasting  rain.  She  s  , 
a  man  sittmg  at  a  table  spread  with  beautiful  shinine 
vases  of  ^wers.  dishes  of  food,  plates  and  glasses  t^at 
phttered,  fruit-two  black  boys  waited  on  him,  dreswd 
S-rii*  un'fomis.  and  through  an  open  doorway  a  tan- 
skinned  old  woman  with  a  white  dock  could  be  seen  speak- 
Sfh  ?»?."\?'  ^n"  *°y*-J?anding  him  a  dish  that  flkmed 
with  httle  blue  flames     The  man  at  the  table  leaned  back 

Lf  cK  K''r^"i^u"=*^»**'f  ^'"^°^-  "  it  had  not  been 
that  she  beheved  herself  dying,  or  perhaps  akeady  dead 
Poppy  would  rather  have  gone  back  to  the  velii  thwi 
1  •«  ^*u^°"'*  *'h^''«  that  face  was  master,  for  it 
vMft.J'f  *'"' xv"  *''*  *^="  "'  the  KafiSrs  on  the 
wl  cm.f  «nH  hi./''"  T  ^^  "°*  "8ly:  but  his  mouth 
was  cruel  and  bitter  and  lus  eyes  were  of  the  same  hard, 
cold  blue  as  the  stripe  on  old  Sara's  coffee-basin.    And 

w«  ?i^n„  ^"'  ^'""^ ,   t'^^*  ^y*  to  the  comer  of  his  mouth, 
was  a  long,  raw,  newly-healed  scar. 

It  seemed  to  Poppy  that  while  she  stood  watchinc 

tms  man,  something  inside  her  shrivelled  up  and  blew 

away  from  her  like  a  leaf  in  the  wind.    It  caSie  into  heT 

head  then  that,  after  all,  she  would  not  stay  h^e  at  thU 

house;    ,t  would  be  better  to  go  back  to  the  ved 

Wearifully  she  stepped  down  from  the  high  steps  shlhad 

t^^-^A""^^^  the  green  door,  and  th%n  h^hobbC 
feet  would  go  no  further.  ^yuuuun 

thf  H^Jr^^A*"  the  steps  and  her  head  knocked  against 
the  door.  At  once  dogs  barked  inside,  voices  came  near 
the  door  opened,  letting  strong  Ught  fall  across  the  face^f 
ten'Z  'r^.-"  ^^^  •^°°""-  She  saw  black  faces  aro^d 
m?nf  TH^  °^*"'*'  voices  crying.  "  Wha  I  "  in  astonish- 
ment.   Then  someone  lifted  her  up  very  stronclv  Mid 

,\'w  th''  "^^Jf-  ''^^"8  '^P  an/looS  at  hl^^  sSe 
saw  through  faihng  eyes  that  it  was  the  man  with  thi 

"Who  are  you.  child ?  "  he  asked,  and  his  voice  was 
qmte  kmd  and  friendly.  ^ 

tJ^^'i  *^i  Reeling  of  terror  and  panic  swept  over  the 

child  s  heart ;  but  she  was  very  tired.    She  teUevS  ahl 

was  already  dead.    Her  head  M  back.         "^^vea  ane 

My  soul  is  like  a  shrivelled  leaf."  is  what  she  answered. 


PART    II 

"  '  ""^f"  »*"  anything  like  the  way  a  poppy  lives  with  its  heart 
and  soul  every  second  of  the  day, 

f J'l''* ,""'  ■'?°'^  '"y'"'  ^"''^f '"  ">«  wofld.  Not  a  ioy  of  strength 
Z^   "l  ^iTV  ""')'»'"'««  delight  in  existence  ind  devil-may: 

3S;tei  E'lnTwhi't^re,".*""  "^^'"^  "^  "^  "'*''  """  ""?■'» 

-ilhrT"  ""l!?^'  ''^u*''  °.'  *  P°PPy'  and  'ho  way  it  dies  quickly, 
Thiih^',  ^?^  ^y}^"-  ""^V  P''=''^<'  '  "  "  ""^h  a  definite  vivid  thing 
A^?H  frJS  ?nT'",f  '^!  ""'■  "^  ''?=P'"8  folded  under  the  stall 
A  wld,  fresh  individuality ;  not  a  banal  neutral-tinted  affair  out 
n„H.™f^h*?i,"  »o°>etli,ng  with  a  smile  on  its  face  and  a  claw 
andemeatb,  like  a  rose." 

(ExIracI  from  a  leUtr.l 
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Sill.     u„      ■     •''»,"«'  ^o'lly  <»  '""elf,  lauehinB  a 
SSJ'S.hXS'ori,'  "''"'  "»'  "*'  »'*^^«» 
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„f  J^f  l^^^^.^i  t'^^'^J  *°°'  *'^°"gh  the  spraying  veils 
?L.f  i?^""'  ^^u  ^^.  *t<;^  remained  perfectly  composed 
under  the  swathes  of  white  chiffon  which  she  wore  flung 
^^f  .°'^^!  J"^'  wide  hat,  brought  down  at  the  side! 
and^  twisted  round  her   throat,  with    two  long  flying 

loc^**^  ^'^  ?'J'"  J?'^  between  the  shafts,  running  noise- 
lessly except  for  the  pat  of  his  bare  feet  and  the  '^  Tch-k 
tch-k,  tch-k"  of  the  seed  bangles  round  his  ankles' 
H^^.t  T'"?"'  ^^^^  ?■'  ^^''  ^^  "eating  interest 
t.tinlu  P"L°"  •  "^'  ?"•',"«  '^"'^  ^h°"ts  of  glorification, 
taking  leaps  m  the  air  and  tilting  the  shafts  of  the  rickshaw 
backwards  to  the  discomfort  of  its  occupant 
ph!!!?  '^T'^-  ^V,^\  ^'^  '"  ^  '°w  voice  spoke  a  few 

^nf  i-,T"^%'"  ^"H  ^^'^^  ^^^"^  ^™  cli^ge  his  manners 
and  give  a  glance  of  astonishment  behind  him,  crying : 

Aa-h/  Yeh—boo  Inkosizaan  I  ••  behaving  himself 
thereafter  with  decorum,  for  it  was  a  discon^rting  S 
that  an  Inkostzaan  who  had  come  straight  off  the  mail- 
steamer  at  the  Point  should  speak  wofds  of  reprlS^^ 
mm  in  his  own  language. 
Presently  he  came  to  the  foot  of  the  Berea  Hill,  which 

deep"br^ths!°^'"^'  ^^"""^  ^™  *°  ''*^''^°  ^"""^  ^**  '^^^ 

.r,t^I^y\  ^ffi^  P^J  *''^™  g°ing  down-hiU.  while 
another  climbed  laboriously  up,  both  open  to  the  breeze 

Wp^  °f  ,f!,°P'!--  The  ^°ad  began  to  be  edged  with 
fenced  and  hedged-m  gardens,  the  houses  staning  afar 
and  ahnost  hidden  by  shrubs  and  greenery  ^ 

Jhe  girl  spoke  to  the  rickshaw-puller  once  more. 
The  Inkos  at  the  Point  told  you  where  to  go.    Do 
you  know  the  house  ?  "  6  •    ^u 

nt^K^f  ^"^7!^  ^^''  ''"*  ^'^^^  i*  w^  stiU  afar  off— right 
at  the  top  of  the  Berea.  * 

=io!,»^rl^!t*'^''T/g^""  "^o"*®"*-  It  delighted  her  to  be 
fv^^t^H '  *''"•  A^*  "^f  •'!"'*"  ^  adventure,  and  an  un- 
f^Sfccl  °r-  ^  "Paliaous,  mischievous  smile  flashed 
fw„i  /f*'^!^-  'J*^  '^*  ^'^'^^'ing  °f  the  annoyance  of 
whi  K.  f '""  ^^^'"d  at  the  docks.  He  had  b^en  furioM 
whm  he  found  no  closed  carriage  waiting  for  them. 

.r2^?w^^  °^^  °V''^  ^J^^y-  h"t  it  was  not  theirs,  and  on 
approaching  it  and  finding  out  his  mistake,  he  stood 
stammering  with  anger.  But  she  had  flashed  into  a 
waiting  rickshaw,  knowing  very  well  that  he  could  not 
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^^'^It'  *"  ^'*  °"*  ^'^ «°  ''*'=''  *°  ^'^^  ^'^P  ^tJio^t  making 

th^^t^"!-"^""!?*  '"^"^"^  ^^  t°  ""ake  a  scene  and  attract 
the  attention  o  people  to  himseK.  He  had  indeed  told 
her  m  a  low  voice  to  get  out  and  come  back  with  Sm  to 
wait  for  a  carnage,  but  she  merely  made  a  mouth  ^d 
looked  appealingly  at  him,  saying:  ^ 

Oh  Luce  1    It  wiU  be  so  lovely  in  a  rickshaw     I  hav« 
never  ndden  in  one  like  this  yet  ••  "cssnaw.    i  nave 

•  WeU,  ride  to  the  devil,"  he  had  amiablv  resoonderf 
and  turned  his  back  on  her.  She  had  caUed  out  Xr  Wm 
m  an  entrancingly  sweet  voice  :  ™' 

^^  Yes,  I  know.  Luce  ;  but  what  is  the  address  ?  " 

"  h„;  rrii  ^/^^T/"/^^  ^^^  to  bereelf  now,  stiU  smiling  ■ 
but  really  I  don't  often  vex  him  I  "  """"ng . 

A  man  and  a  woman  passed,  as  she  sat  smilinir  hor 

^fterwards  the  man  said  excitedly  : 

That  girl  takes  the  shine  out  of  Mary-^— •• 
The  woman,  who  looked  well-bred  With  a  casual  dis 

L^^helaTdr "'  ^"''  "^'^  ''''"•  ''"^  ^^^°^^^  ^ 

"  Her  eyes  look  as  though  they  were  painted  in   bv 

teV^T'l.^'^  ''?^  ''  ^'^''^'^  "ke  a  Bea^dsky  pSter^ 
l^JJ^"^  'i^  '"  °"'y.^  S"^  ^ho  is  glad  to  be  aUve.  ^ar^" 
however,  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Africa  "         ^' 

The  girt  heard   the   words  "  Bume- Jones  eves  "  and 
knew  they  were  speaking  of  her.  ^    ' 

At   last  she  arrived  at  the  gates  of  her  destination 
Big    green  iron  gates,  that  cl^ged  behind  her  ^  she 

ff  l-Ten"^Tw"'  '"""  ^  ^"'""S  P  "^^  -«'°  -^P 
,!?  garden.    There  was  no  more  to  be  seen  but  trees 

and  tangles  of  flowering  shrubs  and  bushes  and  stretches 

of  green  grass,  and  trees  and  trees  and  treS     Some  of 

the  trees  were  so  tall  and  old  that  they  must  haveTen 

ISThf  ri''''  '"'''"  ^^'=''  ^"^  ^^""^  fi^t  found  Nata^° 
but  there  were  mangoes  and  sweetly-smelling  oranee 
arboure,  that  could  only  have  been  planted  a  mere  tw^tv 
cL?';;^^  years.  The  magnolia  buslies  were  ^  bud  '^1 
dots  of  red  and?golden  flowers  were  aU  aflare  Carti 
spreading  wide  prickly  arms,  and  tall  forzT  eras^ 
Cool  wet  comers  had  grottos  frondy  with  fS^s  -^S 
comei,  were  like  smaU  tropical  juggles  with  Lor^Ju, 
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p^s  trailed  and  tangled  over  with  heavy  waxen-leaved 
creepers  and  strangely  shaped  flowere. 

At  last  deep  in  the  heart  of  this  wild  still  eardpn 
she  found  the  house.  A  taU,  rose-walbd  house  ftf  bd' 
con.^  and  verandahs,  too,  aU  draped  and  vdled  S 
chng>ng  green.  One  lovely  creeper  that  clothJd  IheTlu 
porch  was  alive  with  flowers  that  wer«  like  scarlet  stars 

She  broke  one  of  them  off  and  stuck  it  in  the  bSom 
of  her  gown,  where  it  glowed  and  bumed  aU  day. 

Then  she  rang  the  bell.  ' 

,  j^l?  *  ™'""t«'  someone  came  bustling  down  the  haU 
and  the  door  opened,  discovering  a  stout  and  eWerW 
coloured  woman  in  a  tight  dress  of  navy-blue  ^teenm'ti 
large  white  spots.  Upon  her  head  she  wore  a  snZv 
f^n.  ^'  *i'  't\°^  '^^  ^^  ^h«  shrieked  and  feU  ba^ 

"  Pn^r.°f  ''^^.  ^^^^  '^"^  conveniently  at  hand 

Whate  HiH  ?^  T**  '■  '^^  "°  "^^^g^  se°t  f°r  Luce  I 
Wiat  tune  did  the  steamer  come,  in  the  name  of  goodness 

^"  ^y?  ".°  ,"^  asking  that  question  now,  Kvkie  "  said 

KKe^      ^"^^  '""y  ^'^^^  *°  ^°  -  to  seKc'arrfa^^ 

Kykie  departed  with  amazing  alacritv   while  thi^  <riri 

"JSt'^'  '^""i  ""^  "P^'^^e fhe  doors^thlt  gUof!^' 
peeped  into  several  rooms.  ^  ' 

"  ?*5**  of  the  old  furniture  from  the  farm  I     3he  com 

a  aght  of  three  stau^,  and  directed  by  the  so3  o^ 
Kykie's  voice,  she  stepped  down  them  and  found  Wse» 

tables  and  broad  shelves.  An  enormous  kitchen  ranre 
shining  and  gleaming  with  steel  and  brass  to^k  u^the 
whole  of  one  side  of  the  kitchen.  Wide^d^ws  fet  in 
a  flood  of  cheerful  sunshine.  wmaows  let  m 

Kykie.  haying  loaded  three  Zulu  boys  with  imnrecation, 
and  instructions  and  driven  them  forlS,  hadTvmk^to  a 
chair  agam,  paiiting.  with  her  hand  pressed  to  te  h^ 
and  an  expression  of  utter  misery  on  her  f^e.  ' 

Dont  be  so  excited,  Kykie,"  said  the  eirl  "  Yo„ 
can't  ^ape  the  wrath  to  come  :  what  is  the  u^of  maWn^ 
yourself  miserable  about  it  beforehand  ?  "  ^"^^ 

Kykie  roUed  her  big  eyes  heavenwards;    the  whites 
of  them  were  a  golden  yellow.  wmtes 

"  His  first  day  home  1 "  she  wailed.    "  They  told,  me 
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^S^  ^i?^"*  ^'='™*  ornamented  with  scowls. 
"  Non«n     I  ^*  ",8"^  '^  anyone's,"  she  asserted. 
Com.?,  i  ?*'    y°"  ^"°*  L"«  always  hkes  mCrbest 

Me  I-    With  the  lunch  to  get  ready  I  "  screamprf  W^n. 
S»"«  up  she  ran  to  tie  stove' Ld'S^lo'^rSfe 

the  &  "Sl^'llT^^"!"  ^^  P°PPy>  «°^S  towards 
day  hZ;-         ^  ^'^^  y°"  ''^  *^'y  "^^^  on  my  first 

♦n™  l/'^^"^^^''!  °°  ^^^-    As  a  rule  she  was  of  a  sociable 

b«Snt  w      -^Py-  s'^^wing  her  everything  and  bom- 
rltS    f^'""''l"^*'°"S'"    but  now  she  was  in  the 

£^d  when°le'^te3"  '"^^  ^°'^*^  ^''^^  "^^  ^^^  ^ 
h,^t^\u'^^^^  '^^^W  a  "coloured  St.   Helena  ladv " 

Mnrant  amongst  civUized  people,  and  she  spoke  cS  Md 

to  ?Si  ?'?,e'»*K*'''=^8  ™*»y  Prions  expr^ons^fto  o^ 

Shi  ^  oS  'S!S  'l*^  ""  ^  ofintense  retoSi^e^ 

sne  was  often  crabbed  of  temper  and  cantankerous  of 
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tragne,  but  the  heart  within  her  wide  and  voluptuous 

t^^'^h^'f.^^  ^""''.^^^SJ  "^^  ^  that  SS 
to  hrni     She  liad  served  him  during  the  whoirof  Wa 

in,  she  recognized  her  books,  and  the  fadfd  yeUow^ 
counterpane  with  the  border  of  red  poppies  woS  by 
Kykie  in  past  days.    She  took  off  her  hat  ^d  °umy^ 

cSLi°^'"h^^r*^"*'"e"^  ^^'  ^"^hions  were  ta  W 
chairs;  her  books  in  their  accustomed  book-shelves- 
her  long  mirror  with  the  slim  gilt  frame  hm^g  beS 
two  windows  that  gave  upon  the  balcony;  hef  S^ 
table  stood  opposite  the  mirror  where  she  could  l^k  up 
Sf.1^«  K  ^^^he  wrote.  Her  brown  print  of  Mon^ 
^thflTiJ-^^'A^^l  ^^fs^ing-table,  and  her  silver  cx^ 
with  the  ivory  Christ  nailed  to  it  hung  over  her  head— 

"  To  keep  a  maid  from  harm  I  " 

There  were  no  pictures  on  the  pale  gold  waUs  •  onlv 
three  wonder  ul  tfrawings  of  herself,  dine  in  wev  3 
blue  and  scarlet  chalk  on  sheets  of  rough-edSd^oL^n 
brown  paper  and  fastened  up  by  draWing-P^  ^^e 
were  the  work  of  Luce  Abinger.  ■'""'S  puw.     inese 

She  observed  that  all  the  bowls  and  vases  were  fiUed 
with  green  leaves-no  flowers.  Kykie  and  the  few  knew 
that  green  leaves  were  dearer  to  her  than  flowers 

rtesently  she  rose  and  went  to  the  mirror  on  the  wall 
Her  hair  did  not  qmte  please  her,  so  she  took  out  two  UWe 
gold  side-combs  and  ran  them  through  it,  until  it  br^ched 
out  charactenstically  once  more.  She  performed^  tto 
ceremony  on  an  average  of  twenty  times  a  day ,  ^d  alwa^ 
with  a  look  of  the  frankest  pleas^  at  the  sght  of  h3 

I  am  that  it  branches  out  in  that  fiscinatine  way  tha? 
]ust  suits  my  face  I    If  it  were  any  other  Sid  of  h^ 

^i^ZgF"    ' "'  '""'y-  ^  '^°^^ '"''  ^'^^  °«^iy^ 

Later  she  stepped  into  the  balcony.  The  sun  eHll 
glared,  but  the  place  was  fuU  of  d^^ootaL!Xr  S 
roof  was  masse<f  with  clematis  and  virginiS^  crSp^r 
and  heavy  curtains  of  creeper  hung  from  "^f  Z^- 
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bottom  of  a  womanV  Ln  ^  '  ^^.\^  ^^'=^  fr°th  at  the 
the  Natai  coasMhlf  stiufh'E-  ^«\«t°nns  sweep 
and  flash  like  a  thousand  r™^  ^*  '^v"  ^"^  '^^  ^^^ 

passed  through  the  garden  ^l/r^"^; -^"^  A^'i^ger 
across  the  green  W  He  .^k'  'I^'^?  noiseleslly 
her  white  K  ^^  the  .mfirt  V  ^«^»g  there,  in 

he  desired  to  curse  God  and  die  ^  ''  *^*" 

pd  jangling  hi"  orte  t°ogSe''r°rhatariS''  ^*^S 
impatient.    He  nevpr  +m.^);I^   iT-     ,■'''*  *''^°  he  was 

come  to  the  cLTuILn  that   like  Ta;^^^      J'M  ^^^ 

reason  to  hate  and  fear  naked  bkdel""^  ^■'  ^'  ^'"^  «""« 

ihe  g-gong  has  been  sounded  twice  for  vn„  "  i,    v 

x?a  p':.^-  >'-  ^^'^^  the^^'wtaife'm^ 

and  I  nel.^KtL^iSthJgt'^'*  fc/-  -?«  »• 
beat  it  louder  "  ^  ^-    ^ykie,  you  should 

What  can  be  the  matter  with  KyMe  I »  said  Poppy 
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in  a  wondering  voice.  What  she  was  really  wondering 
was,  whether  the  fireworks  had  all  been  exhausted  on 
Kykie's  devoted  head  or  whether  there  would  be  a  de- 
tonation in  her  own  direction  shortly. 

Babiyaan,  a  boy  who  had  been  in  Luce  Abinger's  service 
for  ten  years,  waited  upon  them  with  deft,  swift  hands. 
Poppy  gave  an  inquinng  glance  at  him;  but  though 
he  had  also  received  a  generous  share  of  obloquy  and 
vilification,  .lis  face  was  as  serene  and  impassive  as  an 
Egyptian's. 

Some  delicious  fish  was  served,  grilled  as  only  Kykie 
could  grill,  followed  by  cutlets  and  green  peas,  and  a 
salad  of  sliced  Avocada  pears,  delicately  peppered,  and 
with  a  ravishing  dressing. 

Luce  Abinger  always  preferred  Poppy  to  mix  the  salads. 
He  said  that  she  combined  all  the  quahfications  demanded 
by  the  old  Spanish  receipt  for  the  maker  of  a  goot'  salad 
—a  spendthrift  for  the  oil,  a  miser  for  the  vinegar,  a 
counsellor  for  the  salt,  and  a  lunatic  to  stir  all  up.  It 
appeared  that  she  sometimes  fell  short  in  the  matter  of 
salt,  but  she  assured  him  that  he  had  a  fine  stock  of  that 
within  himself  to  fall  back  on,  and  acids  too,  in  case  of  a 
lack  of  vinegar. 

Kykie's  salad  was  very  good,  and  Poppy  told  Babiyaan 
to  tell  her  so.  Later,  she  also  sent  a  message  of  praise 
concerning  the  omddte  au  Kirsch.  Except  for  these 
remarks  the  meal  was  partaken  of  in  silence.  Poppy, 
while  she  ate,  observed  and  approved  the  old-rose  waJk, 
the  few  beautiful  mellowy  pictures  upon  them,  the  dark 
polished  floor  and  the  Persian  praying-rugs  spread  sleekly 
down  the  room.  She  looked  everywhere  but  at  the  face 
of  Luce  Abinger,  for  she  knew  that  his  devils  were  at  him  ; 
and  as  the  possessor  of  devils  of  her  own,  she  both  felt 
compassion  and  exhibited  courtesy  in  the  presence  of 
other  people's.  She  never  looked  at  Luce  Abmger's  face 
at  any  time  if  she  could  help  it,  for  the  sight  of  unbeautiful 
thmgs  always  gave  her  intense  pain  ;  and  his  face  had 
the  added  terror  and  sadness  of  a  thing  that  has  once  been 
beautiful.  Its  right  side  was  still  strong  and  fine  in 
nne :  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  mouth,  before  it 
was  dragged  out  of  drawing  by  the  scar  and  embittered 
and  distorted  by  its  frightful  sneer,  must  have  been  wonder- 
fully alluring.  The  scar  had  left  his  eyes  untouched, 
except  for  a  slight  pulling-down  of  the  outer  comer  ot 
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Babiyaan  foUowing  him  ^  "*  *^*  ™°'"' 

and  fuU  of  d^rcomfortahl^  .r^^&-    ^*  *^^  ^^^^^y 

wtot  „°it  ?J'S?  fc?""  S,,"!"  ?.  "1""  *«»■ 
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figurement.    He  would  have  to  run   the  gauntlet  of 
»mimr  eyes  grown  curious  and  questioning. 

why  should  he  have  chosen  to  come  back  at  all  to 
the  place  of  his  torment  ?  "  Poppy  wondered.  "  It  would 
surely  have  been  simpler  and  easier  to  have  settled  in 
Italy  or  somewhere  where  he  knew  no  one,  and  would 
not  be  noticed  so  much.  It  can  only  be  that  Africa  has 
her  talons  in  Aw  heart  too :  she  has  clawed  him  back  to 
her  brown  old  bosom  :  he  Aai  to  come." 

As  Poppy  sat  in  the  verandah  thinking  of  these  thines. 
she  heard  the  boys  m  the  room  behind  her  clearing  the 
luncheon-table,  and  talking  to  each  other  in  their  own 
language.  Either  they  had  forgotten  her  or  they  thoueht 
»ne  coulr.  not  hear. 

J  ^;*.''*   ^^   Shlalaimbona   gone  ?  "   asked    Umzibu  • 
,,  S^o^yaan  answered  without  hesitation  : 
He  has  gone  to  the  Ker-lub  to  make  a  meetine  with 
Ititandueaza  and  Umkoomaia."  ^ 

.  Few  things  are  more  amazing  than  your  Kaffir  servants' 
mtunate  knowledge  of  your  affairs,  except  it  be  their 
absolute  loyalty  and  secrecy  in  these  matters  outside 
your  own  walls.  Abroad  from  home  their  eyes  and  ears 
and  tongue  know  nothing.  They  are  stocks  and  stones. 
Ihey  might  be  fishes  for  aU  the  information  they  can  eive 
concemmg  you  and  yours. 

Also,  whether  they  love  or  hate  or  are  indifferent  to 
him  they  serve,  they  will  infallibly  supply  him  with  a 
native  name  that  will  fit  him  like  his  own  skin.  Some- 
tunes  the  name  is  a  mere  mentioning  of  a  physical  char- 
acteristic, but  usually  it  is  a  thing  more  subtle-some 
pecuhanty  of  manner  or  expression,  some  idiosyncrasy  of 
speech— a  man's  secret  sin  has  been  known  to  be  blazoned 
forth  m  one  t^rse  Zulu  word. 

It  must  no  be  supposed,  however,  that  South  African 
nativM  are  as  deep  in  mysterious  lore  as  the  Chinese,  or 
as  subtle  as  Egyptians.  The  fact  is  merely,  that  like  aU 
uncivilized  peoples  they  have  a  fine  set  of  instincts : 
Md  intuition  leads  them  to  nearly  the  same  conclusions 
about  people  as  would  a  trained  reasoning  power.  Only 
that  th3  native  conclusion  has  a  comer  of  the  alluring 
misty  veU  of  romance  thrown  over  it,  while  the  trained 
reason  might  only  supply  a  cold,  hard,  and  perhaps  nn- 
mterestmg  fact.  r»  "" 

Instances  are.  where  the  meaning  of  a  native  nickname 
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is  too  jubUe  for  the  nominee  himself— though  anw  7.,i.. 
wlio  runs  may  read  and  undersS  If  ifuce  /hW« 
had  asked  his  servants  why  thev  cX/l  him  ci?  ;  '^TSef 

s«  aZ     Wh  **^'^y  *•"*  *°^'l  means-i/«f  trA^T  y^ 
A  4"?;  GS"anne=esVf^'>^LV%r{i 

Sf-K^t^^tt^LSicrS^I 

ne^To^^T^o  t5r*?f  ^^'  *^"«'  ^^'"^-  «^->°<^"- 

seS.*"^^  |;1s^SmTd^  *Sr  tSs^ai''^'^.*^^' 
things.  Poppy  found  it  wiser  to  obey  Wm  "'"*' 

uSr""  '°"''""''*  *°  «*^^  '"^"'^^""g  information  to 

•  "  ^^l\  ^  Shldaimbona  was  goine  to  cet  into  thn  ,.,, 
na«e,  l/«.A<,<>«<ria  came  to  the  do<L  an*d  feU  ui^n  hfm 

self  «  BJlTtf^"'"'  ""^^  "^«  ^'"^  translated    o  her? 

alh^^Sot""^-    "^^  "°^''  UrnKoomata.  too.  hid 

"That  means  someone  who  is  very  reliable   litoroii,, 

ifaW  thil- "'' -^  *°  ^°"  that'LiTS:\hoa 
,„^  ■?  *^^  *""*  "  occurred  to  her  that  she  was  tfi^H 
and  would  go  to  rest  in  her  room  awhile.  She  haSn  at 
five  that  morning  to  watch  the  African  co^t^dlevd 
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in  the  thought  that  she  would  loon  have  her  foot  on  her 
own  land  again.  TTie  excitement  of  the  day  had  tired 
her  more  than  the  knew.  When  she  looked  in  her  glass 
to  rake  the  httle  gold  combs  through  her  hair,  she  saw  that 
she  was  pale.  The  only  colour  about  her  was  her  scarlet 
ardent  mouth  and  the  flower  at  her  breast. 

She  flung  off  her  gown  and  plunged  her  arms  and  face 
into  cold  water,  then  let  down  her  hair  with  a  rush  and 
pulling  her  chair  opposite  her  mirror,  she  sat  down  in  com- 
pany she  had  never  so  far  found  uninteresting— the 
company  of  her  own  reflection. 

She  did  not  put  on  a  wrapper.  For  one  thing  the  day 
was  warm,  for  another  she  found  great  pleasure  in  seeing 
her  bare  pale  arms  and  shoulders,  and  the  tall  pale  throat 
above  them,  so  slim  and  young.  Indeed,  there  are  few 
more  beautiful  things  in  the  world  than  a  young  throat- 
be  It  girl's  or  boy's,  bird's  or  beast's. 

The  scarlet  flower  she  had  plucked  at  the  door  she  wore 
now  between  her  breasts.  She  looked  at  the  girl  in  the 
glass  a  long,  long  time,  and  the  girl  looked  back  at  her 
Hut  It  was  not  the  look  of  the  woman  who  counts  and 
examines  her  weapons,  for  Poppy  Destin  was  heart- 
whole;  she  had  never  yet  looked  into  her  glass  to  see 
how  she  was  reflected  in  some  man's  eyes.  Always  she 
looked  to  wonder.  The  transformation  of  hersetf  from 
what  she  had  been  only  six  years  ago  to  what  she  was 
now  at  eighteen,  never  ceased  to  fascinate  and  amaze  her. 
When  she  thought  of  the  tormented,  tragic  features  she 
had  feared  to  catch  a  ghmpse  of,  and  looked  now  into  that 
narrow  «:axlet-hpped  Wac-eyed  subtle  face,  crowned  with 
Ironds  of  black,  black  hair,  she  believed  she  must  be  wit- 
nessing a  miracle.  When  she  remembered  her  aching, 
thin,  childish  body,  beaten,  emaciated,  lank :  and  beheld 
herself  now,  long-hmbed.  apple-breasted,  with  the  slim 
strong  grace  and  beauty  of  a  Greek  boy,  she  could  have 
shouted  for  joy  and  amazement  at  the  wonder  of 
It  all. 

Yet  in  the  old  white  farmhouse  where  she  had  found 
refuge  Mid  a  remarkable  education,  she  had  been  able 
to  watch  with  her  own  eyes  the  change  of  the  famished, 
wretched  httle  two-leaved  seedling  into  a  beautiful 
flowenng  plant. 

She  had  often  thought  of  herself  as  one  set  alone  in  an 
and  waste  to  travel  where  and  how  she  could,  with  no  help 
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very  close  to  reaUzine  the  truH^-lth^f  .7'  ^''^}^  =«»»« 

what  she  was  to  the  sw^t  «m^  i  •  t^^  °'"^  ™'"=''  °' 

been  her  m^ter^al  LS„     F  %o"ur^'Zn^'"  Ti?"  ^ 
worn  a  shawl  ov*r  hot  iT   j  "    i    ^^1"  grandmother  has 

And  there  was  more  that  Poppy  Destin  did  nnt  irn«„ 
She  was  only  eighteen  and  coulFnot  taow  aU  h-r  riwi 

daughters  :  there  lay  her  lieautv  '  t W^c  w      "•*  '^'^ 

♦  ^"^l'yK^^K^••=/'>-  S  and^gto  [hri?^  of 
trunks  which  had  been  pUed  up  insile  the  door  she  took 
her  dressing-<ase  from  the  suimut  of  the  S  ^d  ^ 
belong  ,t,  extracted  a  little  white  veUumXereT  no^" 
book.    Sittmg  down  before  her  writing  fahi7=h-  j 

the  book  at  fandom  and  kisSS  >^S«  i1r.?l^°S 
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tears  and  a  passion  that  always  surged  in  her  when  she 
touched  it.  For  it  contained  the  story  of  her  childhood, 
sung  in  little  broken,  wretched  songs.  Her  blurred  eyes 
looked  from  one  heading  to  another : 

"  My  heart  is  as  cold  as  a  stone  in  the  sea  I " 
"  My  soul  is  Uke  a  shrivelled  leaf  I  " 
"  The  woman  with  the  crooked  breast." 

This  was  the  title  of  old  Sara's  story  made  into  a  Uttle 
song. 

Poppy  Destin  dreamed  of  being  a  great  writer  some 

day ;   but  she  knew,  with  the  sure  instinct  of  the  artist, 

that  even  if  her  dream  came  true  she  could  never  surpass 

these  little  studies  in  misery;    these  cries  of  wretched- 

neM  wrung  from  a  child's  heart  by  the  cruel  hands  of  Life. 

Nothing  had  ever  yet  been  able  to  wipe  from  her  mind 

the  remembrance  of  those  days.    For  six  years  she  had 

Uved  a  Ufe  in  which  fresh  events  and  interests  were  of 

daily  occurrence  :  and  Uke  a  blighted  seedling  transplanted 

to  a  warm,  kind  climate,  she  had  blossomed  and  bloomed 

m  mind  and  body.    But  the  memory  of  those  days  that 

had  known  no  gleam  of  hope  or  gladness  hung  like  a  dark 

veU  over  her  youth,  and  still  had  power  to  drive  her  into 

torments  of  hatred  and  misery.    Her  soul  was  still  a 

shrivelled  leaf,  and  her  heart  as  cold  as  a  stone  in  the  sea. 

She  was  very  sure  that  this  should  not  be  so ;   she  knew 

that   she  was  incomplete.    The  instincts  of  her  artist 

nature  told  her  that  somewhere  in  the  world  there  must 

be  someone  or  something  that  would  wipe  this  curse  of 

hatred  from  her ;  but  she  had  never  been  able  to  find  it 

and  she  knew  not  where  to  seek  it.    Art  failed  her  when 

she  applied  it  to  this  wound  of  hers  that  bled  inwardly. 

Despairingly  she  sometimes  wondered  whether  it  was 

religion  she  needed ;    but  religion  in  the  house  of  Luce 

Abinger  was  a  door  to  which  she  found  no  key. 

Often,  abroad,  she  had  stolen  away  and  knelt  in  quiet 
churches,  and  burnt  candles  in  simple  wayside  chapels, 
trying,  praving,  to  throw  off  the  heavy,  weary  armour 
that  cased  her  in,  to  get  hght  into  her,  to  feel  her  heart 
openmg,  Uke  a  flower,  and  the  dew  of  God  falUng  upon  it. 
She  had  searched  the  face  of  the  Madonna  in  many  lands 
for  some  symbol  that  would  point  the  way  to  a  far-off 
reflection  in  herself  of : 

H  The  peace  and  giace  of  Mary*!  faoa," 
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She  had  knelt  in  dim  cathedrals,  rackinjr  her  eara  to 
«W,  some  note  in  gorgeous  organ  straiTfr  wme^ord 

U^Si^L^P*  ^*/  P"?""*  *'"'*  ^°"I'>  l«t  l«»e  a  flood  of 
light  m  her  and  transform  her  life.  But  always  whenth^ 
ecstasy  and  exaltation  had  passed  off,  and  the  scent  of 
incense  no  onger  wrapped  hir  round,  she  could  fed  aL°n 

breast.     She  could  hear  without  annoyance  the  bitter 

tTf^°^  w"v,^''  ^i  ""f^""  ^"'J  priests  and  church^ 
and  though  they  offended  her  taste,  could  listen  serene- 
eyed  She  understood  very  well  what  ailed  Luce  Abineer 
for  she  was  touched  with  the  blight  that  lay  tWck  upon 

£Sl-«,"»%"**r  ^"^  ^^T^'  ^  vision  darkened ^by 
hatred  and  evd  memories.    His  soul  was  maimed  and 

,^^  '"^*'  ''^  '^^^  ^^''■°»  that  his  fa^eTad  been 
^^^,,'"'lf ^f^'  ^"^  ''*'  terribly  hated  God.  Poppy 
often  thought  of  It  as  an  ironical  trick  of  fate,  that  she  an? 
Luce  ,.binger-jnst  the  two  people  in  all  South  Africa 
perhaps,  who  could  do  least  ^r  each  other's  peace  a^d 
Heaimg-should  be  thrown  together  to  Uve  mder^he  s^e 

o?her  weu'^^ffi  „,^"h  T\^5^  ^^^^^  '"^^  served  e^h 
^c^l™  ?nH  tl  J"k''*  his  house  a  refuge  for  her  from 
Kwwr«  ^^  been  the  means  of  educating  and 
brmgmg  her  to  fine  womanhood.  She,  on  the  other  hand 
Tmfr  "^'"^'^^  ?t  a  time  when  he  w«  on  the  v^ge 
of  madness  and  when  it  meant  everything  to  him  to  have 

The  solitude  of  the  quiet  old  farm,  chosen  for  its  isolated 
gjsitxon  was  Ughtened  by  the  p;esence  of  he  ~ 
girl.  Abmger  had  been  diverted  to  watch  the  chsmee  Z? 
aeveWent  in  the  smaU,  shipwrecked  vagabo^K- 
wards  ,t  had  first  amused,  then  interest^  iZ    to  f^ 

LVh^f  ^PP"**  1  °"  ^"^^S.  For  three  yea^  he  hS 
taught  her  himself,  m  strange  desultory  fashion  it  is  tnie 
but  It  happened  to  be  the  l^hion  best  suited  to  her  n^s 
a^  temperament  He  imported  from  England  h^| 
weekly  packages  of  books  of  both  modem  aSd  da^kfl 

^t^J^l  "*  ^°^^  ^°PPy  *he  free  run  of  aU  ;  only 
always  she  must  recount  to  him  afterwards  what  she  ha^d 
read.    A  sort  of  discussion  ensued,  so  dominated  by  his 

A^J!^J^'°f^'^^  **'**"«  ***  that  she  certainly  rii  no 
danger  of  developmg  any  mawkish  views  of  life.    This  f« 
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two  or  three  hours  daily.    The  rest  of  time  was  hers  to  read 
m  or  wander  for  hours  in  the  lovely  silent  country,  know- 
ing a  peace  and  tranquillity  she  had  never  dreamed  of  in  her 
early  wretched  years.    The  part  of  the  Transvaal  they 
were  m  was  but  thinly  populated— a  few  scattered  Boer 
farms,  and  a  native  mission-house  with  a  chapel  and 
school  instituted  by  a  brotherhood  of  French  priests  of 
the  Jesuit  order.    These  were  their  only  neighbours,  and 
they  not  close  ones. 
Abinger  had  chosen  his  retreat  well. 
After  three  years  it  had  occurred  to  him  to  leave  the 
farm  and  go  back  to  the  world.    He  had  tired  of  seclusion, 
and  longed,  even  while  he  feared,  to  be  amongst  his  fellows 
agam.    He  was  not  yet  prepared,  however,  to  go  back  to 
the  African  haunts  that  had  known  him  in  the  past  but 
made  for  the  big  open  world  beyond  the  seas  ;  and  Poppy 
went  with  him  as  his  sister.    Wherever  they  went  he  never 
allowed  her  to  make  any  friends ;  only  when  they  reached 
any  city  or  place  where  he  cared  to  stay  for  any  length 
of  time,  he  at  once  engaged  masters  and  mistresses  for 
her,  to  continue  the  education  that  he  had  by  now  tired 
of  supermtending,  but  which,  for  reasons  of  his  own.  he 
wished  to  perfect. 

CHAPTER  11 

At  five  o'clock  Kykie  appeared  with  a  tea-tray.  She  had 
assumed  an  air  of  calm,  and  her  afternoon  dress,  wliich 
afCorded  a  fine  display  of  roses  trellised  on  a  bright  blue 
background,  and  gave  her  the  appearance  of  a  large  and 
comfortable  ottoman.  She  cast  an  outraged  look  about 
the  room. 

"  Haven't  you  unpacked  yet,  for  gracious  sake.  Poppy  ?  " 
No,  I  haven't.    Bring  the  tea  over  here,  Kykie.'' 

She  was  lying  on  her  bed,  which  was  long  and  narrow 
as  the  path  to  heaven,  and  yet  seemed  to  have  grown  too 
short  for  her,  since  she  was  obliged  to  perch  her  feet  upon 
the  brass  bar  across  the  end. 

"  Then  what  have  you  been  doing,  in  the  name  of  eood- 

iss  me  ?  "  " 


"  Nothing  ....  just  thinking  ....  pour  it  out  and 
come  and  sit  by  me  here  ....  I  haven't  had  a  word  with 
you  yet, 
.    Kylde  poured  out  the  tea,  and  put  some  little  toasted 
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loM  have  you  been  here  ?  "  ^         *'°* 

and&g  heTej.ebZ'"^^'^''  """^^  "^^  '^<>-^^-" 
haSion'!^.^„,r^^,k?^:^S  *his  house  ready  for 

plilSdr-^  *"  "^^*  "°^'    I  ^•»°«ld  think  Luce  was 
appreciates  ^you  do     He  hirnff™*  *  •^"<'  ^  am  sure  he 

TvSi^y  ^,^/he"#hed":^ol;r/r^  r^^^^  ■"«  ^'^^  - 
don•rs^th";tao;p^L'tf)f^^^"'  »^**i'«°i 

in  LondoUdo  ttey  ?  "  *°  "^^  ^^'y  *«"'  abroad 

andm^LcUngfo^/""'  °'  ~'^'"  «-<J  ^oPPy  smiling 
Suddenly  KyJde's  face  became  dolorous. 

notice  o/him  "    ^     '  °*"''  ^''^^  ^^^  *^^  the'sLghtest 

"  Mo^re'Te?^;  ftvilTto"^  'h*'  "'"^  ^'^'^^  ^^-^  '" 
you  waitingon  me."       ^       **  ''""^  *«^  and  have 

don.'^oi  Po3*"^""  "^'^  "  ''^*  ""^"a-*  ^  that  Lon- 
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sight  of  Africa  they  began  to  pall  and  hurt  ....  yoa'v« 
no  idea  of  the  feeling,  Kykie  ....  it  is  terrible  .... 
and  it  always  came  upon  me  worst  in  cities.  I  used  to  be 
sick  with  longing  for  a  glimpse  of  the  big  open  spaces 
with  nothing  m  view  but  land  and  sky  ....  for  the  smell 
of  the  veldt,  you  know,  when  it  is  baking  hot  and  the 
rain  comes  fizzling  down  on  it :  and  the  early  morning 
wind,  when  it  has  blown  across  a  thousand  miles  of  sun- 
burnt grass  and  Uttle  stalky,  stripy,  veldt-flowers  and 
stubby  bushes,  and  smells  of  the  big  black  patches  on 
the  hill-sides  where  the  fires  have  been,  and  of  the  dorn 
bloems  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  ....  and  the  oozy, 
muddy,  reeking,  rushing  rivers  I  Oh,  Kykie,  when  I 
thought  of  Africa,  in  some  prim  blue-and-gold  continental 
hotel,  I  felt  like  a  raged  tiger-cat,  raging  at  the  bars  of  the 
cage  I  ....  In  Pans  and  London  I  couldn't  bear  to  go 
to  the  big  open  parks  for  fear  the  sickness  would  come 
upon  me  ....  It  was  like  being  a  wild  ass  of  the  desert, 
knee-haltered  in  a  walled-in  garden." 

Kykie  might  have  been  an  amazingly-arrayed  copper  idol 
representing  Africa,  so  benign  and  gratified  was  her  smile. 

"  TeU  me  some  more.  Poppy.  Where  else  did  you  think 
of  Africa  ?  " 

"  Well,  Palermo  nearly  drove  me  wild.  It  has  the  same 
hot  moist  air  as  Natal,  and  the  flowers  have  the  same 
subtle  scents.  Thr  big  spotted  mosquitoes  bit  like 
terriers  and  followed  us  as  high  as  we  could  go ;  but  I 
couldn't  even  hate  thent,  Kykie,  they  were  so  like  the 
wretches  we  have  out  here — ^there's  been  one  biting  my 
instep  all  the  afternoon."  She  pulled  up  her  foot,  and 
began  to  rub  the  spot  gently  through  her  stocking. 

"  I  think  Norway  was  the  worst  of  all.  The  men  there 
have  beards  and  the  same  calm  eyes  as  the  Boers,  and 
the  people  are  all  simple  and  kind,  just  as  they  were  on 
the  farms  in  the  Transvaal  ....  and  sometimes  on  the 
top  of  a  steep  still  hill  I  could  close  my  eyes  and  pretend 
that  I  was  on  a  wild  mountain  krantz  and  the  hush  of  the 
waterfalls  all  round  one  was  the  hush  of  the  tall  veldt 
grasses  waving  in  the  wind  ....  But  when  I  looked, 
and  saw  only  the  still  green  waters  of  the  fjords  and  afar 
of!  a  glacier  thrust  out  between  two  hills  like  the  claw 
of  some  great  white  monster  ....  Oh  Kykie,  I  could 
have  torn  the  heart  out  of  my  breast  and  thrown  it  into 
the  waters  below." 
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t  J?"^*^^°'^  "*  '    ^^  ""^^  ^^^^^  coloured  people  there 

T  hlfl^'fVi"  ?°":*y  i  ^"^  America  b  full  of  them,  and 
I  hate  them  for  cheats  and  frauds  ....  for  I  was  alw^ 
^temng  and  waiting  to  hear  some  Kaffir  or  D^h  worf 
from  theu-  hps  .  and  they  never  spoke  anyttoR 

fhb,  kS^'       ""^^  American:  through  their  n^  iSI 

dueto°sUrt^?''*°'^'*  ^'^  *^"  '"*  ^^^^  ^^^  *^  '^'^  « 

tJl,!^'^t  ^  ***  *  ^y  "  ^°  elevated-railway  car,  who 
though  he  WM  magnificently  dressed  in  navy  blue  seree 
^±r'\^  brimmer  hat.  looked   so    Jy    Le  Jim 

fc™  ^T"  '^^'i  ''^■"^''  .™^*  '^^te  and  come  back  to  the 
farm,  Jun,  and  mmd  the  sheep  I ' 

who^mi^W  ***'?.'*  **  ™%  ^"^  ^^'-i  to  another  W 
dothes^^  ^^"    *    ^'^^    *='''^*    «<=«Pt   for  bis 

.v."  •  ^7'  **"*  °°®  ^oo'^  to  me  as  if  she  U  dippy.  I  think 
^^hintbrPrl^n^/h^^  Hammerstein's  that  ^^^ant'^^e'^^E 

K^^r^^d^-a^ei^K^^^^^^^^^^ 
and  wouldn't  speak  to  me  for  a  week."  ' 

Havmg  finished  her  tea  and  eaten  aU  the  bread-and- 
her  |r    "'^"'-  '^'  ^'^  ^"y  ^'"^  °"  1^^'  pillow  l^ndcired 

said  Kv^f '°^/^^'  '^^  ^  5:°"  ''^^^  ^««°  the  world  !  " 
qdet  nl^--  """^  y°"  ''^^^  *=°'"«  I'ack  to  the  old 

abl'u?°het*  tn-i^^H^-  ^'T  Soing  to  persuade  Luce  to  go 
"  wi^il  '  ^  T^\  P^°P^*'  ^^  '^t  "le  do  the  same.'  ^ 
see  tw  t,»  ?''^''  '^'^  5  '^'^  Ky'^^  vehemently.  "  I 
^.  n  t  ^^  •?  ^'^  t'^an  ever  about  his  mark." 
t,^  .r"l  knows  a  lot  of  pople  here.  I  don't  see  how 
he  can  keep  them  from  comSTg  to  the  house  •  Md  I  hP»rH 

nL^^Su-^ll.*^.'^  ""'  "^^  '°"^  *°  the"  Club'thil  S 
df  urSaLf ""  "  "^  ''"''  ^^  '*  '^"^  S°'"S  t°  ^but 

here^^lS^L^"  *?  ^''^  ^'"'''  ^"*  '^^  ^°°'t  let  anyone  come 
Mm;  in  tL^  ?''^°.  ™*  '*^<=t  o^'J^'^  that  no  one  is  to 
come  m  the  front  gates ;  they  are  to  be  locked  and  he  wiS 


can 
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keep  the  key.  Everything  is  to  come  by  the  back  entrance 
and  that,  too,  is  to  be  locked." 

Poppy's  face  clouded. 

"  Oh  Kykie  I  I  wouldn't  mind  if  we  were  back  in  the 
old  farm  with  the  free  veldt  all  round  us ;  but  to  be  shut 

up  in  a  house  and  garden (and  with  Luce's  devils," 

she  added  to  herself),  "  even  if  it  is  a  lovely  garden  !  " 

Kykie's  face  expressed  lugubrious  sympathy,  but  she 
held  out  no  hope. 

"  You'll  have  to  amuse  yourself  like  you  did  before, 
with  your  music,  and  your  reading,  and  writuig,  and  be  a 
good  child,"  she  said. 

"  But  I'm  not  a  child  any  longer.  Can't  you  see  how 
I've  grown  up  ?  " 

"  I  can  see  that  you  won't  have  to  go  and  find  milk- 
cactus  to  rub  on  your  breasts  any  more,"  said  Kykie, 
eyeing  her  with  the  calm  candour  of  the  native. 

Poppy  coloured  slightly,  and  made  occasion  to  throw 
a  comer  of  the  quilt  over  her  bare  shoulders  and  arms. 

"  For  the  sake  of  grace  you  needn't  mind  me,"  remarked 
Kykie.  "  Haven't  I  watched  you  many  a  moonlight 
night  stealing  down  to  where  it  grew  by  the  old  spruit  ?  " 

The  girl's  colour  deepened ;  she  gave  a  wistful  little 
side  glance  at  the  old  woman. 

"  I  did  so  want  to  be  beautiful.  I  would  have  dived 
to  the  bottom  of  the  filthiest  hole  in  that  old  spruit  a 
dozen  times  a  day  to  make  myself  the  tiniest  atom  less 
ugly  than  I  was.  Do  you  remember  that  deep  part  where 
the  water  was  so  clear  and  we  could  see  hundreds  of  crabs 
pulling  pieces  of  flesh  off  the  leg  of  the  dead  horse  ?  " 

"  Oh  sis  yes  I  I  wondered  how  you  could  go  and  look 
at  the  stinking  thing  day  after  day." 

"  I  used  to  be  pretending  to  myself  that  it  was  my 
aimt  they  were  eating.  Oh  Kykie  I  I  have  some  dark 
caves  in  my  soul  I  " 

"  And  no  wonder,  surely  to  goodness.  Never  will  I 
forget  the  night  we  opened  the  door  and  you  fell  into  the 
house,  all  blood  and  mud,  and  your  eyes  like  a  mal-meit's* 
flaring  and  flickering  like  the  sulphur  on  a  match." 

Poppy  covered  her  eyes. 

■'  Don't  talk  about  it " 

At  this  time  a  telephone  bell  began  to  ring  somewhere 
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1mm  th^'^'  «"J^  Kylde.  on  her  feet  in  an  instant  flew 
from  the  room  at  top  speed.    She  came  back  laterto  sav 

te  ho^p't;^  H "«''  ^"^  ""^"^  "P  *°  t«"  her  he  would  not 
"O^Vj^Tfu    Poppy  was  delighted. 

friends-  Id'itJn*^  ""v*^  *^**  l"  '*  d'°'"S  with  old 
♦„  K      L  ^  ■    ^"  ^°  *"""  *«  «>uch  good,  and  he'll  want 

VV^f^X^t'T'''''''  ^'^  "^  the  World  idn^^d 

teeath     "^ni  i'*'*  "P  '"y  '5°^«'"  'h«  "^ried  dl  in  one 

h.?f  rL.      2l?°*  y°"  "«^''°'t  bother  about  dinner 

dnth^^L^K  ''^•'P  ■??  ""P^'^'^-  ^nd  I'U  show  you  al"  my 

cloth^  and  the  nice  thmgs  I  ve  brought  back  for  you  "  ^ 

^  I'or  me,  gracious  saints  I  "  ' 

Yes :    for   you,    you    wicked  old  thine  •    «;ilks  an/i 

satins  of  every  shade  of  the  rainbow.    You '  need  neTe? 

dr^  m  anything  else  any  more."  ^^ 

iney  spent  an  engrossed  hour  unnackine    anrl  aft», 

wards  Poppy  dined  ^one,  and  betrkTe^eff  t^the  g^;: 

whnr.!^  '"'''^-  *''**  "^^  ^^  the  whole  place  and  the 
whole  long  evening  to  herself,  without  disturbancrfor  it 
vm  a  pecuharity  of  Kykie's  that  she  could  noT keep  he! 
eyes  open  after  nine  o'clock  at  nieht  As  W  fh»  i.i? 
fZ  '""'l  ^-  P*^°™^  their  du™S  in  fhe  Wtchen^d 
oi-^'^t''^"^^!^  t''^'  °*"'  ^d  they  made  the  m^t 

ft  was  early  stiU,  and  though  the  darkness  had  fallen 
the  moon  was  at  the  fuU,  and  showed  to  aSva^fairthe 
solemn  splendour  of  the  trees,  the  long  soft  stTetX.  n1 
sward,  and  the  festooned  jmigie-Uke  a^C^d  arS^ 
In  maay  a  wmding  path  ihe  lost  her  way  (to  the  pla?e 
WM  of  enormoM  eactent),  and  had  difficilty  in  l^atLI 
once  more  the  house  or  the  cate  or  an,r  ri,,.!*  'r^"'"S 
acquamted  with.  ConSg  to  fhe^ate^L^Te  SedT 
and  findmg  it  securely  locked  she  shook  it  with  the  Vuddpn 
i^°Vn  "^^  ^^^  th^t  fi"ds  itself  ca^dnln  she 
fa^  S  "^.^^'\  **°  ^T^  teaxs^Ued  tZ  hS 
SemadL    ^^  llf'  ^^f^^^g^  became  curiously 

Si^'wSTftn^tH-r^""^  eve^UVofThe 
shrSiT^L.  K  P^,*hich  gave  on  to  the  main  road 
hi»fc    *  ,.     hopelessly  impregnable :    it  had  first  a 

&^«.:^  "^^  Sci^ting'of particularly  shaiT^d 
]»«ged  bottte^iass ;  and  further,  was  backed  V  a^edw 
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of  laurel  that  grew  both  tall  and  bushy,  and  rattled  aggres- 
sively if  anyone  so  much  as  looked  at  it.  Then  came  a 
long  side-stretch  of  thick-set  green  bushes  of  what  she 
judged — after  pinching  the  leaf  and  smelling  it — to  be 
quince,  with  an  undergrowth  of  pink  pepper.  After 
penetrating  this,  in  a  weak  spot,  and  discovermg  that  the 
outside  rampart  consisted  of  galvanized  iron,  standing 
lengthways  and  painted  dark  green,  she  did  not  feel  so 
confident,  but  she  went  bravely  on,  until  at  last  she  came 
to  a  gate ;  it  also  was  made  of  iron  and  painted  green, 
but  though  it  was  unlocked,  Poppy  did  not  go  through  it, 
for  she  saw  beyond,  the  stables  and  iron  bouses  that  were 
evidently  the  quarters  of  the  black  servants.  She  could 
hear  their  voices  and  the  sound  of  a  concertina.  Plainly 
this  was  the  back  compound,  throagh  which  all  trades- 
people must  make  their  way  to  the  house.  No  doubt 
there  was  an  entrance  at  the  other  side — ^but  it  was  not 
for  Poppy  I  She  proceeded.  The  wall  continued  of 
the  same  quality,  monotonously  familiar ;  then  occurred 
an  impassable  jungle  that  it  would  have  taken  a  herd  of 
buffalo  to  make  any  impression  upon.  After  beating 
round  this  for  some  time,  to  the  detnment  of  her  trailing 
white  gown.  Poppy  pursued  her  way  with  a  frowning 
brow  and  a  quivering  under-lip.  Next  came  a  hedge 
of  prickly-pear;  she  turned  her  head  away  from  this  in 
disgust.  Farmers  plant  prickly-pears  round  their  gardens 
to  keep  out  cattle.  It  is  the  most  perfect  barrier  in  the 
world.  Certainly,  a  human  being  might  cut  his  way 
through  it :  but  he  would  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  picking 
from  his  festering  flesh  tiny  invisible  white  thorns.  On 
and  on  she  marched :  it  seeiiied  to  her  that  the  large 
pale  hands  of  the  pear-hedge  flapped  mockingly  at  her. 
Sometimes  she  was  obliged  to  make  a  wide  ditour  to  avoid 
a  clump  of  trees,  or  a  rockery,  or  a  summer-house  with 
a  pergola  le^iding  to  it,  smothered  with  vines  and  passion- 
flowers and  roses.  It  seemed  that  she  walked  miles  and 
miles.  Suddenly  she  saw  light  glimmering  through  a 
trellised  opening,  and  ran  forward.  Her  hands  touched 
cold  wrought-iron.  It  was  the  front  gate !  This  time, 
when  she  shook  it,  she  did  not  cry.  Her  gown  was  torn, 
her  hair  was  loosened,  there  was  a  scratch  on  her  cheek 
and  blood  on  her  hands,  but  she  laughed. 

"  Ah,  my  very  dear  Luce  Abinger,"  she  said,  "  we  shall  see 
if  you  can  keep  a  creature  of  the  veldt  behind  a  padlock." 
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diT!f  ♦!,  '^  she  recommenced  a  fresh  tour  of  the  gar- 
d«.    and  though  the  long  hot  day  and  all  its  incidSfs 

Z^i^^"  *°'^  T?  ''"  **'«"Kth.  she  seemed  ?o  have 
•uddeny  acquired  fresh  life  aid  buovancv  She  h»H 
tha  within  which  urged  her  on-a  taS?e  foffibertv  At 
™^I*rn"i  '*  r™*?  *°  ^^'  t^'^t  the  whole  world  w^  t^ 

tTe  wor^d^,h°/  *  ^'■'f/P*"*  •■  '^«*  t''**  «  this  were^nd^ 
the  world,  she  would  somewhere  find  some  desuerate 
edge  and  leap  over,  even  if  it  should  be  into  the  E  If 

the  summer-houses  m  her  iUneraiy.    The  third  om  ^e 

t^  It  Tr^/  LTf  ^V°*  ^  P'^-^*'  but  k  had"  loJg 
f^-  .^A   4.  n     '  /".^  trom  thence  trailed  and  hunc  loni 
Wl^ve^'^th  *"*  P*"^'°"  Plant-evenrone  taois  i?1 
r^m^t  ^.V       •''   §^^i   r°.'^'^  cream-coloured   flowers 
a  pmple  outer  nng  divided  into  ten  thousand  tinv  leaves 

\rb.t^^7^  T  8"*^^^^  *°  listen  toThrisTon' 
litt  Jh^^f  •  and  m  the  centre,  mysteriously  arranged 
hke  the  dishes  upon  the  table  of  some  oracle  the  tS^ 
loaves  and  the  five  fishes  I  They  caU  it  the  wenadiE 
^"Jf-r^  T  "il*™"  ^th  pori  wine  ^dcrefS"  Poppy 
AU  round  It  had  a  low  seat  running,  but  evervthine  wm 

^H^i'^'^P  "n?  '""^"^  '''>«  '^""W  feel  by  the  tlu^h^ 
and  in  one  place  the  wood  crumbled  under  he?  fineere  aTd 
thrusting  her  arm  forward,  she  was  able  to  f^f  t^'aMt 

b^oSf  °*  '^*  '"^  "^''"  =   *•»«-  -^  "°  f^"i  b^« 

She  had  found  an  exit. 
-  £!""  *,t"™e  she  sat  stiU  on  the  cool  mossy  floor  of  the 
•rbour,  trembling  a  little  at  the  thought  of  thfspide^ 

Svf  Tl^tthV''"*  T.''*  be  dropp^ing  up^n  herZm 
!^  !;„;       **i  ^be  nerved  herself  to  the  point  of  pushine 

St^frtV'S-  in''H'"^^."«  '^'  '^'^  P^^'tion  o^^eeS 
1,^1    fP     .^"^  "•    H*''  'dea  was  to  make  an  ODenins 
without  making  a  gap:    something  she  could^-Sef 
Ar,"*^' J^^,^"8  "°  ^'6"  °*  disturbance  ^* 

h,.«;H  i  ^     !v®  was  through,  and  behold  I    she  found 

But  no^  fh.i^^'^'  ."^  P^  ^thout  an  opening? 
tlS  iSac;  A  W  t  a  pleasing  opemiess  of  view  about 
ine  place     A  few  bushes  and  trees :    a  stracelv  flower- 

gravelled  path;    but  she  did  not  walk  on  it    choosing 
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rather  to  follow  its  direction  by  way  of  the  gnu  and  soft 
earth  which  enflanlced  it.  In  the  natural  course  of  events 
a  house  was  discovered.  Quite  a  simple  aflair  of  galvan- 
ized iron,  painted  green,  with  a  verandah  runmng  all 
round  it  and  heaps  of  shrubs  and  bushes  and  creepers  to 
hide  its  nakedness.  Its  front  verandah  was  full  of  pale, 
heavenly  light  that  was  certainly  not  contributed  by  the 
moon :  nor  could  the  words  that  came  floating  over  the 
bushes  into  the  garden  be,  by  the  wildest  and  most  poetic 
imagination,  endowed  with  a  heavenly  meaning. 

"  Oh,  damn  it,  I'm  sick  of  this  rotten  typewriter  and 
everything  else  in  the  world.  I  wish  Broolae  would  type 
his  own  beastly  law-papers." 

Poppy  approached  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  and 
through  the  screen  of  a  bush  covered  with  tiny  pink 
flowers  that  smelt  of  musk  she  surveyed  the  scene. 

The  room  itself  was  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners. 
It  contained  "  gypsy-tables,"  antimacassars,  "  what- 
nots," plush  fans  upon  the  walls,  indescribable  villainies  of 
wool  and  paper,  a  crewel-worked  mantel-border,  and  every 
atrocity  under  the  moon.  In  the  midst  of  all  was  a  good 
solid  mahogany  table,  with  a  typewriting-machine  on  it, 
and  seated  before  this  was  a  girl.  For  pity  of  herself 
Poppy  was  glad  to  see  another  girl :  and  more  especially 
a  girl  who,  like  herself,  appeared  to  have  reason  to  be 
bored  with  her  surrounding  and  the  general  management 
of  the  universe.  In  the  enthusiasm  engendered  by  a  fellow- 
feeling,  she  had  an  inclination  to  march  in  and  take  the 
girl  to  her  heart,  but  after  a  further  survey  she  changed 
her  mind. 

In  a  large,  ripe  fashion,  the  girl  was  very  good-looking 
indeed,  with  a  tall  and  generous  figure  of  the  kind  that 
attracts  prompt  and  frank  attention  from  the  generality 
of  men,  but  is  not  deeply  admired  by  other  women.  Her 
face  was  of  a  familiar  Colonial  t}rpe,  large-featured  but 
well-shaped,  with  big  brown  eyes,  rather  inclined  to  roll, 
suggestive  of  what  is  known  as  "  a  dash  of  colour  "  ;  a 
mouth  of  the  kind  that  expresses  nothing  at  all  until  the 
twenties,  when  by  the  aid  of  a  retroussi  nose,  grown  un- 
accountably coarse  it  suddenly  expresses  things  which 
should  be  left  unexpressed ;  a  round,  rather  plvmip,  chin, 
and  masses  of  dark  hair  wliich  had  been  sadly  maltreated 
by  curling-irons,  and  had  a  dusty  appearance.  On  the 
whole  a  handsome  girl,  probably  c^x>d-natared  enough  for 
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i^«S[^i°*^  Pnn»»et,  and  of  a  penonality  pleasinc 
enough  for  an  ordinary  acquaintance.  ^  P'ewng 

Pom!'SSd«idtl^hL*.°h^  '",^'  '  'r'"^  »'•  *'«'««ht 

'*Vi   ».j*      J        ,  *•**  ^""'d  ?o  no  further, 
♦n  mJ!*^*  *°^  ^  ''"*  •'  Luce  IS  going  to  let  me  out 

fhe  mf/hf  iL*  ^^  "**}'  *"  •'I'*  hour  sometimes  and 
Af  =™*  .  **[^*  **.  °"*  °'  ">e  characters  in  my  novel 
r    ^X  [»te  she  could  teach  me  to  use  the  tVMZ'^^er  JnH 

wfth  'thl^'V  rV°  '^^"i"  "^  chamb^fof  1[.S.-''  '"'* 
her  toack  ^nH  ♦k'*'°1'  t^^  ?^°^^  ^'"'^  soft-footed  in 
^veredTo  ^th  thf"^*'*''!'  ""'*'  *''^*-h°'«'.  which  she 
h?Theft,^S,J^t.K  .§'*"'*''*'  *=""  '^'l  *•«"•  'or  fear  that 
m  tne  future  it  should  prove  to  be  her  only  mode  of  en 
^ce  mto  the  world  oV  men  and  women  «nged  to 

tJ.Z  t.i^l'uK'^^^  'he  refrained  from  broaching  to  the 
h^r  *L°'  K^*  ^°S^  *he  subject  which  lay  uppeLc^t  i^ 

^11  Wow  hfr  r  '^'^^  '^'  *hougk  rw3^ 

h^ouS-  for,n^  to  regain  some  semblance  of  good 
numour ,   for  another  she  wished  to  give  him  full  oonor 

Zl^H^TJ'  ""^^  i^'y  ?««^ioL  into  the°?o^n 
ana  lunch  and  dme  with  his  friends,  so  that  she  mieht 

at  hi.^r.^1"'^l'°^  *he  reproached  she  meant  toTve 
at  him  when  she  demanded  freedom.     In  thrmeant^me 

^dT.::^'^  ?  t^"^"  *hich  included  the  i^sSon 
and  re-arrangement  of  every  room  in  the  house  exMot  ne 
only  Abmger's   which  she  n'ever  ventured  S    70^ tef 

cLtwsK".'^*^  ?~°  '''y  ""n  everything,  from  tl^ 
afw^t-  ^*  drawmg-room  which  she  had  chosen  herself 
to  t^f^!^'  ^^  ''!?*,.°"*  *°  Kykie  for  the  maldng,  S 
l^m^r^r^KK'"^  °'  ^y^^'^  °^  hedroom  windo^  wkh 
^hr^^n^''''''  TO^  ™"^hn  she  had  bought  ■  .  Sh^gTai 
oU  t5!?*  ^7^a^  ''S""  ^^•''y  'lay  at  the  piano,  ^^8 
wSch  she  hi'^'^'i"'  ^'^•='"  *he'had  a  pLion^a^Tof 
wmch  she  had  made  an  enormous  coUection  •    but  she 

.  P^K'alelSo^i  "-r  ^rr'  °i  '""^  '"^^'  ■'-  h   had 

miwysh!^"  '^'^^  '^"^  P^^"^'  ^  "^^^^  them  d^ned 
So  Poppy  kept  her  melodies  to  heiseU.    The  rest  of 
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her  time  was  divided  between  studying  literature,  writing, 
dreaming  and  wandering  in  the  garden,  which  became 
dearer  to  her  day  by  day. 

At  last,  one  evening,  on  hearing  from  KyMe  that 
Abinger  would  be  dining  at  home,  she  made  herself  look  as 
charming  as  possible  in  a  pale  maixe  satin  gown  with  a 
wreath  of  green  leaves  on  her  hair,  and  went  down  pre- 
pared to  do  battle. 

Luce  Abinger  was  already  in  the  drawing-room,  standing 
at  one  of  the  French  windows,  staring  out  into  the  garden — 
a  sombre,  solitary  figure.  She  noticed,  as  often  before, 
how  tall  and  well  built  he  was,  and  the  fine  line  of  his  head 
under  the  smooth,  fair  hair.  He  always  looked  dis- 
tinguished and  well-born  in  evening-dress.  At  the  sound 
of  Poppy  he  turned,  and  the  lights  shining  on  his  maimed 
and  distorted  face,  showed  her  that  he  was  entertaining 
at  least  seven  devils.  A  mental  shiver  passed  through 
her  and  hopie  fell  several  degrees ;  but  she  advanced  with 
a  serene  smile  and  a  gay  word.  She  had  long  ago  learnt 
to  control  the  expressions  of  her  face,  so  that  he  might 
not  guess  the  mingled  terror,  pity,  and  repulsion  he  often 
roused  in  her ;  and  though  she  knew  that  in  most  things 
he  had  intuition  as  cruel  as  the  grave,  she  believed  that 
in  this,  at  least,  she  was  able  to  deceive  him. 

The  second  gong  bad  not  yet  sounded.  She  sat  down 
at  the  piano  and  ran  her  fingers  up  and  down  the  keys  by 
way  of  bracing  up  her  nerves. 

'  Luce,"  she  began,  "  I  hope  you  are  in  a  good  temper, 
for  I  want  to  talk  to  you  very  seriously  about  something." 

He  gave  a  croaking  sort  of  laugh. 

"  Oh  certainly.  I  am  at  my  very  b-best.  It  is  only 
necessary  for  you  to  p-play  an  Irish  melody  to  have  me 
p-purring  atfyour  feet.    //  ne  manquerait  plus  que  fa." 

This  was  inauspicious,  but  Poppy  refused  to  be  daunted  ; 
and  the  gong  sounding  at  this  moment,  she  rose  and  put 
her  hand  upon  his  arm,  saying  cheerfully  : 

"  That's  right,  come  along  then,  we'll  talk  it  over  in 
the  dining-room." 

His  smile  was  grim.  They  sat  down  to  diimer,  and 
Babiyaan  and  Umzibu,  arrayed  in  white,  hovered  over 
them  like  guardian  angels.  Abinger  ate  little  and  said 
nothing.  Only  when  the  boys  were  not  in  the  room  he 
fixed  his  eyes  on  Poppy  in  a  curious  way  that  caused  in 
her  a  sensation  of  indescribable  discomfort  and  annoyance. 
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Once  for  some  unknown  reason,  she  found  herself  re- 
mernbenng  how  she  had  covered  herself  up  with  «Je  W 
quUt  from  Kykie's  eyes,  and  wishing  that  she  had  it 
round  her  now  She  had  never  felt  like  that  L  a  low  Ko^vn 
before  and  rf»e  could  not  understand  it  at  aU  /^S 
CtuJT  ""*"?*^  ^''  ^°'  ^^^  task  she  had  in  hand! 
n,  J^„*"^^i^°'''=i""18  ♦    ^'•■'  ♦l''^*  tWs  was  perhaps  what 

"  Luce,  what  are  >(.:  , 
chaperon  ?  " 

♦!,,♦»*'*''*  *  i'V'*  )'"■   'f  '^'^  fn:!'  kn:,c.  so  that  she  knew 

disturbed  by  what   she   -„,p;,o.e(i   must  be  soraethinK  in 

hU™^^h''°'!,''''"••P^°'■-'^«'l  '"*h  .,c  business  of  peeling 
his  peach,  and  on  givmg  hir  a  .wilt  side-glance,  she  founf 

In  nnnH  **  ""«•?«  I*  '•"•  ^""'  ''i^  s™««  was  at  no  th^e 
devU^f  ''^^'  ''"*  *''*°  •*   *"  fi«W  day  for  hil 

D-wi^n  tl  h»L*t.,'"®"*"*iy  P-P'°P«'"   *"«!   responsible 

TeTn'SLd  b&y'^  •="''  °*  y°"^  y''""^  white  s^ul  ?  " 

She  knew  that  mood.    Perhaps,  after  all,  it  would  be 

tS'fite  o?tPr«nH''%''*''='^T"  =.•'"*  then,'s^metLes 
i^  -ri  :  ""^  ^d  rudeness  lasted  for  months.  It  was 
mipossible  to  wait  all  that  time.  """'""b.    u  was 

I  am  not  particularly  concerned  about  mv  soul  " 

venet^n  bowl  before  her  and  drying  them  delicatelv 
?^H  "l^^t^'^'^  devils  betrayed  itsSf  Vla-^hSoS; 
and  with  character,  but  she  dicl  not  even  ^nce.^  ^  ^ 

Kic  T°F  young  white  b-body,  then  ?  "  He  pushed  back 
^^iX  *''  *^"^  ^*^  ^  ^°"^^'*  scrKnX 

T  o'L^°'\**'^  like  some  odious  Sultan,  but  you  forcet  that 
I  ^  not  a  slave,"  she  flashed  back  at  himl^         ^ 
frJ^  kP      ^  ^^^  *=^^  fr°™  the  table  also,  and  loosening 
Sht^froTa  .tre^*t''%?^*n^-'^'^  '^  which  shf^l 

I  1S*T *^'i  ^^^^  I  ".  she  said.  "  It  is  very  hot ; 
«>1^  Ab^g4"°^*  ""*  "»  ^«  «"<!«»•"   shelished 
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But  he  had  risen  too,  and  lounged  in  the  doorway  lead- 
ing to  the  verandah. 

"  Oh,  p-pray  let  us  finish  this  interesting  discussion." 

They  stood  looking  at  each  other  for  a  moment :  she, 
quite  collectedly ;  he,  smiling  with  his  eyes  and  sneering 
with  his  mouth.  Babiyaan,  well  aware  that  she  was  not 
allowed  to  smoke,  knew  better  than  to  hand  her  the 
cigarettes,  but  placed  them  en  the  table  and  discreetly 
retired. 

"  There  is  no  discussion.  Luce,"  she  said  quietly, 
though  her  voice  contained  a  tremor.  "  I  simply  want 
you  to  realize  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  on  living 
like  this  for  ever.  It  isn't  fair  .  .  .  . "  she  added  petu- 
lantly. He  said  nothing :  only  smiled.  She  regained 
her  dignity  and  spoke  more  gently.: 

"  I  am  a  woman  now.  Luce,  and  it  is  only  natural  that 
I  should  wish  to  know  other  women — and  men  too." 

At  that  he  laughed  raspingly. 

"  Why  d-drag  in  the  women  ?  " 

_  She  looked  at  him  scornfully.  It  was  ridiculous  of 
him  to  pretend  that  men  meant  more  to  her  than  women. 

"  It  is  unreasonable  of  you  to  e\-pect  me  to  spend  my 

youth  in  secrecy  and  seclusion,  just  because  you 

she  stopped  hastily. 

"Go  on  I  "  he  said  with  a  devilish  gaiety.  "  '  Just 
because  you  happen  to  have  a  face  like  a  mutilated 
b-baboon  ' — ^was  that  what  you  were  going  to  say  ?  " 

"  Oh  Luce,  you  know  it  was  not  I  Because  .... 
because  ....  she  stood  stammering  with  distress, 
while  he  stood  grinning.  "  Because  you  don't  happen  to 
care  for  the  society  of  other  people — was  what  I  was  going 
to  say  ....  Don't  think,  she  went  on  appealingly, 
"  that  I  don't  appreciate  all  you  have  done  for  me.  I 
remember  it  every  day  and  every  night  ....  I  shall 
never  forget  it  ...  .  and  though  I  taiow  I  can  never 
repay  you,  I  will  show  you  all  the  rest  of  my  life  how 
grateful  I  am  ...  .  But  I  don't  see  what  difference  it 
would  make  to  you  to  let  me  know  a  few  people  .... 
you  have  so  many  friends  ....  surely  you  know  some 
nice  women  who  would  call  on  me 

He  broke  out  in  a  harsh  voice,  smiling  no  longer.  "  You 
are  mistaken ;  I  have  no  friends.  The  whole  thing  is  out 
of  the  question  and  impossible." 

"  I  don't  see  why  it  should  be  at  all,"  she  pursued 
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valiantly ;    "  if  yon  get  me  some  pleasant  woman  as  a 
chaperon. 

"In  God's  name  what  do  you  want  with  women  ?  " 
he  burst  out.  "  A  g-girl  Uke  you  will  never  find  a  friend 
amon^t  them.  They  will  hate  you  for  your  face,  and 
your  brams,  and  your  youth  ....  They  are  d-deviU 
all— lock,  stock  and  barrel  ....  They'U  rip  you  open 
and  tear  the  story  of  your  life  out  of  you  :  if  they  once  find 
out  that  you  are  a  South  African  they'll  never  rest  until 
they  have  nosed  out  the  whole  thing,  and  then  they'll 
flmg  the  t-tale  to  the  four  winds  and  the  first  thing  you 
know  you  11  have  your  Bloemfontein  aunt  bearing  down 
on  you '  " 

'  Oh  Luce  I  I  don't  believe  they're  as  bad  as  all 
that 

"  Then  don't  believe  it,"  he  retorted,  with  the  utmost 
rudeness.  But  understand  one  thing,  I'll  have  no  she- 
devils  round  this  house." 

"  Very  weU,  let  them  be  he-devils,"  she  flung  back  at 
hmi.       I  am  accustomed  to  those." 

At  that  he  stamped  away  from  her  towards  the  other 
door,  gesturmg  with  rage,  and  throwing  broken  words  in 
her  direction. 

"  Isn't  my  life  bad  enough  already  ?  ....  Oh  Hades  I 
....  I  wouldn't  stand  it  for  a  minute  ....  curse  all 
women  ....  don't  ever  talk  to  me  about  this  again 
.  .  .  .  I  teU  you  .  .  .  .  It's  monstrous  ....  a  tot  of 
thieves  and  blackguards  ....  You're  driving  me  out 
of  my  own  house  ....  I  shall  go  to  the  Rand  to-morrow 
....  why,  by  God,  I !    .  .  .  r' 

The  door  closed  with  a  crash  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  III 

At  two  o'clock  one  afternoon  Sophie  Cornell  walked  into 
her  sitting-room  and  flung  upon  the  table  by  the  side  of 
her  t^wwriter  a  great  roU  of  MSS.  She  was  gorgeously 
attured  in  a  hat  massed  with  roses,  of  a  shade  that  '^  never 
was  on  land  or  sea,"  and  a  furiously  befrilled  gown  of 
sky-blue  silk-muslin.  But  her  face  was  flushed  and 
heated,  and  her  eyebrows  met  in  a  scowl  of  decided  ill- 
temper.  Opening  a  door  that  led  through  a  long  passage 
to  the  kitchen,  she  shouted  :  r—— b 
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"  Zambani  I  Zambani !  Checcha  now  with  my  InncL. 
Send  Piccanin  to  lay  table.    Checcha  wma  I " 

She  flung  her  hat  into  one  chair  and  herself  into  another, 
and  stared  at  a  telegram  which  she  spread  out  before  her. 

" '  Sorry  can't  come '  "  she  read,  muttering ;  "  '  some- 
thmg  better  turned  up  ;  you  understand  I '  Yes,  I  under- 
stand well  enough  I  Just  Uke  the  rotter  to  study  her 
own  convenience  and  throw  me  over  at  the  last  moment 
What  am  I  to  do  nmv,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  " 

She  lolled  in  her  chair  and  glared  angrily  at  a  small 
black  boy  ia  3,  blue  twill  tunic  and  short  blue  knickers 
above  his  knees,  who  was  laying  a  cloth  on  one  end  of 
the  table. 

"  Is  there  any  soda  in  the  house,  Piccanin  ?  "  she 
demanded;  and  when  he  signified  yes,  ordered  him  to 
fetch  it  then  and  be  checcha.  In  the  meantime,  she  rose 
and  unlocked  from  the  sideboard  a  bottle  of  whisky. 

Lunch  was  a  slovenly  meal,  consisting  of  burnt  mutton- 
chops,  fried  potatoes,  and  a  beetroot  salad  liberally  deco- 
rated with  rings  of  raw  onion.  Miss  Cornell,  however, 
ate  heartily,  and  enjoyed  a  whisky-and-soda.  She  then 
proceeded  to  attack  a  wobbly  blanc-mange  beringed  with 
strawberry  jam.  Occasionally  she  demanded  of  some 
invisible  personage : 

"  And  what  am  I  going  to  do  now,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  " 
and  the  scowl  returned  to  her  brows. 

Suddenly,  upon  the  front  door  which  stood  slightly  ajar 
fell  a  soft  knock.  Miss  Cornell's  hands  sUpped  to  her 
hair,  the  scowl  disappeared  from  her  face,  ani  in  a  high 
affected  voice  she  called  : 

"  Come  in  1  " 

Entered,  with  a  shy  and  demure  air,  a  girl  dressed  in 
the  smiplest  kind  of  dress  made  of  thin  black  muslin,  with 
a  white  fichu  over  her  shoulders  faUing  in  long  ends 
below  her  waist.  Her  large  white-straw  hat  had  round 
it  a  wreath  of  Ijlac,  which  was  of  exactly  the  same  colour 
■£  her  eyes,    Her  lips  were  amazingly  scarlet. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said  in  a  soft,  entrancing 
voice.    "  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you  at  your  Ixmch " 

"  That's  aU  right,"  said  Sophie  affably ;  "  I'm  just 
done.    Do  sit  down  I  "  ' 

The  girl  seated  herself  daintily.  Sophie,  observing  that 
she  wore  no  jewellery  of  any  kind  except  a  ring,  in  which 
the  diaisond  was  so  large  that  it  must  surely  be  paste 
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?^1^»  v4'  •**  '^*°''  '"^t  *>«  "  hard  up."  She 
(Soptae)  had  not  much  of  an  opinion  of  that  "  black  rag 
of  a  gown  ather  but  she  thought  she  detected  the  faint 
mnrmur  of  a  alk  hmng  as  her  visitor  moved.  The  lilac 
eyes  looked  at  her  winningly. 

"I  heard  that  yom  had  a  typewriting  machine,"  she 
said,      and  I  wondered  if  you  would  be  so  good  as  to 

do  a  httle  typing  for  me "    She  indicated  a  tiny  roU 

of  writing  which  she  held  in  her  hand.  Miss  Cornell  sat 
up  with  an  air. 

"3\  \  ^'^^'\  ^^^  '"  ''°'* '  "  she  said  perkily.    "  I 
cwldn  t  be  bothered  with  that  sort  of  thing.    I'm  %ehtr- 
tary  to  a  gentleman  who  has  an  office  down  town  " 
Lilac-eyes  regarded  her  cahnly  and  did  not  seem  over- 
.f'^f'  ''y  ^^^  importance  of  this  communication 

iVhat  a  bother  1  "  said  she  serenely. 
Miss  Cornell  became  languid. 
*u"^T^f*  an  enormous  salary,  and  I  have  more  work 
than  I  know  how  to  get  through  ateady.    Indeed,  I  am 
trymg  to  get  an  assistant." 

suit  ^M  r-'  ^^  *^^  °*^^  ^'"  "  ^  """^^^  "  ^  ^"^^ 
"  You  I "  Miss  Cornell's  face  lit  up  with  sudden  interest 
and  eagerness.  She  surveyed  the  other  again  Of 
course  she  was  only  a  "  hard-up  "  girl  looking  for  work, 
and  that  mr  of  gentle  insolence  that  Sophie  had  been 
conscious  of,  was,  after  all,  only  "  side  "  stuck  on  Uke  the 
rose  in  the  front  of  the  simple  black  gown  to  hide  poverty 
Upon  these  reflections  Miss  Cornell's  air  became  exceed- 
mgly  patronizing. 

"You?  Well,  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  Can  vou 
type  ?  ' 

"„  Not  at  aU.    But  I  daresay  I  could  soon  learn." 
Oh  weU  !    I  couldn't  give  you  much  salary  if  vou  are 
only  a  beginner."  j      j.      «.= 

"  I  shouldn't  want  any  salary,"  said  Lilac-eyes ;  but 
added  quickly,  as  she  saw  the  other's  look  of  amaze- 
ment :  At  least,  not  for  some  months.  If  you  would 
aUow  me  to  use  your  machine  for  my  own  work  sometimes 
I  should  be  repaid." 

At  this  Sophie  had  neither  the  wit  nor  the  patience  to 
conceal  her  satisfaction.  Her  haughty  air  departed  and 
she  beamed  with  dehght.  She  had  suddenly  seen  a  clear 
way  through  a  very  difficult  impasse. 
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•  '1X?°'"  *""*  "*  ^°^^  *°  ^^  ground,"  she  declared 
jojrfully.    "  When  can  you  move  in  ?  " 

..  rtu**?^*  ^J  "  *^*  °^^^  ^^*  ^*^  *  wondering  smile. 

Oh,  I  couldn  t  come  to  live — only  for  a  few  hours  everv 

day."  ^ 

Sophie's  face  clouded  again,  but  in  a  moment  her  eyes 
took  on  the  absorbed  look  of  a  person  who  is  rapidly 
reviewing  a  difficult  situation.    Presently  she  said  : 

"  Wdl,  perhaps  that  wouldn't  matter  so  much  if  you 
wouldn  t  mind  pretending  somelimes  that  you  live  here  " 

The  other  girl  looked  puzzle!. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't  quite  understand." 

"  Well,  if  there's  any  chance  of  your  doing  as  I  ask 
you,  I U  explain,"  said  Sophie ;  "  but,  of  course,  I  don't 
want  to  talk  about  my  private  affairs  if  it's  no  good. 
TJere  s  nothing  in  the  reason  for  pretending  that  you  need 
object  to,  she  added  boldly.  "What  is  the  reason  you 
can  t  come  and  live  ?  Got  a  sick  mother,  or  an  old  aunt 
or  somethmg  ?  " 

The  other  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  her  lovely  lilac 
eyes  took  on  a  curious  expression. 

"  Yes ;  I  have  an  aunt,"  was  her  odd  answer,  but  Sophie 
was  no  acute  reader  of  eyes  or  odd  answers. 

"More  fool  you,"  said  she  cheerfully.  "I'd  like  to 
see  the  old  aunt  who'd  get  me  to  support  her.  Well  all 
right  now,  if  you  think  you'U  come  I'll  tell  you  the  whole 
tbmg. 

'/  u  ;  ^  ^^^^  ^^  *^*^'"^-  ^"*  ^  I  have  said,  it  will 
only  be  for  a  few  hours  daily  :  sometimes  in  the  momines 
more  often  m  the  afternoons."  ^ 

"nP^y^}  ^°  ^'  "S***-  Have  a  whisky-and-soda  and 
we  11  talk  It  over. 

..  u  I  ^°°  *  '^^^  ^°^  whisky,  thank  you,"  said  Lilac-eyes  ; 
but  I  am  very  thirsty,  and  will  have  some  soda,  if  I 
may." 

Sophie  shouted  to  Piccanin  to  bring  another  glass, 
and  pushed  the  soda  and  lemons  across  the  table. 

'  Make  yourself  at  home,"  said  she  affably ;  "  but  I 
ho^  you  re  not  one  of  those  asses  who  don't  drink  I  " 

^^  No  ;  I  drink  if  I  want  to — ^but  not  spirits." 
*u"  ^h.  ^  ^ow— those  old  Cape  pontacs.    Save  me  from 
them!       Miss    Cornell    looked    piously   at    the    ceiling 
The  other  girl,  who  had  never  tasted  Cape  pontac  in  her 
ufe.  only  smiled  her  subtle  smile. 
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.Sophie  seated  herself  in  a  lounge-chair,  opposite  her 
visitor  and  crossed  her  legs,  incidentally  revealing  her 
sm^  French-heeled  shoes  and  a  good  deal  of  ooen-work 
stockmg  through  which  to  lilacloloured  eyes  ^erTeS 
^ked  as  though  they  were  painted  red.  Piccanm 
meanwhile  removed  from  the  room  the  luncheon  debris, 
to  bare  feet  cheeping  on  the  pale  native  matting,  and 
his  long  black  eyes  takmg  interested  glances  at  the  visitor 
whenever  she  was  not  looking  his  way. 
••  4'w'^/?,*  '^*'!  6et  to  business,"  said  Miss  Cornell. 
Tu  r,  ^  '•  y°"  haven't  told  me  your  name  yet." 
liie  Ulac  eyes  were  hidden  for  a  moment  under  white 
lias,  and  a  famt  colour  swept  over  the  pale  skin. 

"  Rosalind  Chard."  ^ 

Ju  ^^\^  shall.caU  you  Rosalind,  of  course,  and  you  can 
^  me  Sophie  if  you  like.  Sophie  ComeU's  my  name. 
Rather  pretty,  isn't  it  ?  "  '  "*"'**" 

^  !'  Very,"  said   Miss  Chard  in   her  gentle,   entrancing 

♦hlT^^^'r",'"*  ^'l'  *^  y°"=  I  come  from  Cradock.  in 
lin^rTt  S°  u"y'  ''It  .1  ve  been  living  all  over  the  place 
since  I  left  home  First,  I  went  to  stay  with  my  sister 
M  ^^^^/V-     Have   you   ever   been   to    Kimberley  ? 

,>  tlL  I  u  ^^V^^  *^^  """^t  gl°"°"s  place-at  least. 
It  used  to  be  before  everybody  went  to  Jo  ...  .  you 
know  Jo-burg,  of  course  ?"  ''  ■  •  >"" 

Miss  Chard  shook  her  head. 

Jl^^^l^^^^i  ^°  Johannesburg?"  Sophie's  tone  ex- 
pressed  the   utmost   pity   and   contempt.    "Well,   but 

V^r  ou  ?  "^    ^  ^^'  ^  '^  ^^-    No*  been  long  out  here, 

"  OiUy  a  week  or  so." 

"Great  Scott  I  you've  got  a  lot  to  learn  I  " 

oJrft  ^™eU  took  a  packet  of  cigarettes  from  her  pocket 

whl  iL°"^;  u^^^  *^^"  °^^^^<^  the  packet  to  Miss  Chard, 
who  did  not,  however,  take  one. 

"Don't  smoke  either?  Och  what  I  You're  not  Aa// 
Lcl^fe."  ""^  ^'"'  ^""^^  °«  y^""'  '^^*'  then-  Do  h^ 
on*hp'r  Sfl  unpinned  her  floppy  white  hat  and  wore  it 
Z  nil^  ^°'  ^''^  l^\  °^  ^^^  interview.  Sophie  noticed 
hr^J^i-  "P  "°^  "i^^"'^^'  ^^'''^^  hair  ;  also,  the  peculiar 
branching  way  in  which  it  grew  above  the  girl's  brows 
[    i  woadtr  if  sne  uses  bay-rum  to  make  it  "all  diy  and 
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electriccy  like  that  ?  "  was  her  inward  comment.    "  And 
I'll  bet  she  wears  a  switch.") 

"Well,  to  continue  my  tale— I  had  a  lovely  tune  in 
darhng  old  Kimberley :   dances,  theatres,  suppers,  every- 
thing you  can  think  of ;   then  my  sister's  husband  must 
needs  go  off  and  buy  a  rotten  old  farm  at  the  back  of 
nowhere— Barkly  East,  if  you  love  me  I    They  wanted 
fne  to  come,  too,  but  I  said.  Dead  off  I    No,  thanks  I    I 
want  something  more  out  of  life  than  mountain  scenery." 
Rosalind  Chard  looked  at  her  and  could  well  believe  it. 
At  the  momeut  Sophie  reminded  her  of  nothing  so  much 
as  a  full-blown  cabbage-rose,  dying  to  be  plucked. 
"  And  so  you  came  here  instead  ?  " 
"  Well,  no ;   first  I  went  to  Jo-burg,  and  I  must  say  I 
had  a  heavenly  time  there  ;  but— well— it  didn't  suit  my 
health,  so  I  became  sekeriary  to  an  old  snook  called  John- 
son.   He  had  been  in  Rhodesia,  poking  about  in  some 
ancient  ruins  there,   and — oh,   my  garden  flower !— the 
stuff  he  used  to  give  me  to  write  and  type  I    And  the  way 
he  used  to  bully  me  when  I  didn't  get  through  it  I    And 
then  complained  of  my  spelling,  if  you  please.     I  didn't 
stay  with  him  any  longer  than  I  could  help,  you  bet, 
though  the  screw  was  good.    But  I  must  teU  you,  such 
fun— just  as  I  was  going  to  leave  him  I  discovered  from 
his  correspondence  that  he  was  going  up  to  Zanzibar  to 
make  some  researches  for  some  rotten  old  society  or  other, 
so  I  stuck  to  him  for  another  month.     I  thought  I  might 
as  well  get  a  passage  to  Durban  for  nix.    So  I  started  with 
him  from  the  Cape,  but  when  the  boat  touched  here   I 
said,    Good-bye,    Johnnie  I    Oh   crumbs  I    The    row   he 
made  when  he  found  me  trekking  1  " 

The  Ustener's  sympathy  happened  to  be  with  the  old 
snook,  but  Sophie  was  not  askmg  for  an  opinion. 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say,"  demanded  the  latter  unex- 
pectedly, "  that  you  would  rather  live  with  your  old  aunt 
than  in  a  sweet  little  house  like  this,  with  me  ?  " 

Miss  Chard  did  not  mean  to  say  anything  at  all  as  far 
as  her  own  affairs  were  concerned. 

"  Never  mind  about  me,  Sophie,"  was  her  reply.  "  Tell 
me  some  more  of  your  interesting  adventures,  and  how 
you  came  to  hve  in  this  sweet  Uttle  house." 

Miss  Cornell's  glance  shifted  from  her  new  friend. 
She  looked  out  of  the  window,  round  the  room,  at  the 
pictures  on  the  wall,  at  the  typewriter— anywhere  but 
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MAlJ<.^*tr,"L  l*"""!?*-  V"'*^  y°"'  <^'*''t  I'  that  I  am 
?hi^f^.  ,j°^  *^°*^  *.°^'  "^'ned  Brookfield.  He 
thinks  the  world  of  me,  and  gives  me  a  big  salary  ;  and  then 
I  get  other  work  from  a  man  called  Bramhaii.  Oh  I 
have  more  to  do  than  I  want,  and  I  really  A«i  to  eet  he'lD 
so  I  wrote  last  week  to  a  pal  of  mine  up^£jo-burg.3' 
told  her  to  come  and  oiix  me.  She  promised,  and  I  «- 
pected  her  nght  up  till  to-day,  when^I  gotT  ek^am  If 

^«n^TV  *°  I'^y.^'"^*  '^''^  g°t  something  ^beu'ei 
B^^M  M  ^*  ^  low-down  trick  ?  And  after  I  had  told 
Brookfield  and  Bramham  and  all  1  Brookie  gave  me  the 
mommg  off  to  go  and  meet  her,  and  I  waited  for  thTtrain 
and  found  she  wasn't  m  it,  and  when  I  got  back  to  the 
office  there  was  the  telegram  I    Fortunately  Br^kie  wa^ 

th^t  X°1  ^\°^'^  ^^««  I  got  back,  so  he  doesn't  k^ow 
that  she  hasn  t  come.  ~.uw 

www  7^  '*''"'''*  "  "^^^^F  to  bim  and  to  the  other  man 
whether  she  comes  or  not  ?  ^^ 

Again  Miss  Cornell's  glance  took  flight. 

Because  of  the  work,  of  course— there's  such  tons  to 
M-  ■  Vu  ^d  i  can  t  get  through  it  all  by  myself." 
Miss  Chard  watched  her  narrowly 

h»™^^'i'  **"*  "^^^^9  y°"  "^^^  •"«  to  pretend  that  I  Uve 
here,  and  am  your  fnend  from  Johannesburg  ?  " 

h,rJ*'il  ^"  K^  this  way Brookie  and  Mr.  Bram- 

jZ  k.  t '^."terest  in  me They  don't  think  that 

»?/  ^A^""^  ^°°*  t*"*'  """^  ^  that  sortof  rot-and 
I  <rOuld  showyw  to  them  they'd  think  it  was  aU  right  " 
Miss  Chard  looked  startled.  ' 

AiL^}:   ^   '=°'*^'t   promise  to   meet   strange  men  I    I 

didn  t  suppose  you  would  want  me  to  do  that  or " 

An  exasperated  look  came  over  Miss  Cornell's  face 
You  re  not  going  to  back  out  now,  after  me  telling 

■■  WeU,  but  I  won't  ask  you  to  meet  anyone  else.    I'll 

RrSJ°"  5  ^^^l  *"%"*•  ^^  I  <=^  aiure  you  that 
Brookie  and  Bramham  don't  matter  in  the  least.  Brookie 
IS— well,  to  tcii  you  the  truth,  he  is  entirely  my  property  • 
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he's  crasily  in  love  with  me,  and  he  won't  bother  yon  at 
all.  Neither  will  Brammie,  if  it  comes  to  that.  He  is 
All  awfully  nice  man— everybody  likes  him,  and  he's 
ttarfully  rich  too.  He's  married,  and  his  wife  lives  in 
England  for  her  health,  they  say,  but  of  course  that  must 
be  all  rot.  Anyway,  he  never  goes  into  society  at  all- 
only  has  men  fnends." 

"^Well,  what  does  he  want  here  ?  "  asked  Miss  Chard 
calmly,  watching  the  flushed  face  before  her. 

"  Nothing— nothing  at  all.  It's  only  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, and  a  i  .>;ndly  interest  in  me,  and  all  that — and, 
you  see,  as  ,h  employs  me  as  well  as  Brookie,  I  have  to 
be  dvil  anci    ik  him  to  tea  sometimes." 

It  seemed  to  Miss  Rosalind  Chard  that  there  was  more 
in  this  than  met  the  eye,  but  she  was  not  able  to  fathom 
it  at  present.  However,  after  listening  to  another  long 
description  of  Mr.  Bramham's  inoffensiveness,  she  con- 
sented at  last  to  be  at  the  house  one  afternoon  when  he 
called. 

"  As  for  Brookie "  began  Sophie,  ready  to  open  up 

another  chronicle  of  guilelessness. 

"  No,  no  I    I  won't  meet  Brookie,  I  absolutely  jib  at 
Brookie  1  " 
Sophie  became  lugubrious.    "  But  he  kiKtws  that  you 

were  to  have  arrived  to-day " 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Chard  decidedly.  "  Tell  him  that 
I  came,  but  that  I  am  as  ugly  as  a  monkey  and  as  old 
as  the  sea.  And  now  I  must  go,  or  my — aunt  will  be 
looking  for  me,  I  shall  try  and  come  in  to-morrc  w  ?jjd 
take  a  lesson  on  the  typewriter.  What  time  vM  be 
best  ?  " 

"  You'll  have  to  teach  yourself,  my  dear.  I  go  to  the 
office  every  morning  at  ten,  and  I  lunch  m  West  Street, 
and  don't  get  back  until  above  five  in  the  afternoon. 
But  I'll  bring  you  all  the  MSS.  there  is  no  immediate  hurry 
for— and  you  can  do  it  one  day  and  I'll  take  it  back  the 
next.    We  shall  get  along  like  one  o'clock." 

"  That's  all  settled  then  ;  good-bye  I  "  Miss  Chard 
had  stepped  out  of  the  room  into  the  verandah  and  was 
gone  before  Sophie  could  remove  her  high  heels  from  the 
bars  of  the  chair  in  front  of  her,  where  she  had  hooked 
them  for  extra  ease  and  comfort.  Inadvertently  she  list- 
ened for  the  click  of  the  gate.  But  the  gate  did  not  click. 
Miss  Chard,  having  got  out  of  view  of  both  house  and 
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ffthe^lrfJ;   *??f  for  the  taU  green  hedge  on  the  right  side 
A  li^    •    Stooping  down,  she  instiitly  disapreared 

leaved  sZwJ'lV'''**'  5°PPy  ?^''«°  **'  '»  the^Sn- 
1-Jk  sununer-house,  delicate  y  smokine  a  ci^tt* 
and  brushing  aU  traces  of  dust  fr6m  her  tw5  blackSin 
^own^Between  litUe  puffs  of  sn^oke'/he  p^Sy'^^fe 

te;Se'*SL!''^,'U  &;.-;;i*do^rda 

^rki^Ls  VJL^.&  ^\  -  •,;,• :,  -  -^3 

be  able  to  go  through  her  garden  wheneveTl  w^t  t1  make 

»  .ittle  excursion  into  the  world and,  of  couree  1 

oouWn-t  be  there  without  some  right  o7  rewon 
besides,  ,t  will  be  splendid  to  leam^Vyp^Jmd^  aAd  do 
al  my  own  wnting  ready  to  send  to  th™ pubrsL^ 

r^n  "^^u  X'^'^J »"d  those  roses  in  he?  hat ! 

tet  L^t^aSa'dy...  "     '  """^^  «°  -<^  ^  ^^ ''^« 


A  few  days  later  it  would  have  been  hard  to  recognize 
R^w"i,"^;'°^'"  °i  ^P^«  ComeU's  little  green  bunglTow 
d,?^«Jl  kTI**^  themselves  about  the^room,  fhe  taw-' 
dnn^  haa  been  removed,  ilowers  were  everywhere 
sWe  of^"^"*  '"  l'°"«  e>^^  "^?^  doUcately^^  the 
h^tS  *w"\l"°''  "^^"^  **»«  •»^t<='-  When  Poppy  had 
^r.hf«  t**!,*  «''^*°"W  "ke  to  change  the  room  a  littfe 

Sv?i!n^tl®°°l""f*"*^y  Pven  h^  coHe-UancC  to  do 
anything  she  wished,  saying  • 

walftimww'"-?;  ^^T*"  ***''?'■'  y<«  '"<"*;    but  the  place 

r^.       S.'*  *'?^"  ^  '^^^  '"to  't  and  I  haven't  botfiered 
to  do  anything  smce."  "wiucica 

K  J'^t  S"'''  *^?S*  **'*^  C°">«"  would  not  allow  to  be 
bamshed  were  the  photographs  of  her  numerous  admirers 
which  she  insisted  on  ranging  along  the  narrow  w™  den 
kdge  running  round  the  room  above  the  dado  They 
were  m  all  degrees  of  preservation :  some  of  then^  yellow 
r,nt.T  «'■  «?P«»«'*.  some  quite  new;  all  wereCto 
gtapheS   and   inscribe!.    Some  of  the   inscriptions   r^ 

W  •  "    f^T  y""^  ^Tl^  >«=^  :  "    '■  To  the  Ut  girl  I 
Know  To  one  of  the  best  from  one  of  the  worst  ' 

etc.    It  was  to  be  observed  that  the  most  ardent  wort 
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were  merely  initialled.  But  Sophie  was  equally  proud 
of  them  all,  and  would  exhibit  them  on  the  smallest  pro- 
vocation, giving  a  short  narrative-sketch  of  each  person, 
which  included  the  most  striking  features  of  his  character, 
together  with  a  thrilling  account  of  his  passion  for  her 
and  the  reason  why  she  did  not  marry  him. 

"  Now,  isn't  he  good  looking  ?  Such  a  dear  boy  too 
....  and  generous  I  My  dear,  that  man  would  have 
given  me  the  boots  off  his  feet  ....  but  there— he  had 
no  money ;  what  was  the  good  ?  .  .  .  .  He's  in  Klondyke 
now  ....  I  do  hope  he'U  have  luck,  poor  boy  .  .  .  ." 

"  This  is  Captain  Halkett.  No,  I  don't  know  his  regi- 
ment, and  he  never  would  give  away  his  photos  in  uniform, 
though  he  had  some  perfectly  lovely  ones.  .  .  .  Someone 
told  me  he  was  a  '  cashier '  in  the  Army  ....  but  that 
was  silly,  of  course  ....  there  are  no  such  things  as 
cashiers  in  the  Army,  are  there  ?  ....  he  simply  adored 
me  ....  he  gave  me  this  bangle  ....  such  a  darling 
....  but  he  was  married — or,  oj  course " 

"  Oh.  that  is  Jack  Truman,  of  Kimberley.  Everyone 
knows  him  ....  a  fearful  devil,  but  most  fascinating. 
....  Isn't  he  handsome  ?  .  .  ,  .  such  eyes  ....  you 
simply  couldn't  look  into  them,  they  made  you  blush  all 
over.  TTje  women  were  all  crazy  after  him,  but  he  told 
me  he  didn't  give  a  pin  for  any  of  them  except  me.  .  .  . 
He  wanted  me  to  run  away  with  him  ....  but  he  had 
a  wife  in  a  lunatic  asylum  ....  obliged  to  allow  her 
forty  pounds  a  month,  and  he  was  dreadfully  in  debt  .... 
they  tried  to  arrest  him  at  Cape  Town,  but  he  got  away 
dressed  like  a  woman  ....  and  now  he  is  in  the  Aus- 
tralian Mounted  Police,  they  say." 

"  And,  ot  course,  you  know  who  this  is  ?  One  of  the 
biggest  men  on  the  Rand  ....  with  thousands,  my 
dear  ....  Ocb  I  you  should  see  him  in  riding  kit  ...  . 
you  never  savi  any  one  look  so  perfectly  noble  ....  he 
was  madly  in  love  with  me  ...  .  everybody  said  so  ...  . 
he  told  me  I  was  the  only  girl  who  could  ever  keep  him" 
straight  ....  but  he  behaved  rather  badly  ....  I 
•Iways  believe  some  snake  of  a  woman  made  mischief 
.  .  .  and  when  he  went  to  England,  one  of  those  English 
girls  snapped  him  up  ...  .  they  live  out  at  Jeppes- 
town  now  ....  and  they  say  she's  the  livirig  image  of  me 
....  funny,  isn't  it  ?  ....  but  I  think  it  just  proves 
how  he  adored  me,  don't  you  ?  " 
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CHAPTER  IV 

♦hot'^f k"?*^*"*™^  ^'  *«"*  ''«"•  Secure  in  the  knowledee 
that  Abinger  was  away  for  some  weeks,  that  KySe  woufd 

Ponnvr*^-*"''  ^"  **=5'*  ^*  meal-tim^,  eve^X  found 
tm^S^'^lhl""/  °,'^7  hours  at  her  new  oJcupLi^S- 
hFsTrt^ffnrP  c),^*^  detennined  that  she  would  master 
«7  i-i  A.  .,  ,*he  went  adventuring  further  into  the 
worid  that  lay  beyond  Sophie  ComelPs  gate 

in  W  fT'  'c^  T-*"'^  ^""^^  ''^'"'•e  ten  in  the  morning 
Tir^     ^"^  ^^^'^  '^^P^^'  gloriously  arrayed,  with  the 
^^T^""-  **  *^^'^""'  garlen-party  as  royalty 
When  she  mspected  the  huge  rofis  of  work  which  Soohie 

Th^ShWiir^  ^'r°""*  ^ometiml  wonXw 
ine  latter  had  uideed  been  to  a  garden-party  and  never 
put  m  at  the  office  at  all.  except  to  fetch  the  Ms& 
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The  little  house  in  the  moming  hours  was  always  calm 
and  peaceful  Through  the  trees  of  the  garden  Poppy 
could  hear  the  world  go  buzzing  by— the  grating  of  the 
tramcars  on  the  lines,  the  clatter  of  horses,  and  the  hiss 
of  wheels  going  down  hiU,  and  an  occasional  street  cry. 
No  one  ever  came  down  the  little  pathway.  Only  the 
cnck  of  the  machine,  the  voices  of  Zambani  and  Piccanin. 
busy  with  the  pots  and  the  pans  in  the  kitchen  and  yard, 
broke  the  silence ;  or  Poppy's  trilling  whistle  as  she  cor- 
rected her  proofs.  By  half -past  twelve  there  would  be 
piles  of  neat  manuscript  ready  for  Sophie  to  take  back  the 
next  day,  and  Poppy  would  be  speeding  home  through 
her  own  garden  to  luncheon.  Sometimes  in  the  after- 
noon she  would  finish  early,  and.  going  out  into  the  kitchen 
would  toast  buns  an.'  prepare  the  tea,  and  Sophie,  coming 
home  at  five  o  clock,  would  find  it  laid  cool  and  dair  tv 
among  flowers  on  the  long  table.  ' 

One  day  when  Poppy  had  arrived  almost  directly  after 
lunch,  with  the  idea  of  getting  in  a  long  afternoon  at  her 
own  work,  she  was  disagreeably  surprised  to  find  Sophie 
stalk  m  a  few  moments  later,  flushed  and  handsome, 
and  bnnMg  wth  her  a  large  bale  of  papers  and  the  faint 
but  unmistakable  odour  of  good  cigars. 

Poppy's  little  nose  went  up  and  a  warmth  ran  through 
ner  .  the  smell  of  a  good  cigar  unaccountably  roused  in  her 
a  vivid  interest  m  life.  For  a  moment  she  slightly  envied 
Sophie,  but  a  glance  at  the  brilliant  languid  eyes  and 
heavy  mouth  changed  her  mind,  and  singularly  inspired 

^.^nr^V'l^W'*  *^'^*  ^°°^  «=^"*  were  probably  often 
smoked  by  hateful  men. 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  order  you  a  cup  of  tea.  Sophie  ?  " 
she  asked  presently.  ^ 

"  No.  thanks  I  "  said  Sophie,  languidly  stretching  her- 


J  '^ou^dn  t  drink  tea.    I've  had  a  most 


self  in  a  chair. 

tiring  moming.    Brookie  brought  Nkk  Caprori^.l^d 
they  sunply  iew<M»'<  let  me  work." 
After  which  cahnly  contradictory  statement,  she  closed 

cho,Pn^^,^V'"?«^  ''^'^f "  ^*^  ^  '^g^  JooJong  document, 
brZht  Li'  t^^  ^™™  ^°°?  *he  papers  she  had 
the  floor  *'*''*  °°*  **  ^^  ^^  ^^^"^  "P°° 

How  »iii"1?'^  "  Nick  Capron,"  Poppy  gave  a  Uttle  start. 
u^Z  Z  !u®  remembered  the  day  sht  had  heard  that 
name  from  the  hps  of  a  beautiful  woman  in  Bloemfontein  \ 
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presemf's'air^P  ''  '''  ""'^'^  -'-^^  you.  Sophie."  she 

.    ••  Oh,  you  should  keep  uDvourc'^  not  forbear  to'^s.Se. 
irony  entirely  thrown  away  ^       '^''""StW  she  said,  with 

now>tS,Sl,;t^  ^-tl  '11'%^''^^"' "-  *°  -. 

of  course,  I  can't  have  that  "        ^  champagne— and. 

hfSfcl^r;^^.?:^.'?!-^^^^^^^^^    She  was  in 


and  Poppy  laughed  without  h^S'taLZd    '^'^'^^^^ 
..  ^01  d  soon  be  bored  with  thft  " 

intotSr.  "''  ""'^  '°™^"  ^™tV;  then  relapsed 
areWo'XgaU°ovVSo"^."°*  ^P°^*-*'  Sophie,  they 
Ma^lw^^^^^^^^^  all  about   a 

fending  in  the  CourtI  nSt  week  it',  t.^'""'''"''  '^  d«=- 
Brookie  and  Capron  were  sSin„  ^^^e  greatest  fun. 
noon."  ^        "^^"^^  shnekmg  over  it  this  after- 

,','  ^s  Mr.  Capron  a  lawyer  '  " 

He's%\°^S:3iTr^,-y*,f/e'-Jr  .^  P^  °^  S-"'''^'- 
and  ions  of  money  fnd  a  lovelv  wifl^°"''  ^'"  ^  ^e". 
mv.  dear-Brookie  says  she  if  tZV"  P/""*  '*™n". 
Afnca;  but  Capron  hi  a'wavs%nf  1-'°''^^'^'*  ^"-"an  in 
woman.  By  the  way  RoS  ^n  -i  "  t^^  °"  ^"^^  "t^er 
a  girl  he  had  seen  in  a  rickshs w  I  ".?7  ^^  ^^  describing 
I  feel  sure  it  was  tou      \W  ^.^i  ^^^  *'^f  description 

it  S.S,r  S  *'ii:d^e*^^-^r  ^Ft^'  ^'^  ^'^-^•'t 
really  ^-y^nd  ^5^1^^ '^P^^«o?e?t t^^l^t?^ 
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now,  and  observed,  so  far  as  in  her  lay,  "  with  the  seeing 
eye,  and  for.  the  first  time  since  they  had  met— the  giri 
before  her.  Nick  Capron's  unmistakable  enthusiasm  had 
made  a  great  impression  upon  her. 

.  ,'j^*  said  that  you  were  alone  in  a  rickshaw,"  she 
told  Poppy,  and  that  he  and  Mrs.  Portal  were  walkinc 
together  and  met  you.  And  Mrs.  Portal  said  you  looked 
uke  a  Bume-Jones  dressed  like  a  Beardsley  poster.  What 
rot  these  society  women  talk  I  Who  can  understand  a 
thing  like  that  ?  " 

_  "  What  is  Mrs  Portal  like  ?  "  asked  Poppy,  remember- 
ing now  the  well-bred  looking-woman  who  had  been  talking 

about  Bume-Jones  to  the  man  with  the  dissipated  eves 

on  the  day  of  her  arrival. 
But  Sophie  took  no  heed  of  the  question.    She  was 

closely   and   furtively  regarding   Poppy,    and   thinking  : 
Has  she  any  attraction  for  men,  I  wonder  ?    She's  not 

a    bit    smait     .  .     and    so    pale  ...  .  and    yet,    and 

^^:  ■  W  i         .T  Sophie's  expression  of  thought  gave 

?.  cu    •        ,  "^""'^  ^^"^  expressed  it,  she  would  have  added  • 
She  IS  pale,  and  yet  glows  as  though  something  within 

her  IS  alight. 

"  I  hope  you  did  not  tell  him  anything  about  me  ?  " 
asked  Poppy  suddenly. 

"  No,  I  did  not  I  '  said  Miss  Cornell  emphatically   and 
her  annoyed  look  as  she  said  it  brought  a  ring  of  laughter 
from  Poppy  and  a  lovely  mischievous  glimmer  to  her 
eyes. 
Suddenly  Sophie  sprang  up. 

"  Great  Scott  I  I  quite  forgot  to  teU  you  :  Brammie  is 
coming  to  tea.  That's  why  I  came  home  so  early.  Do 
buck  up.  old  girl,  and  make  things  look  nice.  Your  papers 
are  all  over  the  place.  I  want  the  room  to  look  as  nice  as 
possible  for  old  Brammie." 

"  Oh  I  blow  Brammie,"  thought  Poppy  crossly  "  I 
was  just  going  to  write  something  extraordinarily  fine  • 
now  it  will  be  lost  for  ever  I  " 

Nevertheless  she  put  her  papers  away  with  a  good 
grace,  tidied  the  room,  laid  the  tea-things— as  only  she 
could— and  went  out  to  pluck  fresh  flowers  for  the  vases 
hophie  stood  m  her  bedroom  door  buttoning  a  plaid  silk 
blouse  over  her  richly-endowed  bosom. 

"  That's  ripping,"  she  said  approvingly.  "  Och  I  but 
you  can  arrange  flowers— I'll  say  that  for  you.  Rosalind. 
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ES'j*"''°"  "'''  *°  ™"  •'"'"^  ^<^  -change  you.-  dress 
.»,r  ^°'"  '^J*^  ^"PPy-  •>«'■  head  slightly  on  one  sidp    « 
put  bTuS  'aStf  .fr"^  hibiscuf-b Jsso".  she  hfd  jus 
'^Whv  «ihm  mT  K  *  •'^^P  °'  ^^^"  °n  the  mantelpiece 

thing  less  than  silk  very  ordinary  wear  indeed  ^ 

ijoppy  began  to  arrange  her  hair  at  the  nantel-mirrnr 
pulling  out  her  little  side-combs,  nmn  ng  ?hTm  trroTh 
TZt^f  ^^'-  *!•""  P'""^"S  the^  in  deepi  so™hlt  grelt 
TronT.  'l^^**-?"*-  °"-  ^'ther  side  of  her  face  and  deHcate 
fronds  feU  veil-wise  ]ust  over  her  eyes.  The-  ,he  took  a 
bunch  of  green  leaves  and  fastened  them  unc  <-  her  thrn^? 
with  a  big,  old  malachite  brooch  she  had.  ^^'°^^ 

Well,  put  some  colour  on  vonr  rhpfiVs  «-  > «i.- 

said  Sophie  discontentedly.     ^  ^'  °'  ^"'"ething," 

Poppy  flew  into  one  of  the  fierce  little  rages  that  some 
times  seized  her.  "I  will  not.  Sophie  I  Why  on  earth 
should  you  suppose  that  because  vo«  have  a  viX^ 
cotour  no  one  admires  pale  women  1  Do  not  make  the 
b"eclt/iST^'"^   '"^^^   -^^°-   adores   you^Vpe 

Sophie    utterly  taken    aback,   was  about  to  make  a 

rthX-nrC'^"  ''-''  "=-^  ^  "^••^  *^P  ^^th^cW 

"  Anyone         ime  ?  " 

Sophie  flev      ,  her  room  to  complete  her  toilette   leav 
mg  Poppy  to  swaUow  her  rage  and  open  the  door     A  big" 

hSd  "^^  '"  nding-clothes  and  carried  I  crop  in 

"Come  in,"  said  Poppy,  without  enthusiasm  •  addine  ■ 

Miss  Cornell  will  not  be  long  "  <»aaing  . 

.^  "  Are  you  Miss  Chard  ?  "  said  he  pleasantly,  and  came 
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He  looked  round  in  a  friendly,  boyish  way  that  rather 
charmed  her. 

"  By  Jove  I  How  pretty  you've  made  this  place  look  ! 
It's  quite  different." 

"  Ah,  I  suppose  you  were  here  before,  when  it  was  a 
chamber  of  horrors,"  said  Poppy  coolly.  "  I  never  saw  a 
more  impossible  place  in  my  hie." 

He  looked  at  her  curiously  as  though  greatly  surprised. 
Then  he  said  carelessly,  and  rather  curtly  she  thought : 

'  Oh,  yes,  I  have  been  here  before." 

He  sat  down  in  one  of  the  easy  chairs  and  Poppy  began 
to  put  m  order  some  books  that  had  fallen  from  the  book- 
case on  to  the  floor.  When  she  turned  she  found  him  still 
staring  at  her  in  that  curious  fashion,  but  without  his 
smile.  She  missed  it  because  it  was  a  singularly  heart- 
warming smile. 

"The  last  people  here  were  rather  addicted  to  anti- 
macassars and  glass-shades  and  things,"  she  said,  appearing 
not  to  notice  his  curious  look ;  "  and  as  it  seemed  to  me 
a  pity  to  let  such  things  spoil  a  pretty  room,  I  put  them 

"  Oh  I  "  was  all  he  vouchsafed.  She  felt  chilled.  But 
here  Sophie  burst  into  the  room,  very  magnificent  und 
highly  coloured. 

'  How  sweet  of  you  to  come,  Mr.  Bramham,"  one  hand 
up  to  her  hair  and  the  other  outstretched,  while  her  body 
performed  the  Grecian  bend. 

"  Rosalind,  do  see  about  tea,  there's  a  dear.  I'm  sure 
Mr.  Bramham  must  be  parched." 

Correctly  estimating  this  as  a  hint  to  leave  them  alone. 
Poppy  retreated  to  the  kitchen,  and  did  not  reappear  until 
she  followed  Piccanin  in  with  the  tea-tray.  Sophie  was 
saying,  "  Do  bring  him  round,  Mr.  Bramham.  We  should 
]ust  love  to  meet  him." 

Peppy,  arranging  the  cups  on  the  table,  had  a  pardon- 
able cunosity  to  know  whom  she  should  just  love  to  meet  • 
but  she  made  no  remark  ;  merely  sat  down.  ' 

"  Shall  I  pour  out  tea,  Sophie  ?  " 

The  latter  nod  ;d,  but  made  no  other  attempt  to 
include  her  in  the  conversation,  continuing  to  monopohze 
Mr.  Bramham  entirely. 

In  a  short  time  Poppy  became  wearied  of  this  state  of 
affairs.  After  observing  "  Brammie's  "  boots,  his  fingers 
his  tie,  the  shape  of  his  lips,  his  hair,  the  size  of  his  ears 
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^nirinf^  "•'  "lu"5  0"  a  Chair  (all  while  she  was 

apparently  arranging  the  cups  and  looking  into  the  tea- 

S'min'^n^"  K- 1*-*  "^^  *^"**"e  properly),  the  "  etemal- 
feminme,  which  is  only  another  name  for  the  dormant- 
cat  in  every  woman,  awoke  in  her.  She  did  not  exactly 
want  "Brammie-for  herself,  but  she  decided  that  he 
was  too  nice  for  Sophie. 

♦>.fj"Il!^^'''^^'y  afterwards,  Bramham  began  to  realize 
that  there  was  a  charming  personality  in  the  room. 

Do  you  take  sugar  ?  "  blew  like  a  cool  little  western 
wind  mto  his  right  ear;  while  on  his  left   sSe Se 
j^^Jo'nbarding  him  with  instructions  to  bring  someone 

Poppy  got  her  answer  first,  and  a  sudden  glance  of 
recognition  fell  upon  the  slim,  pale  hands  amongst  the 

"Certainly,  Miss  ComeU  I    I'U  ask  him  to  come,  but  I 
wiling/'"'"''''  •"'  ^-    ""■'  "°*   '""'=''  P^«"   '' 

•'Bosh  I    I  know  he  goes  to  the  Caprons  and  the  PortaL. 
—I  ve  seen  him  with  that  horrid  Mrs.  Portal  " 

„  Ah  I  you  don't  admire  Mrs.  Portal  ?  " 
_      I  don  t  see  anything  to  admire,"  said  Sophie.    "  She 
"*  "°o.  *  ■     *'"*^'  ^"*^  ^^'^  h**s  "e  simply  awful !  " 
So.S'VS^'tt^^Z^i^'  ""-^  '^^"S^"-'  —  in 

T  ",'  °.^  ^^^  P^y  ^^'"  Sophie's  air  was  unbelieving  •  "  but 
I  don  t  see  where  it  comes  in."  ' 

looked  bored.    The  Lttle  western  wind  blew  agaixi  in  his 

"  Perhaps  her  charm  is  not  to  be  seen.  Perhaps  it  is 
an  essence — a  fragrance " 

Sophie  scoffed  at  what  she  did  not  understand 
Oh,  you  and  your  old  poetry " 

'"That's  just  what  it  is,"  said  Bramham.  "There's 
an  odour  of  happmess  about  her  that  infects  everyone 
who  comes  near  her— no  one  cares  a  hang  about  what  she 
wears  or  anything  like  that."  ""ui  wnat  sne 

♦i,"^*u',  ^Mw"'*  l^e  *»?,"■.  anyway,"  said  Sophie,  now 
thoroughly  m-tempered  "and  I  don't  see  why  you  da 
She's  covered  with  freckles."  ^ 

TTiat  should  have  ended  the  matter,  but  Poppy's  taste 
for  torment  was  whetted.  *^' 
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"Perhaps  Mr  Bramham  doesn't  know  her  as  weU  as 
you  do,  Sophie,"  she  said  softly. 

Sophie  glared.  Mr.  Bramham  looked  amused.  They 
ail  knew  that  Mrs.  Portal  could  never  be  anything  but  a 
name  to  Sophie-that  it  was  really  an  impertinence  on  her 
part  to  be  discussing  Mrs.  Portal  at  all. 

|]  Do>'OM  know  her  ?  "  she  retorted  rudely. 
Of  course  not  I  "  answered  Poppy,    "^l  know  no  one 
I      ^'■^i^'J  except  you,  Sophie-ancf  now  Mr.  Bramham," 
.lie  smiled,  a  sudden  smife  of  great  sweetness  it  Bram- 
*^?^.?"*^,  ^*-  *^^^  h^  g^ve  her  his  whole  attention. 
That  s  dull  for  you,  surely  I  " 

"  Oh,  no  I  I  have  plenty  to  do  ;  and  books  to  read  ; 
and  how  can  one  be  duU  in  such  a  lovely  place  as  Natal  ?  " 

anItoud"of;j!'  "'  ^  ^""^''"-    "^  ""  ^  N^*^"''" 
"  f  beUeve  she  gets  up  in  the  morning  and  goes  out  to 
-oe  if  the  sun  rises  I     said  Sophie,  as  if  denouncing  the 
conclusive  symptom  of  idiotcy. 

The  cold  look  with  which  Bramham  had  at  first  sur- 
veyed Poppy  had  no-.v  quite  disappeared,  and  his  grey- 
eyed  smile  was  aU  for  her.      He  also  was  a  sun-rise 

"  bo  you  Uke  books  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I  can  lend  you 
any  amount.  We  get  all  the  new  ones,  and  as  soon  as 
they  re  read  the  Lord  knows  where  they  go  I  I'U  send 
you  some  up,  if  I  may."  /  5    ■    ^  "  sena 

•l^'^^.'i''  y°"'  ^^^^  '*•"  ^^  good  of  you,"  said  Poppy 
with  enthusiasm.  ^^^ 

■  "  ^^^  ¥■■■  "P  ^  ^^^  °'<^  PoetO'  books  you  can  find  " 
|e^erecl_  Sophie.    "  Personally,  /  hke  a  jou/  good  yelW- 

r.3^'  Bramham  looked  extremely  bored  by  this  priceless 
piece  of  information,  and  more  so  still  when  she  returned 
immediately  to  the  subject  of  the  men  she  was  anxious 
to  meet.  Poppy  got  up  and.  opening  the  piano,  began 
to  play  a  httle  gay  air  to  which  she  whistled  softly  •  the 
never  sang.  '  ' 

"  'wF?  l"^*  ^^iu^  *u  ^""'^  ^™"  s^'<l  Sophie  ardently. 

He  looks  as  though  he  has  committed  every  sin  you 

ever  heard  of.    And  how  did  he  get  that  fearful  scar  right 

across  his  face  ?    Vitriol  ?  "  ^ 


The  little  air  at  the  piano  stopped  suddenly 
"  I  really  couldn't  teU  you.    He  is  not  coi 
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"  But  perhaps  he 
Miss  Chard  ?  '^ 

view  of  an 


on  the  subject."  said  Bramham  drily, 

will  unfold  to  you-do  go  on  playing.  Miss  , 

He  adored  music,  and  had  an  Excellent  view  of  a, 
extraordmardy  pretty  pair  of  ankles  under  the  musk 

Poppy  complied,  but  she  changed  the  air  to  somrthin„ 
savage   that   made   Bramham   t'hink  'of"'a°zS,T*S 

w„'n^^"'  ^  ?*"  certainly  ask  him  when  I  meet  him     I 

you,'daS"'  '""  ^'''^  '"  "^^  °"' '    ««  «--'th 

about!lii|j^*  *^\''''**':^?«  ^^hman  everyone  is  talkin'. 

''  Are  they  great  friends  ?  " 

We  all  know  each  other  very  well  " 
Miss  Cornell  laughed  genially 

ih.  i*^°u^/*y  y"*?  do— isn't  it  true  that  you  are  called 
the  three  bad  men  aU  over  Africa-come  now  ?  '" 

1  m  afraid  someone  has  been  filling  your  head  with 
nonsense.    Who  spreads  these  stories.  I  wonder  ?" 
■I  ^u   •  y^^'  ^^^*^  *  *11  very  well,  but  you  know  it'«  tn,A 

;.  rr^**  "^  y°^'^'  Mr.  Bramham  ?  "  ^  " 

find?ufw"haSey"w"r1.'^"  ''^^'"'^y  "  °"«  '''^  «-«  *° 

"  Oh   I  know— C;»»fe)o»»«<a— that's  what  they  call  von 

^'^MNrSrH*  .r'^'^edness  can  that  mean  ?  "        ^         ^°"- 

I  J    Z**"  t*"*  y?"  *h^e  wonderful  things,  my  dear  vonna 

vt?^hiJr  Y^^'y  ^T/  '°*  °*  inside  l^iSaS  S 

w^T^y  e^iyrSd'  ^^^^  ^  "^^^P^P-"    ^'-''^ 

Oh.  I  know  a  lot  more  besides  that,"  said  Miss  CompII 

UrS  to?  ^if'""''  ^••"'  "^"^^^y-  "  About  y^^and  Mr! 
&i^taf^rth/p''  fl"f-"P  °"  ^  ^«"«t  expedition  into 
Borapota  for  the  English  Government,  isn't  he  ?  " 

hp  LZ^^^Jt^'  ^PP^ently,"  thought  Bramham.    "  How 
he  devil  do  these  things  leak  out  ?  '' 
_^  Something  or  other,  yes."  he  said  aloud 
lotofS."'^  '^^  ^""^^^  Government  thinks  an  amiul 
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Y.s,  hes  a  clever  fellow,"  said  Bramham,  casually. 
No  one  would  have  supposed  him  to  be  speaking  of  a  man 
dearer  to  him  than  a  brother.  Bramham  did  not  wear  his 
heart  where  it  could  be  pecked  at  by  the  Sophie  Cornells 
01  the  world. 

Poppy  got  up  from  the  piano,  and  Bramham  got  up, 
too,  and  looked  at  ha  watch. 

"  i  mast  be  off,"  said  he,  with  a  great  air  of  business- 
hurry,  which  left  him  as  soon  as  he  got  out  of  the  gate 

'  Now,  don't  forget  to  bring  Mr.  Abinger  next  time," 
bophie  called  after  him  from  the  vtrandali ;  "  and  that 
Mr.  Carson,  too,"  she  added,  as  an  after  thought. 

Poppy  positively  blushed  for  her. 

"  Sophie,  how  car.  you  I  It  was  perfectly  plain  that  he 
did  not  want  to  brmg  the  man— and  that  he  doesn't  intend 
to,  anyway.    Are  you  really  as  dense  as  you  pretend  to 

D6  I 

"  Bosh  I  "  said  Sophie,  retiring  to  the  table  and  begin- 
2'2§  to  "lake  a  fresh  onslaught  on  the  bread-and-butter. 

They  11  turn  up  here  in  a  day  or  two,  you'll  see.  Isn't 
there  any  jam,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  I  shall  not  see  anything  of  the  kind.  I  wash  my  hands 
of  you  and  your  men  friends.  I  didn't  engage  to  meet 
anyone  but  Mr.  Bramham,  and  I've  done  all  I  promised." 

bhe  had  done  a  little  more  than  she  had  promised,  as  she 
very  well  knew,  but  observation  was  not  Sophie's  strong 
point,  as  her  next  remark  made  plain. 

"  ^°t"''  ,'1°"'*  "^  "°**  i"*t  because  he  didn't  admire 
you.    I  told  you  to  put  on  my  silk  blouse,  didn't  I  ?  " 

Poppy  laughed  her  entrancing  laugh. 

^^  Do  you  really  think  men  care  for  clothes,  Sophie  ?  " 
Of  course  they  do  I  They  love  to  see  a  well-dressed 
woman— especiaUy  when  they  don't  have  to  pay  for  the 
dress.  Lots  of  men  won't  even  be  sten  with  a  woman 
unless  she  s  itrfecUy  turned  out.  Brookie  is  like  that  • 
and  1 11  bet  that  man  Abinger  is,  too  I  " 

"  Is  he,  indeed  I  Then  remove  him  far  from  me.  I'm 
afraid  you  won't  suit  him,  either,  Sophie,"  with  a  touch  of 
malice. 

"  Why  not  ?  Don't  I  pay  enough  fo;  my  clothes  ?  I 
dress  far  better  than  Mrs.  Portal  does,  anyway.  She 
always  has  on  faded  old  linens  and  things,  and  I've  only 
seen  her  m  two  hats  since  I  came  here— both  of  them 
awful  J 
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^JT  thought  she  looked  extremely  nice  when   I  mw 
"  WeU  your  taste  and  mine  din.-   mv  dear     /  ♦hint 

.h;sy£*j.','^,Kivsj5'  p-6»  .on.  «u..  „d 
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going  out  with  me  I  And  Mrs.  Nick  Capron  I  If  I  ^ 
to  go  out  here,  should  I  meet  her  ?  And  would  the 
recognize  in  me,  I  wonder,  the  little  wretched  vagabond 
of  six  years  ago  ?  " 

She  reached  her  glass,  and  looked  in. 

"  I  think  not." 

CHAPTER   V 

Bramham  and  Carson  sat  smoking  in  the  verandah  of 
Sea  House.  Before  them,  not  two  hundred  yards  away, 
lay  the  sea,  washing  and  rippling  on  the  beach  under 
the  full  of  the  moon.  Behind  them,  through  the  open 
French  windows  a  number  of  large  woolly  moths  were 
buixing  in  and  out,  much  intrigued  by  the  light  that  shone 
through  a  pink  (iUc  lamp-shade,  whicn  had  been  made  <ind 
presented  to  tie  establishment  •'  Mrs.  Brookfield,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  husband's  accession  to  Bramham's 
mess  for  six  weeks.  The  electric-lights  had  been  turned 
out  to  keep  the  room  as  clear  as  possible  of  insects.  It  was 
Bramham  s  house,  and  they  were  Bramham's  native  ser- 
vants who  stepped  so  gently,  removing  the.  dinner-things 
deftly  without  clamour,  making  no  sound  but  the  rustle 
of  bare  feet  on  polished  boards  and  an  occasional  softly- 
spoken  Zulu  word. 

Bramham's  household  included  no  woman,  but  there 
was  no  better  appointed  one  in  Natal.  Having  laid 
bare  the  gleaming  oak  dining-table,  one  of  the  bc^s  solemnly 
spread  down  its  centre  a  strip  of  silver  embroidery,  while 
another  placed  two  silver  bowls  of  roses  at  each  end,  and 
removed  the  lamp  with  the  pink  shade  to  a  side  table. 
Afterwards  the  ice-bucket  was  replenished  and  fresh 
glasses  placed  near  the  spirit-tantalus. 

Having  performed  tb<««  duties  with  the  greatest  decorum 
and  ceremony,  they  wi.  ''rew  silently  to  the  back  regions 
of  the  house,  where  their  solemnity  slipped  from  them 
as  suddenly  as  water  slips  from  a  Kaffir's  skin.  They 
disported  themselves  amongst  the  pot-washers  and  dish- 
cleaners,  the  cooks  and  stable-boys,  with  many  a  merry 
snicker  and  laugh,  chattering  like  magpies,  dicking  and 
clacking,  and  crying  "  Hah  I  over  the  affairs  of  the  Old 
Baas  (the  master  of  natives  is  always  Old,  whatever  his 
age)  and  the  various  other  Boasts  who  sat  at  Bramham's 
board  with  regular  irregularity. 
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weeks  now  ?    WhcrTwas  hTtiZT^fl'''  ^he  matter  of  six 

chief  chWterirtks  Zl  »  w^n  '"'"  «"    ""^  *»'»'  her 
Which  in  contourTnd  ^oLlll^r^/.l^^rn^:^  ^^-l^,.^^^'^ 

inrtsiThic?':t''rt&2ir^^ 

withUnirjackcushfon"'"'''"  '°""S^'  ^^^  ^  hammocK 

his'a  a^it'^l'^mS  /"  ^  •^"^--^''-  -'^ 
quitoes,  sendine  them  i^^hr^b-     *>  ^  "^^  **  "'e  mos- 

that  the  fine  weather  inrffr.S^  to  persuade  Bramham 
Zul^^and.  togeT^^iYga^to^tins""^™*^'  ^^^  ^'° 
what  15X3  of  1-ffnT''^  *°  P"'  '"•  CharUe,  and 

;And.o.-e1:^'4%P--^^^^^^^^^ 

carioSy  U?.  ^«li^tely  began   to  think  himself  p.e- 

I  miM°ai;"a  di^^'J°^^?"y  =  "  ^  ^^^'  confoundedly  slack 
,^tMTw1rset^'i"r'  ^•^«'^S  .^  t"P  ^"-^d  be 
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Tugela,  where  the  moon  would  just  be  rising  over  a  great 
Kop,  and  he  seemed  to  smell  the  wood  fires  on  the  night 
air 

"  But  I  can't  get  away.  I've  got  a  big  case  coming  on 
next  month,  you  know/'  His  face  changed,  the  boyish- 
ness passed  and  the  business-man  reappeared.  "  Those 
fellows  in  Buenos  Ajaes  are  trjring  to  do  me  up  for  five 
thousand." 

They  smoked  in  silence  for  a  moment  or  so,  then  Bram- 
ham  contii)-jed : 

"  My  lawyer,  of  course,  wants  to  see  me  almost  every 
day  on  some  point  or  another.  I  really  couldn't  get  away 
at  present,  Carson.  Why  not  take  a  run  up  to  the  Rand  ? 
By  the  time  you  are  back  I'll  have  those  fellows  on  toast, 
and  then  we'll  go  off  for  a  few  weeks." 

"  No,"  said  Carson  discontentedly,  "  ever3rthing  is  con- 
foundedly dull  on  the  Rand.  I  was  sick  of  the  place  when 
I  was  there  last  month." 

"  What's  wrong  with  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  the  same  as  it  was,  Charlie.  The  old  crowd 
has  all  gone  away  or  gone  to  bits — Webb  is  in  the  Colony ; 
Jack  Lowther  is  mostly  engaged  (I  think)  in  praying  that 
his  wife  won't  be  too  much  for  him  when  she  comes  out — 
she  is  on  the  water  I  The  Dales  are  away.  Bill  Godley 
is  up  Inyanga  way.  McLeod's  finances  are  in  bits,  and 
he's  too  busy  keeping  a  stiff  lip  to  be  sociable.  Clewer 
is  now  Public  Prosecutor  and  has  become  a  saint.  Little 
Oppy  has  gone  home.  Solomon  says  he  has  met  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  at  last,  and  expects  that  to  account  for 
his  never  being  in  evidence  anywhere  except  in  the  stage 
box  of  the  Standard  Theatre." 

"  Oh,  damn  it  I  disgusting  !  "  commented  Bramham. 

"  And,  anyway,  the  Rand  air  always  chips  the  edges 
off  my  nerves,  Bram.  It's  too  high.  Lord  knows,  I  don't 
feel  any  too  fit  now  !  I  believe  I  have  another  go  of  fever 
coming  on." 

Bramham  looked  at  him  critically  and  affectionately. 
"  You  do  get  some  doses,  but  I  hope  you're  not  in  for 
another.  Karri  1  "  he  said.  "  By  Jove  I  When  South 
African  fever  puts  her  loving  arms  round  a  man  she  clings 
as  only  fever  and  a  woman  can." 

Bramham's  face  was  clouded,  but  there  was  no  real  bite 
in  his  words.  He  had  no  quarrel  with  the  clinging  arms 
of  women,  nor  of  fever.    But  be  blamed  these  things  for 
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ality,  yet  not  wifhout^S^tKlorof  TI.T  ^"t' 
Jt  hi™  alone  fro^^tSst^^^'Seitta^^^^^ 

MeanwSle  c"son   ii^^  consequence  in  South  Africa 
whatke^thi^^S.^'^^  ^  ^°'^''  S'^"«'  wondered 

"Thinking  of  some  woman,  I  suppose  I  " 
^^2;«ently  Bramham  did  turn  LT^n6  to  his    own 

'■Fir'^^wa^nrl'^'l  ti'T*  ^"-"ething.  Karri." 
At  this  B^mh       '  }^^^  ^^^'  ^  ^''°"t  her." 
sUghtly  InS^!"""'  ^°'  '^^""^    "^   ^'   own.   became 
.','  5°°,''  be  an  ass,  Carson." 

&rkStoic^-'-«e. 

lays  jSfour?  "^°"  ^y  '^'  '  ^^^y  doing  '  down,  before  it 

givlTtt  rb^gr  ^eSfbS  '?X.<»-  teUow.    Or 
"  Poor  old  AbWer  I    I  tt  ?v  i'  -F  '^'^  Bramham. 
"se  to  him.    HeSpIv  h        "^u^  '*  *°"'«*  ^e  of  much 
of  .the  moon  "h^^4^.?°^  '^"<='>    "^"ving  by  the  Ught 

caset^sairta^^L'^l^'?  '".?°°  ^^e  better  in   his 
hebeenalirh^'^T^K^pJ?.     ^^^  **»«  ^^'^  ^ 
Careon  shrugged. 

Not  much-Joubt  about  where  he  has  been  J    He  could 
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give  us  some  vivid  inside  information  about  the  slow-fires 
that  consume." 

They  smoked  awhile  in  silence.  Later,  Bramham 
said : 

"  Whatever  Carmen  Braganza  found  to  do,  she  did 
it  well  I  She  told  me  that  it  had  only  taken  her  six 
months  to  learn  to  dance  as  she  did — and  you  know  how 
she  danced  I  And,  I  suppose,  if  she  had  studied  her 
man  for  a  hundred  years,  instead  of  three  months,  she 
could  not  have  got  in  a  subtler  revenge  on  Abinger — laying 
waste  his  looks  like  that  I  It's  hard  to  believe  what  a 
magnificent  specimen  he  was ;  and  how  mad  the  women 
were  about  him  I    Bah  1  it  was  a  foreign  devil's  trick  I  " 

"  But  she  was  a  foreign  devil.  That  was  the  point 
Abinger  lost  sight  of." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  who  the  other  woman  was, 
Karri?" 

"  Never.  It  was  an  amazing  thing  that  it  never  leaked 
out,  considering  that  the  whole  Rand  was  nose  to  trail. 
But  the  fact  was,  I  suppose,  that  no  one  knew  who  she  was 
except  Abinger  and  his  old  housekeeper." 

"  And  Carmencita  herself.  She  swore  to  me  afterwards 
that  she  had  sprung  upon  them  from  behind  a  curtain  in 
Abinger's  room  and  slashed  his  face  open  before  the  other 
woman's  eyes.  Why  she  kept  silence  God  only  knows  I 
More  foreign  tricks  probably." 

"  The  other  woman  must  have  felt  mighty  uncomfort- 
able aU  the  months  after,  while  Carmen  stayed  on  dancing, 
and  everyone  was  hot  to  find  Abinger  and  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mystery.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  he 
hadn't  disappeared  so  neatly  afterwards  the  police  would 
have  found  some  ground  for  rooting  out  the  whole  scandal 
for  the  public  benefit,  and  the  other  woman's  name  would 
have  been  thrown  to  the  beasts  I  " 

"  Perhaps  that  was  what  Carmen  was  waiting  for  I  " 

Carson  got  up  to  get  another  cigar  and  the  subject 
dropped.  When  he  came  back  Brarnham  reverted  to  his 
own  troubles. 

"  Colonial  girls  don't  interest  me  at  any  time,"  he  pro- 
claimed aggrievedly  ;  "  especially  the  adventuress  brand. 
I  didn't  think  that  even  I  was  such  an  idiot  as  to  get 
tangled  up  with  one." 

Carson  stared  straight  before  him  with  a  smile  at  the 
sea. 
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"  This  girl  is  Brooicfieid's  type-writer-confound  him  I  " 

wh.  \Sht'gof t'i  lo'^^izr^' '  •^^'^  -'—''"* 

chair.^^*'  '°'^^'^'"  ^"  iron'-'^al  echo  from  the  canvas 
This  irritated  Bramham. 

highwaf 'robbery,  if  it's  an|thing  "       *"     ^*  '  ^  ""^"'^  °* 
Kam  began  to  laugh. 
"Oh  come,  Bram  I    This  is  not  Hke  you  I  " 

prinSes^rCa'S;"  "^  ^^'^  '^^^  grievances 'toTeS  h'il 
int'iU^l  ^^^  ot  £  Sef  t  b^Se"  fil^  ^^ 

KdL  do^b'tf^V"  '^  ^  ^°°'  ^"•'  '^^  ^^°^" 

Carson  grinned. 

;;  Anyway,  I'm  quite  sure  the  other  girl  is  straight  " 

„  Great  God  of  War  I    Are  there  twS?  "  ^  *' 

truth,   Kam.    She's  a  friend  of  that  ComeU  eirl  anH 
<Aafsagamsther,-  yet  she  looks  good—-^  ^      ""^ 

with'?^^^  ^•^^^  ^^«  '^  -l°-'y  ?  "  asked  Carbon 

riehtunrt^rT     ^'^^l  parts  sometimes-then  suddenly 
SC  like^it'^V*'"  l^°^°T^  o'lt-    You  never  ^^ 

"  What  next  ?  "  asked  he. 
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Bramham  beat  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  against  the  balcony 

"  Cursed  if  I  know  what  next  I  "  he  prorlaimed.  After 
a  pause  he  added :  "  I  wish  you'd  come  and  help  me  sift 
Jt  out,  Kam.  '^ 

Carson  shrugged  ;  his  face  grew  a  little  weary. 
I  am  not  particularly  interested  in  girls,  Bram ;   I'm 
afraid  I  couldn  t  help  you  much." 

BramhEun  might  have  made  a  rude  retort,  but  he 
didnt.  He  got  up  and  leaned  against  a  pole  of  the 
verandah,  facmg  Carso... 

,  ''  Well,  I  should  like  to  have  had  your  opinion.  Karri. 
What  with  that  girl  with  the  saint's  eyes,  and  Brookfield's 
slippery  ways 

"  But  where  does  Brookfield  come  in  ?  " 

Bramham  did  not  answer  immediately.  He  appeared 
to  be  tummg  it  over  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  he  should 
tell  that  part  of  the  story  at  all.  Eventually  he  roused 
himself  to  a  point  of  indignation  when  he  had  to 
tell. 

"  Well,  now,  look  here.  Karri— this  is  the  whole  thuig : 
About  a  month  ago  Brookfield  came  to  my  office  with  a 
yam  about  his  type-writer— pretty  jnrl— good  girl— knew 
her  business,  but  fearfully  poor,  and  he  hadn't  enough 
work  to  keep  her  going— would  I  give  her  some  of  mv 
typing?    It    meant   bread-and-butter   to   her,    etc     01 
course  I  said  *  Right  I '    But  when  it  came  to  finding  the 
work  for  her  .  .  .  .  well,  Milligan,  my  head  man,  put  it 
to  me  that  it  meant  taking  away  the  typewriter  from 
our  own  man,  who  can't  do  anything  else,  and  has  a  wife 
and  family  ....  and  when  I  thought  it  over,  anyway 
I  kicked  at  having  a  woman  about  the  office.    However 
as  I  d  promised  Brookfield  to  do  something,  I  went  round 
to  see  him  about  it  and  met  the  girl— Miss  Comeh.    I 
didn  t  take  to  her  much  ;  but  she's  poor,  you  know  and 
something  had  to  be  done  to  help  her  out.''  ' 

,"  ^  ^°^\  ^^  *^**  business  it  was  of  yours  at  all." 
"Karri,  it's  everybody's  business  when  a  woman's  down 
on  her  luck— even  if  she  has  the  shifty  eye  of  iliss  Sophie 
Cornell.    All  the  same,  I  didn't  contemplate  having  to 
tip  up   three   hundred   pounds   and  I  feel  deuced  sore 
about  it. 
"  Three  hundred  what  ?  "  cried  Carson. 
"Well,  look  here,  what  was  I  to  do?"  said  Bram 
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sote&g';  ^tff  21l?ri -^-nto  promising  to  7 

and  take  in  work  ft^J^ Vl"^  't*  "P  ^"  ^g^ncy 
peope  called  Lumsdefwlre  ^^oK'?.  ^'""'^  that 'som^ 
to  sell  up  their  cottaKe-off*.^Til  i^?u^'  ^"'^  ""anting 
tncks  as  it  stood  for  th^e  hffn^  ^'^"^''^  ^'^"'e  bag  of 
would  stand  in  for  Lif  ?f  t  ^^'^i^"'^  ^'■°°k'e  said  he 
wasn't  prepared  to  nlank  H  '^°'^'^  ^°I  **>«  °th«r  half  I 
but  the^cSj  gfrl^^t  hord"™of°"n,';'^"y>.^"y  '"^^"^ 
ong  stoo.  about  LrttLd  an  En^kw'^.P'^^'^'^  •"«  a 
left  m  Kimberley  by  some  n^nni^^  ?^  «"■''  '^'^°  h^d  got 

for also,  ihe  w^^'^tlS'''^  ^^'  govemessing 

our  plans  for  them,  that  before  I  knl  ^"1""'^?  ^'^"^  a" 
promised.    Well,  BrookiellkL  J^T  "'''^'^  ^  *«  I  had 
quietly  and  tak4  the  hou'    over  L°  '.^^#'  *'*'  """« 
ray  name,  as  he  didn't  want  ?^  .T  ^^  ^umsdens  in 
because  Mre.Lumsden"ssiSif?h!?P^"-'"  *^«  ""atter. 
of  his  wife's,  and  heUs  aS  Ifr^V  ''  ^  S"=«  '"<^"d 
So  I  paid  Lumsden  ^e-fifty  i  *    .1    v^'*  *!?  '^^'^  ^«^^- 
rest  was  to  be  paid  in  a  month  ^/^Sr*^'*'^"^'''  ^d  the 
m  and  the  other  gS  turn^  i.^f  Miss  Cornell  settled 
they've  made  the  phce  7^^^    h"*"  ^""''^rl^y.  ^"d 
sandboys.    In  fact    pZ-^hJ  ^    "°  ^^^"^  as  happy  as 
this  afternoon,  when'Brffie"^,,o"St  ^"'"'S .  ^^^1^^"^ 
long  as  a  horse's,  andta^  hpV  °;^'  "P  ^'^^  ^  face  as 
other  one-fifty."  ^  ^ ''  "°'  Prepared  to  pay  the 

"  The  little  blackguard  I  " 

ataL^?*=*lLlJrdhfhadJ'ttit^/    ««  ^^'^  =   '^ot 
I  could  get  thr^  l^,T,Hr«^       *  ?^  "*  f°'"  anything  .  . 

for  Lurafden'sXe  '^e"2  .T?  ''^>',/  ^^^  --k 
turn  those  two  ioor  eirk  out^nJ^^  ^  ''°"''^'  °'"  would, 
of  course,  I've  W  IS  t^  *•  °^  ^^^^^  ^  happy  |  So 
and  look  'plSf  f  °*  *Ld''X  *^?,  '^*  °/  '^^  -"""ey 
why  shoufd  I  ?  .  .  ;  ;  Th^vV^^-^  ?^;,y°"  ^°W'  Kar^^ 
that,  and  I'd  skdlv  h\,fi^  j  ""^^  '^'"«  women,  and  all 
hmjdredl  .     .  ^iVe^  ^^1}^°"%  «»"«thing,  bit  thr^ 

•  •  .  .  My  wife  do^'t  Uv??n  t,T   ?.*"'    ^^   >ve' 
water,  by  any  meanT"  ^^^  °**s  and  Barley 

rook^"'  fZ^^'tJ^i  P?--  of  knowing  vou've  been 
roguery  in  my  life."  ^"""^  *  ?'«=«   of   barefaced 
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"  Well,  what  could  I  do  ?  He  said  his  wife  was  coming 
back  unexpectedly  and  he  couldn't  raise  the  money." 

"  You're  three  hundred  different  kinds  of  fool,  Bram,  if 
you  let  him  rook  you  like  that." 

"  He's  been  too  clever  for  me,"  grumbled  Bramham, 
and  shut  his  mouth  on  his  pipe. 

"  H'm  I    Mind  the  girl's  not  too  clever  for  you  too." 

A  plaintive  expression  came  into  Bramham's  face, 
mingled  with  irritation  :  he  took  his  pipe  out  again. 

"  My  dear  Karri,  don't  I  tell  you  that  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  girl,  or  she  with  me  ?  I  was  sorry  for  her 
and  helped  her  out  of  a  hole,  and  there  the  matter  ends. 
I  don't  really  regret  the  money— because  of  that  other 
girl— but  as  you  know,  I  am  not  a  millionaire,  and  three 
hundred  is  three  hundred.  What  annoys  me  is  that  I 
should  have  been  such  a  fool " 

II  Why  did  you  pay  ?    I  should  have  refused." 

"  Oh  no,  you  wouldn't  because  the  women  would  have 
had  to  get  out.    No,  that  would  never  have  done." 

"  Well,"  said  Carson,  getting  up  and  walking  down  the 
long  verandah.  "  It's  just  as  well  that  Mrs.  Brookfield 
has  come  back.  I  wouldn't  live  in  the  house  with  Brook- 
field  after  this."  He  went  indoors  and  began  to  negotiate 
a  whisky-and-soda. 

"  Oh,  come,  I  say.  Karri  1 "  Bramham  got  up  and 
came  and  leaned  in  the  doorway,  one  leg  in  the  room  and 
one  in  the  verandah.  "  This  isn't  ysur  affair,  you  know. 
Don't  you  get  your  back  up  about  it.  I've  really  no  right 
to  have  told  you ;  but  jrou  understand  that  I've  been  a 
good  deal  annoyed,  and  it's  been  a  relief  to  speak  of  it. 
Of  course,  if  Brookie  had  been  here  I  should  have  gone 
into  his  room  and  blazed  away  at  him  after  dinner  and 
got  rid  of  it  that  way.  As  it  is,  I  feel  better  and  there's 
no  harm  done.  By  Jove  1  what  a  glorious  moon  I  Let's 
go  for  a  tramp  before  we  turn  in." 
"  Right  I  " 

They  fortified.  Later,  without  hats,  they  tramped  off 
along  the  shining  sands  silvered  by  the  light  of  a  shim- 
mering moon  gazing  at  herself  in  the  sea. 


Brookfield's  wife  having  returned,  he  camt  no  more 
to  Sea  House.  But  he  hailed  Carson  blithely  at  the  Club 
next  day. 
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"  J"?**, 'Jo  you  say  to  a  drink.  Karri  ?  " 

"  wh  notT"  *       '*''*  ^*"°°  ^^°^^y- 

^••pon't  ask  me  why  not.    I  don't  want  one.  that'i 

Li^fil  ^°°^  ^"^  '.,  N°^'  '^a^"  it.  why  not  ?  " 
Brookfield  was  as  easily  infuriated  as  Carson. 
On  this  occasion  Carson  stayed  cool 

Br^K  ,?°"'*  "J!"  y°"-"  y°"  '""^t  have  it." 

"  Karri."  he  began  plaintively,  "  I  want  to  tell  vou  one 
thing.  I  hke  you  and  CharUe  Bramham  better  than 
anyone  in  this  rotten  country,  but  ther^  no  one  S 
can  annoy  me  more  than  you  can " 

Carson  yawned,  got  up  and  walked  out  of  the  room 


CHAPTER  VI 
It  was  a  moonless   night,  but   the  stars  were  out  in 

sUence-the  silence  composed  of  the  thousand  tiny  sounds 
^/hf^  rt  ^^^^  ""^^^  ^^^  "^'^  and  wonder  of  a/African 
night.  The  mooP -flowers  were  tolling  their  heavy? whTte 
hfem*"'*  ^""^  ^\  fl°wering-bush?  with  pX  sub  k 
SoSs'h^!"''^       ''^^'  ^  '^'  ^'^"^'^  °*  ^  l^^autifij 

fp-.^^SPL'^^^u*^- '°  *-^^  gracious  dimness,  her  bare,  pale 
l^^n„^-t^?^,*''^  *?y  delicately  amongst  bright  thfnw 
lying  hke  fallen  stars  in  the  grass.    A  greln.  dinline  dImi? 
wavmg  long  tendrils,  clutched  at  her  gown  «  stepS^d 
and  she  broke  it  off,  and,  twining  it  into  a  ?ro^  ^™,t  it 

w^as  thonth  cht^  ^^"u  i*?'  ""  ^'""^  all  the  world,  and  it 
^ht  1,  i^  K^^  she  walked  m  some  great,  dim,  green  well 
lasf^hpl''^"".,^  *^°."S^  ^^^  gafden  and  wS  tired  At 
^ft  ,hn  ^^'^  ''""""  ??^  and  lay  at  full-length  on  the 
Srib!^  nllf  Tk'°7u^''.\*^"^«  ^as  no  dampness,  for  a 
ternble  pall  of  heat  had  lain  all  day  upon  NataJ  anH 
through  the  thin  nainsook  of  her  go,^  Poppy  couW  S 
Xir^^  '^^^  '^'  "^'^-  She  stared  in'^t^o'^the  sole,^' 
i^mT  5  T^  *^^*  ^"°°'  I"  gleaming  belt  and  sword 
Jeaned  above  her.  and  the  Milky  Way  Wa  Wgh-rold  to 
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Heaven  paved  with  powdered  silver.  Far  away  in  the 
.Z  fh'""^'  t'=*"?''*'^'°<=''  ^""8  «>"t  eleven  cle^^  stroke 
Shl^c.aUeeSg''^  '"^"^  "'^  '^^^  »''^«  -«^  '^y 
"  Old  Mother  Africa  I  What  have  you  hidden  in  your 
bosom  for  me  ?  "  she  whispered  .  .  .  .  "  I  believe  thS 
If  I  sleep  on  your  breast  to-n*ight  I  wiU  dream  iSyd«tiny 
I  love  you,  and  you  love  me  ....  I  am  your  cJld  ^' 
a  poppy  KTowjng  in  your  old  brown  bosom.  You  are  the 
only  mother  I  have  ever  known.  .  .  Whats^v"  you 
give  unto  me,  I  wiU  take  and  say  it  is  good    Tf?e'  pr^" 

aestmed  to-n.^ht If  I  lay^my  e^  To  you    wiS  I 

hear  the  foot-falls  of  my  fate  approaching?  . ^•.  What 

is  there  for  me  ?    Fame?    Love?    Those  are  the  onlv 

ri'w^  ^  ^^^  ^°'''^'  •  •  •  •  but  no  o^e  c«i' hav^ 

i?  .^  ^°*^,^'„•'  ^'^^ WWch    have    you    for  me 

Mother  ?    Will  you  tell  me  in  a  dream  ?  I  ^m 

t-feTaysim''*'"  ''''  ''''  ''  '"^ '   -<^  ^•^""-S  he^ 

A  man,  coming  very  softly  and  wonderingly  across  the 

pass  lawns,  thought  he  saw  a  slim  beam  o1  mSght 

„^  /nH  rt^i?T  "  n^'^<^  excla^nation  when  it  s^S 
"P,,^^  flickered  into  a  cluster  of  tall  shrubs  ^ 

sweaTflw^'  ^  °'^i'i''"«.  v.!  ^'  ?^'^  *"  h^^elf.  "  I'll 
H»  =f„  Jr  •  '  ,•  ^"^  y?*  *l>ere  is  no  moon  to-night  I  " 
,,ntil  ,f  ?oci  1°"?-  '°°^¥  J"*°  *l^e  darkness  of  the  bushes 
until  at  last  he  unagined  that  he  saw  a  moonbeam  shaMd 
p-aciously  hke  a  woman's  face,  looking  back  arhhii     i^t 

Sf  it'ltS"''"  "  "*"^*^'^-    ""'^'^^^  ^-'^^  «5^ 

»i.'li*T™  '  "  I'e  jeraarked  ;    "  I  must  have  a  bad  attack 
when  I  see  moonbeam  faces  on  a  moonless  night !  " 

toi^v^rff  °V!??°°,"«''*  ^  *!>«  bushes  seemed  to  him 
to  |;ive  out  two  httle  gleams  at  that. 

„.,  Ju^  f  1  ^°°^'^  same,"  said  the  man  aloud.  "  I  must 
fnd  !S"  ^"^^"^  """^  ''"  ^^"'^  ^^^  thing  bS 

Instantly  the  moonbeam  disappeared  altogether. 
I  thought  so,'   he  muttered.    "Then  ft  is  a  woman 
and  Im  not  dehnous  yet,  though  by  the  Lord  my  heTd 
feels  I  wonder  if  she  ^^  come  back  if  I  Lhaw 

myself  ve^^  nicely  .  .  .  I'd  like  to  see  that  face  a  S 
closer  ..  .  .It  looked  ....  Is  it  possible  that  I've  made 
a  mistake  and  this  is  not  Portal's  place  at  alf?     Per^J 
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fIlLi?'"'"li'"yu**y  '"*°  Brookfield's  zenana  I  It  wai 
s^k^ng  I'ke  the  gate  Bra™  pointed  out  to  me  yeste" 
aay  .  But  what  am  I  doing  here,  by  the  wav? 

possible.  Theii  he  threw  away  the  remains  of  the  mltch 
and  looked  up  at  the  bushes/but  his  dazded  ews^ouM 
see  no  wedge  of  moonlight  in  the  Egyptian  darters 
It  was  there,  however.  And  by  the  tirSTthe  mat^^d 
burnt  his  fingers,  Poppy  had  been  able  to  take  a  lone 
absorbing  look  at  what  seemed  to  her  the  most  wonderful 
face  she  had  ever  seen.  She  believed  that  in  that  short 
time  she  had  read  aU  that  should,  and  should  not  be 
written  on  the  face  of  a  man-stren^h.  weaS.  tender! 
ness,   tyranny,   gentleness,   bitterness,   cynicSm    gdetv 

5ow"hadt  r^'^^t'-  ^""^"^'i  2^*  how^ame  heO? 
How  had  he  found  his  way  through  a  locked  gate  ?  Was 
It  possible  that  he  had  come   tirough   the^S'  S 

hou«? °',l'y*^^y°f  her  secret  hole  in  the  summer- 

SSiL-  •rfd^^'eta^p'^"™^  ^""^  "^•^^^  °^  *'^- 
hi/prd-Str  d^^^cS!"^  •^-igarbetween 
O  moon  of  my  desire  that  knows  no  wane."  he  eentlv 
misquoted,     come  out  and  talk  to  me  !  "  ^      ^ 

His  voice  had  a  rustle  in  it  of  leaves  before  the  wind 
No  woman  could  listen  to  it  cold-hearted  ' 

'  her  o^v^*  JnSncLVtone?^^  ^  "^  ^^'^"^  '  "  ^«  ^^  ^ 
The  man's  veins  thriUed  in  turn 

friend  '^TJ^^*^^"  I  J  *^'  '°°'^"g  ^°^  ^he  house  of  a 

here  and  LSn  /°"  *^"  "*?  *°'  ^*  ^'^  '""ch  rather  sit 

well  ^°?,^ff. to  your  voice.    I    can't   see   you  very 

"ir~  i'-^j  ^'shed,  with  an  air  of  complaint.  ^ 

gatetked?"^°"  ^'*  ^'"  ^''^'^  P°PPy-    "  !»'*  the 
run'sSjfgti'o^enrhin?"  "^  °'  "^^^  *'°*  *■-"•*«- 
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"  But  it  musi  be  locked." 

u  "J*  1^  "?*•  ^  *l*"''*'  y°"-    Though  if  this  were  my  garden 

it  should  always  be— with  me  inside." 

^^  "  You  talk  very  oddly,"  said  she,  trying  to  speak  coldly  : 

nearly  as  oddly  as  old  Khayyam  himself  ....  I  tnut 
not  for  the  same  reason  I  " 

"  You  wrong  me  bitterly,"  he  said.  "  I  am  trying  to 
speak  and  behave  with  unusual  decorum.  It  is  the  poetry 
of  the  night  which  affects  me  in  spite  of  myself.  You 
suspect  some  more  oi,cult  reason,  I  see,  but  I  can  assure 
you  on  my  honour  that  I  dined  quietly  at  the  Club  and 
drank  no  more  than  one  whisky-and-soda  with  mv 
dmner.  ' 

A  silence  prevailed. 

At  last  he  said  :  "  I  think  it  would  be  a  gentle  and  kind 
thing  to  do,  to  come  and  sit  near  me  on  the  grass.  I 
would  like  to  look  at  you  closely  and  see  if  you  are  a 
moonbeam  I  used  to  know  long  ago  in  Rhodesia." 

^^  I  have  never  been  in  Rhodesia." 

"  No  ?  Then  perhaps  it  was  in  my  own  land.  The 
women  there  have  voices  like  you. 

•'  There  be  none  o,'  beanty's  daaghters 
With  a  ma^ic  like  thee. 
And  lilce  music  on  the  waten 
Is  thy  sweet  voice  to  me " 

Poppy  heard  the  rustle  of  leaves  again  through  Byron's 
beautiful  words,  and  a  Uttle  shiver  of  happiness  flew 
through  her.  She  hoped  he  would  sit  there  for  ever 
beguihng  her  with  his  sweet  Irish  tongue. 

'  ^*Pu  ™.?  *^^  y°"  ^*™^  fro™  Ireland  and  I'll  believe 
you  with  all  my  heart,"  said  he  next. 

'■  No  ;  I  was  bom  out  here." 

"In  this  bad,  mad  land  ?  "  His  voice  had  a  note  of 
disappointment  m  it ;  he  added :  "  I  wish  you  were  mad 

«,,?!,'*,'**  ^^^^  ^  *°°  ™"<=h  to  expect,  I  suppose  ?  " 
^^  Why  do  you  wish  it  ?  " 

"  Because  then  you  would  come  and  sit  by  me  on  the 
grass  and  talk  to  me.    I  am  a  very  bad  man.  and  I  want 

••  But,"  said  Poppy  softly,  "  II  n'est  jamais  de  mat  en 
oonne  compagme. 
"Voltaire  in  an  African  garden  I    0  Lordl    I  must 
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^oSr''**  """^^ftpod  very  weU  when  he  ^d  : 
^^  O  thrush,  smg  again  I  "  "  • 

"OhK°-!l?oS^ll!!^'«  "•'  bad—- 

mijpionette ;  on  my  left r^'^^  s*eet,  and  might  be 

No  ;  I  can't  come  over  there  ;  don't  ask  me  " 
the  tt«n~  r"  rff'""!''"^  now,  for  in  her  blood  there  was 

„  ^y  should  you  want  me  to  ?  " 
real       ^     of^n^  ^  ""^1  ^°  ''""^  whether  you  are 

str,„if^J  wedge-Shaped  gleam  of  white,  crowned  wth 

"Yes;  itis." 

•'  ne/Se^bS  ""^ ''""^^  °'  ''''^'^  '"^"""eht  ?  •• 
the  ?al^."^'^™*-*'*°^^^  •  •  •  •  come  and  sit  on 
hb^ord's  "Xt'^TH^"^  '^^  '^'^""^  °^  I^^l^d  was  in 

rtn.nu  '  ^  damtUy  but  cynicaUy  suggest  that  he  was 
^■^  J^  "°  '"^P'«  ""^id  to  be  beguiled  by  the  ton^e 
h^h^Zl^°"^  *5°  "^^^  her  world  and  111  the  r^^es 
m  the  great  game,  and  as  a  man  who  had  played  that  s^e 

What  he  was  whoUy  unprepared  for  was  a  glimmering 
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fragrant  presence  beside  him  on  the  grass.  The  breath  of 
her  mouth  was  so  close  that  he  could  feel  it  in  little  waves 
across  his  face.  In  the  purple  darkness  he  descried  her 
white  gown,  and  down  each  shoulder  of  it  a  long,  long 
rope  of  blackness.  The  thought  of  a  woman's  hwr  bad 
always  some  ?  ircery  for  him.  He  could  never  look  at 
beautiful  hair  ven  in  the  most  conventional  surround- 
ings, without  ti...noil  of  flesh  and  spirit,  inward  curses  at 
his  own  base  nature,  and  revilings  of  all  things  feminine 
formed  to  lure  the  brain  and  bind  the  soul  of  man. 

At  this  moment  every  instinct  of  his  being,  every 
desire  of  his  nature,  (ought  with  his  self-control,  desiring, 
inciting,  almost  compelling  him  to  stretch  out  his  hands 
to  this  witch-woman's  hair  and  draw  her  nearer.  Little 
beads  broke  out  on  his  forehead  ;  he  dug  his  hands  into 
the  earth  beside  him.  He  could  hear  her  breathing. 
A  perfumed  warmth  came  out  of  her  and  stole  to  him. 
He  desired  greatlv  that  she  should  speak;  but  she  did 
not ;  only  sat  there  giving  out  perfume  and  weaving 
God  knew  what  Ephesian  spells  to  bind  him.  At  about 
this  time  it  seemed  to  him  that  this  was  a  very  fine  dream 
and  that  a  fine  thing  to  do  would  be  to  get  up  and  go  hence 
'efore  the  dream  could  break.  But  that  mood  was  soon 
inconstant.  Silence  enfolded  them— a  silence  that  was 
mutable  and  disquieting.  At  last  he  leaned  towards  her 
and  spoke,  dry- throated: 

"  You  win  I  "    His  voice  was  very  low,  and  jarred  like 

a  fine  instrument  that  has  been  struck. 

"  Victory  if,  to  you  I    Tell  me  to  go — or  stay  I  " 

The  girl,  glowing  and  swaying  beside   him,  could  not 

speak :    but  her  hands  made  some  little  motion  to   him 

that  he  interpreted  as  he  wished.    He  grasped  them  in 

his,  which  were  broad  and  powerful,  but  had  eyes  in 

the  fingers :    hands  with  the  gift  of  discovery  by  touch. 

In  that  moment  his  heart  and  his  purpose  changed.    Ai 

the  greatest  of  all  games  he  was  no  novice :  but  he  had 

always  played  honestly  as  far  as  in  him  lay.    It  was  his 

principle  not  to  gamble  unless  the  chances  were  equal 

for  both  players.    As  if  they  ever  can  be  between  a  man 

and  a  woman  I    But,  strjuigely  enough,  all  honest  men 

honestly  believe  it  possible  I    By  the  feel  of  those  soft 

hands  quivering  and  burning  in  his,  he  had  reason  to  believe 

that  he  had  made  a  mistake— with  regard  to  his  opponent. 

at  least 
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Hit  head  was  far  from  dear  that  night  in  anv  casr  anrf 
.ittmg  there,  with  those  hands  in  his.  tlit  "r^rLcr* 
thoM  ensnaring  plaits  of  hair  wa.  nf t^^^^'  "■•  " 

IhatteTad^''''^'^^'-    ^''hoWbeCt^ndort'oTm 
that  he  made  an  enormous  effort  to  fieht  the  swppV  f^.^^l 

saidS!lv'"'"TTi!i".1»*^"'  y°""'"'   Carissima."   he 

nnfi'*tw\''l'  ''f''  f'^^y  *^'"'y-    This  was  a  iarrina 
note  that   broke  htr  dream  at  least.    What    could    h! 

mX'  wL^'fWe^inV'  Was'tpossible'tharhewa 

SCoT ?*"«  '"^^^  '^'^  "•''=  ^  --t  fei"r°se%Ti"| 

clf.'ir?J  *'°"7';m  '^i  "°*  "^f^f*^-'  "  "''^  *=^d  slowly  and 

„n^;^;    J     ?™  ""'y  *  «"■'  °^  eighteen I  do  not 

understand  why  you  say  such  things."         •  •  •  ^  ««  not 

"M^'^Lr  ^♦'i?'*  ""^r-^  "^^^^  ^"""^  l^en  a  groan. 
My  dear  little  prl,   you  must   forgive  me  T 

fates"  r  '  ■  "  ^^AA  ^,''l-,-  •  •P''^'^  ^^  girls  I  .  .  .  . 
fntn  K."  •*  •  Suddenly  he  leanecfcloser  to  heF  and  peered 
Swr^'.H^'  **"^"8  '°  distinguish  the  features  Teh- 

^ryS^.Rr^SI,S3-  "^°  -^-'  Wl!?' 
she.  ;Sgm  i  •  he.eTbTtfeS,!:it?fai;^^^^^^ 

S:^7S^:^'"-'^a^■Ii^GtdV.^  a  fever  .  .  .  .  ai.d  Jo^u^ 
fhl'  ?•*'  ^°"  ^^^y  "^  '"  '  "  she  cried.  "  Let  me  eo  to 
hereSui^^^'  y°"  somethin6-«,me  braLd™!  ^ReS 

put  out  her  hands  to  him.  but  he  did  noT  "    ^^' 


'  Good-night.    Carissi'raa 


I'll 


take  them, 
go    home 
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be  good  ....  Girls  should  alwajrs  be  good  ....  and 
gates  ....  I  must  find  the  gate " 

Strangely  he  went,  striding  away  as  silently  as  he  had 
come  through  the  darkness,  and  leaving  her  standing  there 
on  the  grass.  Later,  she  flung  herself  down  and  burst  into 
bitter  crying. 

"  Oh,  what  a  brute  I  .  .  .  .  how  I  hate  him  I  .  .  .  . 
how  my  heart  hurts  t  .  .  .  .  O  God !  what  shall  I  do  ? 
....  where  has  he  gone  ?....!  shall  never  see"  him 
again  ....  I  wish  to  die  !  I  wish  to  die  I  ...  .  Does 
he  love  some  other  woman  ?  .  .  .  .  Oh,  I  cannot  live  any 
longer  ....  he  despises  me  because  I  am  a  girl  .... 
How  my  heart  hurts  I  .  .  .  .  There  is  a  knife  in  it  ...  . 
If  I  could  only  hear  him  speak  again  !....!  shall  never 
see  him  again  I  " 

Suddenly  she  sprang  up  and  ran  swiftly  across  the  grass, 
in  the  direction  he  had  gone — the  direction  of  the  gate. 
But  the  gate  was  a  long  way  off,  and  the  way  was  dim. 
She  ran  into  trees,  and  hurt  her  feet  on  stones  and  thorns, 
and  presently,  as  she  ran,  she  stumbled  and  fell  over 
something  or  someone  lying  prone  on  the  grass.  In 
horror  and  fear  she  sprang  away,  but  the  figure  did  not 
move,  only  breathed  heavily.  She  stole  closer  and  peered 
down.  It  was  he.  She  recognized  the  tall  figure,  the  pale- 
grey  clothes,  the  faint  aroma  she  had  recently  known. 

"  Oh,  what  has  happened  to  you  ?  "  she  tearfully  cried, 
leaning  over  him.  "  Are  you  dead ;  are  you  dead  ?  " 
Using  her  utmost  strength  she  lifted  his  head  and  leaned 
it  against  herself  as  she  half  kneeled,  half  sat  upon  the 
grass.  He  was  leaden-Umbed  as  the  dead,  but  his  loud 
breathing  reassured  her ;  peering  into  his  face  she  could 
see  that  his  eyes  were  closed.  She  considered  swiftly 
what  thing  she  could  do  that  would  be  best,  presently 
resolving  to  run  to  the  house  and  get  brandy  and  restore 
him  ;  and  quinine,  too,  as  he  had  asked  for  it — she  knew 
that  Abinger  always  kept  a  supply  in  his  room.  But 
first  she  would  try  and  prop  him  against  this  tree-trunk. 
She  dragged  and  strained  at  his  arms,  trying  to  move  him, 
but  he  was  a  dead-weight.  Tears  of  terror  and  distress 
streamed  down  her  face  and  fell  hot  on  his. 

"  My  dear  1  my  dear  I  "  she  cried.  "  What  is  it  with 
you  ?  "  Just  as  she  made  to  let  his  head  gently  to  the 
ground  again,  he  stirred,  and  his  breathing  changed  to  that 
of  a  conscious,  wakenea  man.    In  a  moment  he  had 
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dragged  himself  up  into  a  sitting  pose,  with  the  tree-trunk 
at  his  back.  She  still  remained  kneeling  by  him — breath- 
less, glad,  afraid,  and  he  leaned  his  handsome  head  against 
the  laces  of  her  bosom. 

"Are  you  better?"  she  whispered  tremulously,  joy- 
ously. "  I  am  going  to  fetch  you  some  restorative  if  you 
will  let  me  leave  you  an  instant." 

You  must  never  leave  me  again,  dearest  of  all  women," 
he  said,  and  flung  his  arm  about  her.  "  I  love  you ! 
Give  me  your  lips."  He  slewed  his  head  round  suddenly, 
and  his  mouth  was  hard  on  hers,  dragging  terrible  kisses 
from  it— kisses  that  shook  her  through  and  through 
as  with  some  strange  ague.  He  felt  the  trembling  of  her 
and  laughed  with  his  hand  on  her  heart  to  still  its  loud 
beating. 

"'Your  mouth  is  as  sweet  as  bracket,'"  he  said, 
quoting  some  old  song  that  sang  in  his  brain,  and  kissed 
her  again ;  then  took  her  hair  in  his  hand  and  wound  it 
round  his  throat,  holding  the  long  plaits  across  his  face 
and  smelling  them  as  though  they  were  wonderful  flowers. 
"And  I  never  knew  that  your  hair  had  this  mystic 
fragrance  I  .  .  .  What  is  it  ?  It  is  not  only  sweet,  it 
has  some  other  essence,  some  fragrance  that  has  a  touch 
of  earth  in  it,  and  yet,  by  God  I  it  breathes  of  Heaven, 
too  I  ....  I  think  it  is  a  flower  that  grows  upon  the 
eternal  hills  ....  those  strange  red  flowers  ....  Ah  I 
poppies  smell  so,  I  think  I  .  .  .  .  yes,  poppies  I  poppies  I 
....  Dearest,  if  I  were  stricken  blind  and  deaf  in  this 
hour,  from  ten  thousand  women  I  could  search  you  out 
by  this  sweet  scent  of  your  hair." 

^^  He  kissed  the  soft  sprays  that  fell  over  her  eyes. 
"  Speak  to  me  I  "  he  cried  down  on  to  her  hps.  "  Speak 
to  me  in  the  voice  I  love  I  ....  0/  Ci  nsuoniamo  in 
cristallo  ....  wine  in  a  crystal  heaker  ....  I  never 
knew  until  to-night  there  was  so  beautiful  a  voice  in  the 

world  I  .  .  .  .  Speak  to  me " 

__  "  If  I  could  tear  the  heart  out  of  my  breast,"  she  said, 
"  I  would  put  it  into  these  two  hands.  I  love  you  I  I 
give  you  my  life." 

"  God  forgive  me,  I  will  take  it  I  ....  I  will  rob  vou 
of  all  your  gifts!" 

"I  give  them  to  you  ....  I  was  bom  for  this  hour  I  " 
she  whispered. 
A  wave  of  the  great  sea  that  can  submerge  all  the  worid 
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rushed  over  them,  beat  them,  drenched  them,  kissed  them 
crushed  them  to  its  breast ;  lapped  them  round,  blinded 
them— flung  them  quivering  and  broken  on  the  sands: 
left  them. 

He  said :  "  I  cannot  see  your  face,  darling  ....  I 
will  never  forget  this  night.  There  has  never  been  a  night 
hke  it  in  all  my  life,  and  never  will  be  again." 
'•  I  love  you  I  I  love  you  1  "  her  voice  cried  faintly. 
I  have  loved  you  for  so  long,"  he  said  gently.  "  But 
always  you  have  turned  your  face  from  me  ...  .  though 
I  knew  you  were  mine.  I  saw  it  in  your  eyes  ....  but 
always  you  denied  me  even  the  touch  of  your  hand  .... 
and  I  never  knew  that  your  hair  smelled  so  sweet  until 
to-night  ....  Loraine,  dearest  of  all  women,  kiss  me 
agam  .... 

A  terrible  chill  crept  through  the  veins  of  Poppy  Destin. 
Now  she  lay  hke  one  dead  against  the  wild,  loud-beating 
heart  under  the  grey  coat.  Her  own  had  ceased  to  beat  ■ 
what  words  were  these  ? 

He  held  her  closer.     The  seeing  fingers  touched  the 
fabric  of  her  gown,  and  the  slim,  boyish  body  beneath. 
„  '■  Why.  you're  only  a  girt  I  "  he  muttered  wonderingly. 

You  have  slipped  back  to  girlhood  for  love  of  me.  God 
forgive  me  my  sms  I  I  am  not  worthy  to  touch  your  little 
bare  feet,  Lo'^'ne." 

At  that  she  wrenched  herself  from  his  arms,  sprang  to  her 
feet,  and  ran  from  him,  blindly ;  she  knew  not,  cared  not, 
where.  At  one  time  she  stumbled  into  a  Christ-thorn 
bush  and  tore  her  hands  and  gown,  but  she  felt  no  pain 
nor  the  warm  blood  running  down.  She  only  stopped 
at  last  because  she  found  herself  in  the  street  with  a 
rickshaw  boy  demanding  where  she  wished  to  go.  That 
recalled  her  to  her  senses  and  she  stepped  back  hastily 
out  of  the  light  of  his  lamps,  and  stood  in  the  shadow  of 
the  gate. 

"  There  is  a  M'rungo  in  here  who  is  ill.    Come  and  help 
him  to  your  rickshaw,"  she  said,  suddenly  inspired. 
^^  '•  Where  does  he  want  to  go  ?  "  demanded  the  boy. 

I  go  no  more  on  the  Berea  to-night — only  townwards. 

"  Yes,  that  will  do."  She  collected  her  thoughts  hastily. 
He  would  probably  not  be  able  to  give  the  boy  his  address 
the  safest  thing  would  be  to  send  him  to  the  Club,  where 
he  had  dined  and  was  probably  well  known.  She  added, 
therefore :  "  He  wishes  to  go  to  the  Club." 
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•' h/™  )     "r"S-  .  She  spoke  m  a  clear,  cold  voice  • 
M^  ?1     '^  \^y  "^^^  ^  rickshaw ;    you  had  better"  let 
h«m  help  you  home.    You  are  certainly  m" 

vo£XrhS'an^"lS^  ""  "'^  ^  "^"  -"-■  ''"*  '"^^ 

ShrSeS;°r  ^^  ^'^^  ^cks-r  uXp" 

bitSn  t  t.Sd?«;  &S  hlii^'^-h^  .n^^r 

mto  dry  sobbing,  clutchiiS'g  at'hSo'Ji  ^Ih  "bothS 
hke^ne  suffocatmg.    At  last  some  wild  worSs  b^t  from 


CHAPTER  VII 
A  STORM  shook  the  house  next  dav  whpn  t,„.»  au- 

and  her  pale  hps  took  a  wry  and  bittef  curve     Later 
pandemonium  was  extended  to  thp  v^r^  ot,T  *  ui     ' 

%"ehtn*d"f  *n^rr*^-^-^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^ 

Behmd   her  locked  door  Poppy  was  vaeuelv  thanUf,,! 

The  strange  emotions  and  events  of  (he  past  nipht  J,=.ri 

poLlSdTe'r  foTt'hat^'lt  '^^^^y  °*  hatr^'wS  S 
possessed  her  for  that  other  woman,  the  birth-pains  her 
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heart  had  suffered,  the  anguish  of  humiliation  and  defeat 
had  all  passed.  She  felt  nothing.  She  thought  of  nothing. 
Only  sometimes  as  she  lay  there  staring  at  Monna  Lisa  on 
the  wall,  she  had  the  fancy  that  she  was  a  little  wrecked 
boat,  l5dng  broken  and  useless  on  a  beach  where  of  late 
had  raged  a  cruel  storm. 

In  the  torrid  afternoon  hours  she  slept  awhile— dead, 
dreamless  sleep,  that  revived  her  into  at  least  some  me- 
chanical resemblance  of  herself;  so  that  when  Kykie 
once  more  pounded  upon  her  door  and  demanded 
admittance  with  a  tea-tray,  she  arose  and  let  the  anxious 
flustered  creature  in. 

"  For  goodness  gracious,  and  what  do  you  look  like. 
Poppy!"  ^ 

'  Kykie,  stop  asking  questions,  or  go  1  "  was  the  answer 
given  so  fiercely  that  the  old  woman  thought  it  wiser  to 
say  no  more  on  the  subject.  She  inveigled  Poppy  to  sit 
down  and  take  some  tea  and  some  deUcately  prepared 
sandwiches;  in  the  meantime,  she  unfolded  the  tale  of 
her  woes  to  the  girl's  unhearing  ears.  Luce  had  beaten 
her  best  kitchen  boy,  and  he  had  run  away,  so  that  she  had 
been  obliged  to  do  all  his  work  as  well  as  her  own.  Every 
dish  at  luncheon  time  had  been  sent  out  untasted,  and 
nothing  eaten  but  bread  and  cheese — a  terrible  insult  to 
poor  Kykie  I 

"  And  he's  been  prowling  round  the  house  like  a  lion  all 
the  afternoon,  wanting  to  know  what's  the  matter  with 
you.  Promise  to  come  down  to  dinner,  Pop^y,  or 
in  the  name  of  gracious  me  I  don't  know  what  I  shall 
do." 

"  I'll  come  down,  Kykie,"  said  Poppy  dully.  "  What 
lo  all  the  trouble  about  ?  " 

"  Just  because  the  front  gate  was  left  unlocked  all  the 
time  he  was  away.  Of  course,  we  little  knew  that  it 
was  open.  But  he  said  that  I  or  the  boys  ought  to  have 
found  out  and  looked  for  the  key  in  his  room  and  locked 
it.  Mel  Me  that  is  on  my  weary  feet  in  that  kitchen 
all  day  thinking  of  his  stomach— heavenly  me  !  Take 
some  more  tea,  my  poor  child  ;  you  look  like  a  spook." 

"  No,  I  have  had  enough,  Kykie.  Go  away  now,  and 
see  about  your  dinner.    I'll  be  down." 

"  Let  me  brush  your  hair  first ;  you  know  you  always 
like  me  to  when  you  feel  bad."  The  old  woman  took  up 
Poppy's  hair-brushes  and  approached  the  long  ruffled 
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plaits  of  hair ;    but  the  moment  she  touched  them  the 
girl  sprang  away  from  her  like  a  white  flame. 

she  Sed°4S;'  ■    "'^"^  '^"^^  '"'"'^  ""y  ^<^  «g»i«  '  " 

Kyicfe  *She°Z'hh^'  ".    "^."'^  *^^<^  ^^e  indignant 

the  room        ^  ^^'  *^^"*'^y  ^^  floundered  from 

At  dinner-time,  white  and  fateful  as  a  narcissus  with  a 

fheuble     IV^t'h^'  '""''  ^''•"S^^'«  curious  ey^TcSs^ 
tne  table.    But  there  was  more  than  curiosity  in  his  dance 

ft  t'hATadToubred  J'^  f  T  P^f""-  qu^ity  SS 
n„u  u  ^^°}^°^^^  her  at  iheir  last  dining  tocether 

?pr  ?h  "'^t.!''!  ^'^  "°*-  "°*'«  "•    "  she  could  LvSen 
sh^  St  hU°  ^°y*h'»g/t  ^  but  weariness  a^d  des?Iir 

E^ifT^^^^^^^'^-^  st^^d%"LtSen^-f 

at  once.    The  wine  flew  into  Poppy's  cheeks  and  sent  » 

h  befnftharhad  hP^-  ^^'  ^f  '^warmth  stSSnyhto 
nkht  lre«nti  «hf "  -f^^  ^,'''',"*  ''"'^^  *he  past  mid- 
him        "*^°*'y  ^''^  sn^iled  a  httle  wan  smile  across  at 

lasi'Sgh/'™. '".Keat''-^-.''"'^  '  '"''"'*  ^'^P  --^ 
be^^'"    ^**    °"*    °*    ^'"^    '"^^"^    place "    he 

toX-r-aVd^^^^^ol? 

hrt?^To'aw:/-^'^°  •  •  •  •  ^ "  '"^^^y  -  •  ^^^^^ 

He  was  curiously  amenable. 

thir^Z^'^  '^^^'  ^^'^  ^**y  "  yo"  say  so.    And  I've  been 
^inkmg  over  what  you  asked  the  other  day.  Poppy 
weU  change  thmgs.    You  could  go  out  If  you  want  to 
■  .  .  .  we  must  taSt  about  it  .  .  .  .  IwanttotiUc  " 

he  halted  a  little  in  his  speech-"  to  you"  

im  not  keen  about  it  any  loneer    Lucp     T  Hnn'f 

r^n"  •'T^P^^P^^"^^  ^     I°hi"^  I^  shut  my^U 
up  and  work  for  ten  hours  every  day.    I  mean  to^Ue! 
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I  will  write  a  wonderful  book.  Surely  people  who  work 
hard  are  happy  in  a  way,  aren't  they,  Luce  ?  "  Her  voice 
and  her  eyes  were  wistful.  "  One  would  never  want  any- 
thing else — after  a  time— but  to  go  on  writing  wonderful 
stories  of  life,  would  one  ?  " 

He  smiled  grimly.  .She  thought  he  was  going  to  hurl 
a  barb  at  her,  but  he  only  said  with  the  same  unusual 
gentleness : 

"  Work  will  never  fill  your  life.  Poppy.  You  are  the 
kind  of  girl  who  will  live  the  wonderful  stories  that  the 
other  women  write." 

The  lilac  eyes  in  the  troublantg  face  opposite  gave  a  sad 
long  look  into  his  ;  then  fell.    She  shivered  a  little. 

"  Some  wonderful  stories  are  terrible,  Luce,"  she  said 
in  a  low  voice. 
When  she  rose  from  the  table,  he  said  : 
"  Come  and  smoke  in  the  garden  with  me." 
She  turned  her  face  away  from  him,  staring  vaguely  at 
a  picture  on  the  wall. 

'  I  don't  care  about  the  garden  to-night,  Luce.  The 
drawing-room,  if  you  like— but  I  am  very  tired." 

"  I  shan't  keep  you  long.  There  is  something  I  want 
to  say  to  you." 

He  followed  the  slim,  upright  figure  walking  with 
such  weary  grace  and  trailing  her  white  chiffons  behind 
her,  to  the  drawing-room,  where  the  lights  were  low,  the 
windows  open  to  the  night  scents,  and  the  big  chintz- 
covered  chairs  and  sofas  held  out  rose-clad  arms  to  them. 
She  went  straight  to  one  she  knew  well,  and  dropped 
into  it,  laying  her  cheek  against  the  cool,  shiny  chintz. 
Close  beside  her  was  an  open  window,  and  Abinger  came 
and  stood  in  it,  his  face  in  profile  to  her,  staring  out  into 
the  darkness.  His  hands  were  clasped  behind  him 
tightly  gripping  a  cigar  which  he  had  taken  out  but  did 
not  hght.  Poppy  closed  her  eyes  and  the  lids  burned 
against  them.  She  had  a  great  longing  to  be  alone  with 
her  thoughts.    But  Abinger  had  begun  to  speak. 

"Now— about  your  going  out,  Poppy,  and  meeting 
people,  and  all  that :  my  chief  reason  for  being  dis- 
turbed when  you  mentioned  the  thing  the  other  day  was 
that  I  was  unprepared.  I  hadn't  had  time  to  think  out 
what  was  the  best  plan  for  you — for  us.  Of  course,  you 
know— it  was  very  well  for  you  to  travel  all  over  the 
place  as  you  have  done  as  my  sister ;   but  the  thing  is 
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that  it  won't  do  here      T  ran-*  .„  ■  . 

who  know  that  I  haven't  got  one  '^""^  *  "'*"  °"  P«°P'« 

degths°^fhVcg^r''  "°*'"  ^^  ■*'  ^««»«'y.   from  the 

yo^  S  ?of4t^i  S'e"bLore"'iri  S?  ''^^H^  "  ^^"• 
what  was  best  to  do  a^d  of  r^,  '*?'^  '^^"  *'''«  *°  decide 
Poppy.  I  beg  you r'Xl  5'™  ■.^°*  ""^-    ^'^  -">• 

woS Ve™LSf  soltn'-'^'  ""r"*^''  P«""eHce 
quickly.  ">"™»u»-ed    something,    but    he    wSnt   on 

to",2^irwa;'%arra7  tgnk  of  ac^^^^ 
were  living  here  alone  with  me?"  ^'*  **"**  y°" 

they^'Xmf"?.  *°  *'^^'"'"  ^'^^  «hoed  faintly.    "Will 

teU  ^AZr:^X'7A^r^  "'^  -y°-  -^o  can 
take  you  to  their  brea!sts"°'y  ^''^^'"  ^^°'^  they 

I  sSldn^"  minr  ""'V«f  how™I  f  l^*  "  ^^  '-°-- 

have  been  to  me,  briSSe  unl^T  ''°^  S°°d  you 
being  a  guardian  to  me^"^  ^  ^"^  educating  me  and 

;;  And  you  think  that  would  satisfy  them  '  " 

tioni'°B"u  iTehStrnot^uihrVvi*"  '^  — - 
a  guardian  .  .  .     and  e^a^dL^'l^^'^  °}  ^f""  ^  ^irl  to  have 

^*  That  is  so.    ijn"ortSr  m^7°*  ^■"',^y*  °^'^-" 

"  I  happen  to  be  a  dog  with  a  bad  npm»  •■ 

shfrVitj^St^T  '^^^^^^^^^^  In  truth 
desire  to  go  out^^to  Durb^'"'""^.'"^  '^^  '^'^•="^^'°"-  The 
no  longerSuraedTitUn  h^r^lX'*  "'"  ^"^  ^""n^n 
weariness  she  believed  she  wn„iH  ^  P""^'^"^  ^tate  of 
taste  for  human  sodety  Abffr  how  "^^"  ^"^^  ^y 
course  of  his  remarks  ■^''"'eer,  however,  pursued  the 

wodi  SmmYnd  me'toN^^Sl^r  ^  "c°*  °"«  *hat 
as  the  guardian-a^Ml  of  avli^f  i  ^'^  °*  ^""^^i  Africa 
girl."    *  ^^'  ""  *  yo»Mg  and  remarkably  pretty 
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Poppy  sat  silent. 

"  I  regret  to  say  that  the  very  notion  of  my  appear- 
ance in  such  a  rdle  would  be  received  with  ribald  shouts 
of  laughter  by  all  the  men  who  have  the  pleasure  of  my 
acquaintance,  and  in  Durban  and  Johannesburg  it  would 
be  considered  the  best  joke  ever  told  in  the  clubs." 

At  last  the  girl  was  moved  out  of  her  apathy.  She 
shrank  back  in  he."  chair  with  her  hands  before  her  face. 
She  thought  of  the  Lnrban  Club  and  a  man  in  it  listening 
and  laughing. 

"  O  God  1  "  she  softly  t-ied. 

"  As  for  the  women,"  continued  Abinger  calmly,  still 
staring  out  of  the  window  "  Well,  generally  speaking, 
all  the  women  out  here  are  of  the  genus  crow,  and  their 
virtue  is  a  matter  of  whitewasli.  Of  course,  there  are 
degrees.  Some  of  them  have  managed  to  assume  four  or 
five  coats  of  it,  and  there's  not  a  speck  to  be  seen  any- 
where. These  are  saintly  far  beyond  the  understanding  of 
you  and  me,  my  child,  but  as  they  mostly  live  in  Johannes- 
burg and  we  don't,  we  won't  worry  about  them.  There 
are  others  there  too,  who  are  only  in  the  grey,  or  one- 
coat  stage,  and  I've  no  doubt  they  would  extend  a  claw  of 
welcome  to  you,  if  you'd  Uke  to  go  and  live  up  there. 
Durban  is  another  matter  altogether.  This,  I  must  tell 
you,  is  a  city  of  the  highest  moral  rectitude.  The  white- 
wash is  within,  as  well  as  without.  It  flows  in  the 
women's  veins.  Some  of  them  are  solid  blocks  of  it  I 
I'm  afraid,  Poppy,  that  by  the  time  their  husbands  have 
handed  the  highly  delectable  tale  of  my  guardianship 
round  the  morning  tramcars  on  the  way  to  office,  and 
discuss  i  it  in  the  evening  while  having  their  high-teas 
in  carp  t  shppers,  you  will  not  stand  much  chance  of 
being  received  into  the  '  white  and  wing&i  throng  '  which 
makes  up  Durban  society.    You  will  be  black-balled." 

Poppy  sat  up  in  her  chair  now,  her  eyes  shining,  her 
cheeks  aflame. 

"  Why  do  you  say  all  this  ?  "  she  demanded  haughtily. 
"  If  it  IS  as  you  say  and  through  your  fault,  you  must 
lut  the  matter  right.  I  do  not  wish  to  know  these  women, 
lut  I  do  not  choose  that  they  shall  shake  their  skirts 
at  me,  because  you  have  a  vile  reputation.  You  will 
have  to  find  some  way  out " 

Abinger  looked  away  from  the  window  at  last  and  at 
her.    There  was  a  tall  lamp  to  his  hand,  and  he  turned 
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staS  oraffd'^  PX'"''  *°  '^i.ev'erybody  know  the  ":! 
«;m,;i»     «  ■  ^'     ^''^"  everything  is  known  it  will  be  a 

^/ii\tS,Z  SVEhrd!^""' "  ■"  ^"  '^ 

J^ojppy's  look  was  of  amazement. 
The  truth  ?    But  what  do  you  mean,  Luce  ?    You 
thJl^th" '*  ^'"'  P""^  *°  *^"  ""^  -l^y  tJ'^y  wonVaJeJt 

S^^^^|-^-,t:-SSfS^^r5 

Kkk%^?uLtd?h°enVdo°SaSr  '"'  ''  ^^-'' 

i'oppy,"  he  said  in  a  very  low,  but  clear  voice   "  Hn 

^ou^rememuer  the  old  Fre„ch%ui't  coming  toTheW.it 

"  Father  Eugene  ?  Of  course  I  do.  And  I  remember 
how  furious  you  were,  too.  And  how  you  stormed^tTach 
fnH  ?«f"„  ^■■^"^l!,f°r  about  twenty  mrnutes,ThiIe  Kykt 
and  I  stood  wondering  what  it  was  all  about  "  ^ 

nnf  nf°iJi°"*  '■^?><=?I'ber  any  other  details  ?  I'm  not  askine 
out  of  Idle  cunosity,"  he  ^dded,  as  she  threw  hereeirbacf 
mipatientxy  in  her  chair.  She  wrinkled  her  brows  for  a 
Sd^ob^r^aSbir^  '''-'  -'^  badly.°rut%^^ 

IZ  wtr,;"'°  yo- study  ^d  tee  h^ow  h^ThS 
you  fnghtfuUy  immoral  to  have  a  young  girl  living  in 

t"^  m£TsoTemn",*^J  P"^*?*^'  -d'that'hf  wished  %'S 
you  ^uld  biT.^^°/-PT'''l  *°  '^™  *°  *he  effect  that 
Ufe  Yo  ,  caV-f^*^  ^"^x"^  ^"^  guardian  to  me  all  your 
hfe.    You  said  it  was  a  fearful  nuisance,  but  that  if  you 
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didn  t  do  it,  he  meant  to  get  to  work  and  find  my  proper 
guardians  and  make  things  generaUy  unplewwmt  "    ^   ^ 

^^  You  remember  that  clearly  ?  " 
..."  Certainly  I  do,  and  so  do  you.    What  is  the  use  of 
this  tiresome  repetition  ?    It  to  quite  beside  the  4int  " 

eoin^  wV^"*^  Vk  J^-**""  "°"  question-you  remember 
gomg  back  mto  the  dmmg-room  to  the  priest  and  makine 
the  promises,  I  suppose  ?  '^  m-iKing 

T  Ai/Jt '  *K*  **2°?  before  him  and  ycm  made  the  promises. 
I  didn  t-though  I  certainly  said  '  Out '  whenever  you  told 
me  to.  and  some  words  after  him  once.  It  was  then  vou 
gave  me  this  nng  that  I  always  wear.  By  the  way  Luce 
''  xk'*^,"^  **^"8  "•    You  can  have  it  back."  '^  ' 

Thank  you,  my  dear  girl ;   but  I  wouldn't  think  of 
depnymg  you  of  it.    It  to  your  wedding-ring™ 
"  K^J~rJ,     i^^^}^  y<"»  J^ave  gone  mad.  Luce." 
wotatall.    That  is  your  wedding-ring,  Poppy.    When 
we  stood  before  the  priest  that  day  wf  were  bein^|^arried  " 
She  burst  out  laughine.    "  Really,  Luce,"  she  said  con- 
temptuously,    you  are  developing  a  new  form  of  humour. 
Does  it  amuse  you  ?  " 

"  Not  much."  he  said  drily ;  "  not  so  much  as  it  does 
)rou.  apparently.  I  don't  see  anything  funny  in  a  mar- 
nage  ceremony.  I  remember  being  exceedingly  annoved 
about  it  at  the  time.  But  I  have  cSme  round  fScMhen" 
wLnJ.r'^^^fi"'  ^7^^  ceased  to  smile  contemptuously; 
when  he  had  finished  speaking,  her  mouth  was  stiU  disdam- 
ful.  but  she  was  appreciably  paler. 
"  r  ?^  '**k"  8^^  Abinger  in  a  voice  that  had  a  meaning, 
I  have  begun  to  find  the  fact  that  you  are  my  wife 
wonderfully  interesting."  ' 

She  sprang  up  from  her  chair 

"This  is  the  most  ridiculous  nonsense  I  ever  listened 
^i  "5!  f  "•!'*  excitedly.  "  I  don't  want  to  hear  any 
more  about  It.  Itfrefuse  to  listen."  She  turned  to  go, 
but  he  caught  her  by  the  wrists  and  stood  holding  her 
and  looking  into  her  deathly  pale  face. 

^  U^*.'^"'^  °'  "*"  who  wastes  time  taDdne  non- 
mSdth'i^d^y.""  *  "^^""^-  ^'^^  '-"^  -  -- 
of'it^"'    ^'™  **"■«'*«  not  trae.    She  has  never  spoken 

"  I  forbade  her  to  do  so.  I  told  her  that  she'd  go  out 
at  a  moment's  notice  if  she  did.    Further,  as  you  are 


poppy  , 

CHAPTER  VIII 
fa^d'^Srwholl^'^^*  her  breakfast-table  looking  pasty- 
her  good  looKe'^tTJeirSsT/irhT""  ''''^^'^^'■ 

mattS^:?i?h^f£LhMLr  '°''t'  ""*  ^''^t  doesn't 
encountered  Sophie^  e^S  sW^h'  ^"'°A'  "'•"'1  ^^^e 
resentful,  taking  her  fn  Icms?  H,^t  kI""^'.''"*  distinctly 
fact,  Sophie's  vlnitv  was  aHJ,.  !k4^-  ^  ^  matterof 
to  her  tfiat  she  3  T^^  E  j^,*  '*  ""^^  "^^^urred 
her  unpainted  morning  h^u^H^  *°  anyone-even  in 
roused  entirely  by  re^n  °f!h»  ?"!  fesentfulness  was 
first  time  she  had  hTtv^onJ^"^  *\*'  ^'"'^  ^^  the 
for  a  full  three  weeta  anJIhat  evfn  T'^^^  type-writer 
only  came  to  say  that  she  did?.'tTi^  "°T  ^''^  ^calcitrant 
„  '"^Och  I  nonsense  I  "  safd  £  cL^T*'  ""J"^  '°  *°*- 
"You  look  aU  riirht     a   liftu      TV^^'^if  her  coolly. 

always  as  washed  out  ast/SS*  5?^'''   *■"''   *^'»''  y°"'^e 

wa[°Sl3;TndrffJ°K  ^Mi^Seu'^^-^-  ^'""^-    «"« 
looks.    To  anyone's     A*  .K.  cf  ?.7*"  *  opmions  of  her 

musHn  go,^rra!wa^'wore\°o'cSe^^^^ 

whiS^drS^of  &f^'^*  '-     STeVL%L!:^„",- 

t.|g^WS^lS:§Sa-rthertwoor 

mouth  hdffufl  of To'Lt°'  vJ^h""*'".^''^  emmbled.  her 
'°**'-       ■^d  another  thing :  Bram- 

Diihclotb. 
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ham's  been  here  several  times  inquirinR  for  you,  and  t'.e 
whole  place  is  httered  up  with  parcels  of  bool^  akd  maLi. 
wnes  he  has  sent  you.  I  couldn't  think  what  excusTto 
make  for  his  not  seeing  you,  for,  oj  course,  he  thinks  you 
live  here  so  I  told  him  at  last  thlt  you  had  a  touch  o" 
dengue  fever  and  wanted  quiet.  He's  stayed  away  ever 
since,  but  he's  been  sending  flowers  and  fruit.  You've 
evidently  made  a  mash." 
Mir^cSraeU^  ""  incUnation  to  disguise  her  feelings  from 

,Z^^^^-  y°"  "^^  "*'  *'' '' '  "  'h*  said  and  turned 

..  '.'i,      '  ^'il*'!  ^  ^^'y  *^"  •■   but  you  made  a  bargain 

^nH  if'SM*''''  y°"  ^°"'1.  r***  Bramham  sometimes, 
and  If  he  likes  you,  so  much  the  better.  Vou  don't  seem 
to  know  when  you're  lucky  I  " 

Jl^'^^^^K  Something  broke  from  her  lips,  that 
might  have  been  only  an  exclamation,  but  had  the  sound 
01  a  moan. 

"  Pooh  I  "  said  Sophie.    "  Some  fellow's  been  kidding 

St  it*"''^*'      ^°"  *'°"'* "''®  '*•  °^  '  ^  """^  a" 

vlZ?^,  ^°/-  T"®  wonderful  things.  Sophie  I  "  said 
Poppy  at  last,  in  her  soft,  low  voice.  """  Your  mind  must 
be  a  treasure-i  ouse  of  dainty  thoughts  and  memories." 
,.^  .."T^  7^  ^"^'^  ,T"^^^^  °"  Sophie.  She  got  up 
f^t  i'^' w  J"^'  well-shaped  arms  above  her  h.  § 
until  the   heliotrope   sleeves  cracked   and  gaped   at   the 

Senilis* 

"  Well,  aU  I  can  say  is  that  you  are  a  donkey  not  to 
want  to  meet  nice  fellows  when  you  get  the  chance 
Don't  you  ever  intend  to  marry  ?  "  s  ^   i"c  cnance. 

Poppy,  who  had  gone  over  to  smeU  some  flowere,  prob- 

^^^*ul  """^A  "f^^^  T""^  clumsily  bunched  in  rows 
on  the  mantelshelf,  faced  her  with  an  air  of  insolent 
surpnse.  uwun-ui 

"  What  can  that  possibly  have  to  do  with  you  or  your 
men  visitors  ?  j  j  "' 

"Oho  I"  said  Sophie  aggressively.  "You  won't  eet 
Itl^  D  T^'  °*  marrying  without  my  assistance,  my 
dear  Perhaps  you  don't  know  it,  but  men  don't  come 
to  Africa  with  the  idea  of  entering  into  the  holy  state  of 
^n^irrj-i  ^^?  ^^^y,  -io  marry,  it's  quite  by  accident 
and  the  girl  has  to  work  the  accident.    You  don't  know 
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"mlSr;.  ^-'^BeSTa^l  '^^  ^^ ''  '"c  added  c"„". 

"why  I    Have  vo„  ^^'  *  '^^  ''*«"'»  'rom  me  " 
tonewaroneofSli^einq'^h!^  "'•S:  '"r^f"' ?  "Poppy', 

;  JolJy  .ight  more  than '^„7/?vl? 
.'«e  and  thin  %ure/'  shfrcorted    ,!i7'''' >;°"  «»'''« 

Vour  eye,  remind  me  of  a  ,n^e',  ••*  ^'''"«  P'^santly  : 

gettin.  t,rwo«ro^^'"Sist  XT  ""°-  T*"^"  "«  -- 
the  otlier  man  :  '  If  f  we?e  von  i  .'^'"'''  ''"■  "^'d  to 
my  mouth  full '  lam?.  y°^.'.  ^  **'°"1<1  not  drink  with 
y?u  like  to  tdi  me  a^ouTvoulT'c^^  '°  believe  anjthinj 
please  don't  bother  to  L^nf  T''!"=''*'  ^opWe ;  only 
KoodGodkindjJsiptd"me4hthr''  '°"^^'    The 

fight  of  the  world  and  regretted  do^.T  '^J*'"e  '"  'he 
had  come  toner  face.    She  fdt  better!         ^  little  colour 
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r^^^^fJZl  tr  ^oy/hS  ILK-  r-*-  -- 

station  and  seen  him  leav?    He  h.H  ^  ^'* '"Kgage  to  the 
A^er' th^,^  '"'  *«  --^^  aUea's?'  *°"^  ''>"'"'=  ^^at  he 
had  lef    Popp?™^,:,",?  in'"  •!'!^  drawing-room,  when  he 
had  passed Pfe^twTe„P?hem"o^'^,rP/"^"°">'"e  '""her 
nage.    Indeed,  she  had  n^t  .^.n  k- '"''J^*=.*  °*  'hlir  mar- 
left  a  letter  fo^  her  and  phH     "^'"'"  ^««'"-    But  he  had 
nage  certificate,  to  'show  herS  Z%  ^/"P^  °'  'he  mar- 
ing.    He  further  informed  her    hat  ptT'  l'""  '"^'^"'■ 
stdl  alive,  and  that  by  writi^Vfn  l^    ^'^'■.^"g^"^  was 
'n  the  Transvaal  she  co^H  ,!       'he  Jesuit  Monastery 
simple  truth.    The  rest Tth.  i^?/  *"""  ^^""^in  the 
strain  of  casual  indiScI  that  p""'  ^f'  ^'"«"  i"  a 
reassuring.    His  attitnd? /aI     /"PP^  ^°""d  singularly 
rather  bored  with  rhl.  I-  PP^^'*  '°  be  that  of  a  man 

facts  bei"g1a«:\^'yatirfdtT^".^^^^^  ht^  Sft! 
that  there  were  less  pleas  nc  and  mL  '^''K^°  "how  her 
m  We  than  to  be  c^led  Tlf  .""ahS  "'h'  ^t?  '^'"^' 
^  all.  not  to  be  a  foolish  gir,  anSe^h^SiS^lfi 
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nothing  ;  that  it  would  be  in  every  way  to  her  advantage 
to  make  her  debut  in  South  African  society  as  the  mte 
of  a  well-known  man. 

"  I  have  not  disguised  from  you,"  he  wrote.  "  that  I 
have  what  is  called  a  bad  reputation,  but  that  will  not 
affect  you— rather  redound  to  your  credit  in  fact,  since 
the  wives  of  rakes  are  always  looked  upon  as  possessing 
something  unusual  in  the  way  of  brains  and  charm 
As  my  wife,  your  lines  will  be  laid  in  not  unpleasant 
places.  You  may  have  as  many  friends  as  you  like,  and 
I  will  allow  you  five  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  entertain 
them  and  yourself  upon.  In  making  the  matter  public 
no  painful  details  need  be  gone  into.  All  that  is  necessary 
IS  that  you  give  me  permission  to  make  the  truth  pubUc. 
I  ell  me  when  vou  are  ready  to  assume  the  title  of  Mrs. 
Abmger— 1 11  do  the  rest.  In  this,  dear  girl,  as  in  all 
things,  pray  please  yourself.  Only,  remember  that  if 
you  ctont  choose  to  accept  the  situation,  the  situation 
stiU  remams— a'*  are  married.  And  it  is  only  under  the 
conditions  stated  that  I  can  permit  you  to  live  any  other 
life  than  the  one  you  have  lived  so  long." 

When  first  she  received  this  letter,  Poppy  read  it  and 
flung  It  from  her.  But  ia  the  calm  that  came  after  a  week's 
mtoleraWe  torment  of  longing,  anc'.  despair,  she  read  it 
again.  The  fierce  fires  that  had  consumed  her  were 
burning  low  then,  and  cast  but  a  faint  and  dreary  flicker 
down  the  pathway  of  the  future.  That  future  looked  a 
land  all  shadows  and  gloom,  whatsoever  pathway  she 
chose  to  take  towards  it.  The  simplest  thing  to  do  seemed 
the  most  desirable :  and  surely  it  was  sunplest  just  to 
let  things  stay  as  they  were  I  She  would  teU  Luce 
Abmger  that  her  choice  was  to  let  things  remain  as  thev 
had  always  been,  and  then  she  would  live  on,  drifting 
through  the  weary  days  and  months  and  years,  workini 
a  little  every  day.  until  work  at  last  would  become  everv- 
thmg  and  fiU  her  whole  life.  Perhaps,  as  she  had  missid 
love  she  would  fin^'  fame.  It  did  not  seem  to  matter 
very  much  whether  she  did  or  not. 

AU  she  asked  was  to  find  peace.  Knowing  very  Utile 
of  hfe  she  did  not  realize  that  in  asking  for  this  she  asked 
lor  everything  For  no  woman  finds  peace  untU  she  has 
tasted  of  ail  the  poisoned  dishes  at  the  banquet  of  life— 
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-d  then  the  peace  is  either  of  the  d.ad  hod,  or  the  de!d 
her  b^2lSv^!S^^y^°^s,  Jring  J.0,,3,  3,,  ^^^ 
toy.  She  thought  beSi,^:  ,h„-  "^^  ^^Jd  w  th  a  broken 
over  then,  except  the^arft)  "'''  "'^'"^  'hat  aU  wm 
days.  But  the  young  have^iZ't"®  ^'^""s''  the  dre^y 
and  she  had  forgotten  how  v«vvo,n"P^"'y  fo>^  suffering! 
and  how  hot  the  blood  rMfn'^W^  ^""^ '*'""^  she  wa! 
she  was  bade  again  in  the  troLh  ./fi"'"  ^^^'^  a  day 
last  she  emergeZshe  was  a  SL°    ^^^  '^a.    When  at 

o7£^ -:--e^W^^^^  then,  and 

g-^te  that  time.  The  thought  oHr.^l  ^-"^d  take  him 
his  presence  was  a  great  reuff  ;„  l^r  'e^g  respite  from 
fC'ously  lifting  a  little  of  the  strain  frn^\'  ^'"^  "^^  ""<=°'>- 
her  to  come  back  the  sooner  to  W  n  ''f""  '"'"'1  helped 
dehght  was  enormous  when  Pon„v  l"T^  '^"-  Kykle's 
•ng  aimlessly  through  The  houfe^L^^f  *°  ''"  ^^e"  zander- 
fafden;    though  <L/sL  never  s?L^°?  ^°d  into  the 

resentments  tfSS"|LraS^^^^  and  without 
secre?^e Jf  ^^a^t'ihlV^^  ^^^^^^  "eSdrheT^  S 
Whose  i-ienV'5Sitl  fad'rt^n  S^PhTe  cSnSS 
occurred  to  her  that  sHp  n„tT,.  .  "?  her  memory,  it 
employer,  and  m^l  £  exfuse,  r^/'  ^^'  ^elf-i^ILsii' 
as  possible,  for  somethSg  i^  her  n."''  l"*^^"«  *«  s£np^ 
"?te"^ir  -tft^^cotrgirr ^^^^  ^'^^"^^ 

-y.^rff^ds'^sSt'thlt'^r^J  •"  ^  ---kable 
5hve  still,  and  she  fo^d  herseW  ^^.?  -^  *'l'' *^  ^e^X 
Sophie's  garden  must  he  h/r  nn.?^^"'"?  ^hat  through 
b«yond.     The  restrictions  of  th«  i,^  "^^^u  ^*°  the  world 

S  '^s1,*!f  ^^<i  of  th^  glrdt'°^e'f^r.'°  '^^  ''*^- 
out.  She  detennined  to  ^t^'^  ^  ^^"  *he  must  go 
Berea;  choosing  such  tim^.  ^®  ,*f*  ^d  explore  the 
entries  and  exits^tb^^LhThl  h^tll?'**  -^^  ?*^«t  to  m^ke 
«ower  house.    In  thet^l^^nSi^Ke^l^K- 
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wild  horses  might  pass  through  Sophie's  garden  without 
ner  knowing  or  caring— and  again,  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness it  would  be  simple  to  slip  through  unseen.  She  told 
Kykie  that  in  future  she  always  desired  dinner  at  six- 
thirty  ;  and  Kykie,  who  had  grown  curiously  meek  and 
obedient  of  late,  made  no  demur.  This  arrangement 
gave  Poppy  a  long  evening  to  herself,  and  she  had  never 
allowed  anyone  to  intrude  upon  her  evening  hours  It 
would  be  supposed  that  she  spent  them  in  the  garden, 
for  always  she  had  found  great  pleasure  in  wandering  in 
the  moonlight,  and  in  the  early  morning  hours,  and  the 
servants  were  well  acquainted  with  her  habits. 

So  she  took  to  going  forth.    As  soon  as  darkness  fell 
she   would   depart,   darkly-cloaked   and   with   her   head 
draped  mantilla-wise,  to  see  what  the  forbidden  worid 
looked  Uke  "  'twixt  gloam  and  moon."     Her  favourite 
route  was  by  the  Musgrave  Road,  a  long  thoroughfare 
that  leads  to  the  top  of  the  Berea.    Over  gates  would 
come  to  her  glimpses  of  charmingly-lighted  rooms,  and 
pretty  women  sitting  down  to  dinner,  or  sauntering  with 
their  husbands,  enjoying  the  gardens  after  the  heat  of 
the  day.    Past  one  house  and  another  she  would  go 
catching  little  pictures  between  the  trees,  at  windows, 
and  through  open  doors— sometimes  an  exquisite  little 
vision  of  a  mother  romping  with  her  children  and  kissing 
them  good-night;   or  a  husband  standing  back  with  a 
critical  cock  to  his  head  to  get  a  better  view  of  his  wife's 
new  gown,  or  the  way  she  had  done  her  hair.    She  never 
stayed  for  the  kiss  that  would  come  after  the  verdict 
but  flew  swiftly  on  with  her  eyes  suddenly  hot  and  teeth 
set  in  her  lip.    Other  sights  were  amusing :   a  face  con- 
torted and  a  head  and  arm  screwed  in  the  agony  of  fixing 
a  collar-stud ;   a  man  grooming  his  head  before  an  open 
window  with  two  brushes,  and  a  drop  of  something  golden 
out  of  a  bottle.    Once  she  saw  quite  a  sensible-looking 
man  practising  a  charming  smile  on  himself  in  the  glass, 
and  at  that  could  not  restrain  a  little  jeer  of  delight  at 
the  "  nobler  "  sex.    When  she  caught  children  at  windows 
in  their  nightgowns,  peering  out,  she  just  gave  a  weird 
"  Who  I  Who  I "  like  the  lesser-owl  common  in  Natal,  and 
they  scuttled  like  rats. 

These  things  affected  her  variously.  Times  she  mocked 
the  peaceful  citizens  of  Natal  for  Philistmes  and  flesh- 
potters.    Times  her  heart  came  into  her  throat  and  teais 
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free/t&e''c\SV„d'f;;ri''-'"''  P'°^'  *he  veldt  lean  and 
Unce  or    twice  eho  h  a 

lighting  the  fires  to  make  tf,»  .'^7^''  'n  every  house 
seemed  to  have  lost  sS^e  of^?  P°''-  ^°'^-  The  rem^fe 
la«on,butitstillboreandrof  lL°"fi^"^  P™"'  '"  toS 
gularly  to  hand  once  or  t.^.  ^.'''''^"=^' and  came  sin- 
thought  that  Paris  and  Dnlr'  '*^'""S  P°PPy  to  the 
sky  and  that  fuel  oflre  "s  ^6  «'  ''°'??  ""derThe  sa^e 
On  these  occasions  it  was  she  wh^'  ^.'^  ^"^^  ovS- 
It  with  good-will,  almost  cured   °f'^"*""'^'  ^^d  she  did 

or  the  clank  of  dinner  plates  Rm'w  ^"'^etimes  music. 
Poppy  was  not  deterred  bv  Si       '"""^  attracted  he^ 

t^f  fh^''*-^°°*'^«^eettoni^e^and.^'  ^T^''^  Paths' 
tion,  there  is  little  to  fearTfArK^^l"  ^'"'^'^^nt  ™agina- 
where  else  for  that  matter  The  Iw  i^'''^"^'  °^  any- 
the  bump  of  adventure  sufficientlvrf'^"''"S  '^  t°  have 

Sometimes  she  found  tha?  th    ^  developed  I 

adventure  also-som^  of  these  !J'7''".  °k'^«  abroad  for 

most  inconvenient.    Once  a  m.^.fi  '°"^''^^  temperament 

dr^  foUowed  her  so  pe' sistSitf^^tr/  ^^''°''  ^^  evening! 

ast  to  the  expedient  of  waltfn    ^'  ^'''''  ^''^  was  driven  It 

lamp  with  heJ^oSlders  h^ffl"!^''^'^''"  S'^re  o?^  sTreet 

enough  to  display  to  aJl  whoB  ^"*^  ^^'  ^^irts  held  hTrii 

a  pair  of  tao^k^eed  1^  and  h^h>*''^'  ^  tJ'e  '"attlr 

fl''''^'!0"°'"^«»  ^^  ^Sic    si^^^lV'^'T^'^'i  feet 

On  another  occasion  sh?  aii^  Jf^^^°"°wed  nofurther 

^m^Z^^  '^^  °n  a  bench  oS^H^  y°"*""l  Ro"eo  t'^ 
t^.h^  with  a  painful  skiS*°,^''^°r  *^^*  ^^e  wa^ 
t^t^e  minute.    She  ^^""^.^^^^.^^'0^; 
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There  were  other  contretemps.  Once  her  evening  out 
cost  her  sixpence,  and  she  was  very  much  annoyed,  for 
her  stock  of  sixpences  was  low.  Abinger  paid  all  bills 
and  did  not  expect  her  to  have  any  need  for  money. 
It  was  her  habit,  if  she  saw  a  native  policeman  eye  ler 
suspiciously,  to  step  quietly  up  to  him  with  a  most  grand 
air  and  teU  him  to  send  her  a  rickshaw  when  he  reached 
the  main  road,  as  she  was  in  a  hurry  and  could  not  wait 
for  the  car.  The  minute  he  was  out  of  sight  she  would 
srii'^  down  a  side  sti^et.  But  upon  this  occasion  a  rickshaw 
was  so  ;lose  at  hand  that  she  was  obliged  to  take  it  and 
boldly  direct  the  boy  to  Sophie's  front  gate.  Arrived 
there,  she  ran  full  'nto  a  man  coming  out.  The  light 
from  a  passing  car  showed  her  his  face,  dark  and  dissi- 
pated, but  keen.  He  was  carr}ring  his  hat  in  his  hand,  as 
men  do  on  hot  nights,  and  she  observed  that  his  hair  was 
parted  down  the  centre  with  a  ciu-1  on  either  side. 

"  Ah  ?  What  Luce  calls  a  German  from  Jerusalem  I  " 
was  her  comment.  Incidentally  she  smelled  a  smell  she 
was  famiUar  with,  from  daily  contact  with  Sophie  and 
sheets  of  MSS.  This  made  her  certain  that  it  was  the 
redoubtable  "  Brookie "  himself  whom  she  had  en- 
countered. 

Often  as  she  glided  like  a  wraith  through  Sophie's 
garden  the  sound  of  laughter  and  the  flavour  of  smoke 
came  to  her  through  the  trees,  or  Sophie's  voice,  out- 
raging the  gentle  night  by  some  sentimental  ballad. 


One  late  February  evening,  when  all  the  world  was 
steeped  in  silver  light.  Poppy's  heait  seemed  to  her  to  be 
lying  very  still  in  her  breast.  As  she  walked  over  the 
trembling  moonlight  shadows  a  curious  feeling  of  happmess 
stole  across  her. 

"  Am  I  at  peace  already  ?  "  she  asked  herself  wonder- 
ingly  at  last.  "  Has  my  soul  forgotten  what  I  did  to  it, 
and  how  I  found  it  only  to  give  it  away  to  a  man  who  called 
me  by  another  woman's  name  ?  " 

It  must  have  been  late,  for  carriages  and  cars  passed 
her,  bearing  homewards  people  who  had  been  to  the 
theatre  or  (fining  out.  She  caught  scraps  of  conversation 
concerning  the  play,  and  Uttle  intimate  remarks  about 
people  were  flung  freely  to  her  upon  the  night  wind.  But 
her  ears  heeded  nothing,  for  she  had  a  companion  who 
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hlT?f  l^  engrossed  her  attention.    She  believed  it  was 
conTemed  Tef  Ih'^^l^^"  "r^""*^'  '^^**<='>«d,  curiou^- 

^h^[^^^  ^7  °^  ^^'^  ^^'^^  "'"■  not  far  from  her  own  gate 
ways^TPTrle'  TlTTn  hf  \^  *^.^  ''^^P  shadow  ^F  feme 
shS!  ^TL tt"od%e'V"'i.rVrt J^^^^  "'^ 
coming  up  the  hill,  and  sh^e  thought  she  wo'fd'et  them 

va  ds  ahrn'^^'A^'^T'^  '^'  e'^^^  °f  a  ^t^^et  lamp  a  few 
»t  .  H^  Kf      v.^/  ''  happened,  the  first  rickshaw  stopwd 

h.nH      P;.    ^  '"^"  descended,  turned,  and  held  out  his 

tM?,  '.?"'*  ^  '^°'"^"  '*"PP*<1  ''^"'ti'y  down.     She  was  a 

.Ver;'sTeeveT'"shrrP'f  H-  '"  •"  '"^'^'^  ^^^'"  g°-"  ^i'h 
SI. very  Sleeves,     bhe  looked  as  mterest  ns,  thoush  not  ns 

tt't-  1  *-^"  ^.°*°"°"^  Mrs.  EbbsmithT  In  the  ?amp! 
tn'rfdSist'it'  "h  'r^  brown,. appearedlo'hTv'e 
pretty  but  wplhr!"^  a  ^f  ^  '^^.  ""t*>^'"  ''^^utiful  nor 
pretty,  but  well-bred  and  harmon bus,  with  a  sort  nf 
ghmmenng  gaiety  about  the  eyes.  Poppy  inst^tlv 
recognized  her  as  the  woman  she  had  seen^o^^the  d^  l'^ 

t=,Tn    r/  ?.'"«"•  'S  ^"^''^  =«d  had  subsequently  a^cer 
tamed  to  be  Mrs.  Portal.     She  was  carrying  on  a  desuW 
conversa  ion  with  the  man,  and  theyTonUnued  it  as  b^ 
stood  feebng  in  his  pockets  for  money  for  thebS 
.,iAoJ^^  **°V  y°"  ^""t  ^tl^  her  yourself,  Billy-Bill  ?  " 

in^L'^^.u    hfy'ly-huilt,  suUenly-handsome  ir  n    who 
Kis  We.     "^"^  ^'  ^'^  "'^'^  '^'^'^  good-tempered  tWng 
Poppy  was  astounded  when  he  blithely  answered  • 

that  sh/^tV°"T""S'y  ™Ply  t°  the  woman  he  is  wTth 
that  she  IS  the  only  one  in  the  world " 

Mrs.  Portal  foil  to  laughing. 

"Billy,  you  fraud  I  You  kiiow  you  always  carrv  alona 
on  top-ropes  when  Pm  not  there."  ^    ^^  ^°"^ 

wonwiw^i*  ^'''^C  the  ma:^  asseverated.  "Mary 
Sheto^fsmru  a^'rTt'""^  ^  "^^"^  °^  ^  '°'  °^  ---S 
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The  other  rickshaw  drew  near,  and  "  Billy  "  waited  to 
receive  it.  As  it  passed  Poppy,  two  scraps  of  conversation 
floated  to  her. 

•'  I've  a  great  mind  to  persuade  Nick  to  go  with  you— and 
to  take  me  too,"  said  the  woman,  laughing  a  little 

Yes  ;  why  don't  you  ?  '  Better  a  bright  companion 
on  a  weary  way,  than  a  horse-litter,'  you  know.  But  it 
would  be  too  rough  a  journey  for  you,  I'm  afraid." 

The  man's  voice  sent  all  the  blood  in  Poppy's  bodv 
rustling  to  her  ears.  She  burnt  and  glowed  at  the  thought 
of  his  nearness.  Now  she  knew  that  it  was  Destiny  who 
had  walked  with  her.  Now  she  knew  that  peace  would 
never  be  hers  so  long  as  this  man's  feet  trod  the  earth 

Ihe  nckshaw  appeared  to  be  filled  with  something 
resembling  yehow  foam— billows  and  billows  of  it  fell 
everywhere  even  upon  the  shafts  and  the  folded  hood 
11  J  T>n  ""'"ent  the  bearer  stood  still,  the  man 
called  Billy  came  forward  and  put  out  his  hand  to  the 
woman  in  the  nckshaw,  and  she  regally  descended.  The 
watching  girl,  through  eyes  dim  with  jealous  pain  and 
anger,  seeking  nothing  but  the  dark  face  that  came  after 
still  saw  that  the  woman  was  very  beautiful  and  recoe- 
nized  m  her  the  heroine  of  her  childhood's  days.  It  was 
indeed,  Mrs.  Nick  Capron  ! 

She  also  was  cloakless,  with  magnificent  bare  arms 
and  shouldere  gleaming  white  above  the  rippling  waves 
of  yellow  chiffon.  Her  hair  rippled  and  waved  too,  and 
Shone  m  masses  on  her  head,  and  diamonds  twinkled  in  \*. 
bhe  seemed  almost  too  bright  a  vision  for  the  naked 
eye. 

"  And  what  did  you  think  of  that  for  a  play  ?  "  asked 
the  sullen-faced  one  as  he  opened  the  gate. 

"Enchanting,"    said    she    vivaciously.     "So    full    of 

mtrc^pection  and  retrospection,  and  all  that,  and " 

Yes,    and    mighty    little    circumspection,"    was    the 
ready  answer,  and  they  passed  in,  laughing. 

The  last  man  moving  with  casual  dehberation,  came 
slowly  to  the  side-walk,  and  stood  there  speaking  to  the 
bearer,  a  powerful  Zulu,  as  he  paid  him,  asking  if  he  had 
found  the  pull  uphiU  too  hard.  The  hoy  laughed  in 
response  and  shook  his  winged  arms  boastfully,  saying : 

Afterwards  both  rickshaws  jingled  away.  The  man 
should  have  followed  the  others  in,  but  he  stood  stilL 
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^&S^:^Sl^  -^P  «-«  ove.  his 

ofpoSen'."  '''Go'3ff.''*-M",^''"*  ""^"^  -"e  think 
agaV'.  .;,•••  ^d  I   I  could  ahnost  dream  that  dre^ 

Poppy  fled  homSo'da^nadlS  "^'  "^"*  '"• 
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CHAPTER  IX 
?J?art';r?o^pp7-J^^t-t  a  month  after  Abinge.s 

sat  in  the  loose  saiTd  andTanh.  ^h^  sea-beach.  She 
and  out  of  it  maldn^'  ifff?-.  i,  .''^^  ^^'^^  restlessly  in 
wondering  if  I'he  wS  be  abfto'j''""^^^-  ^^'^^ 
and  lay  in  these  cool  white  sai^^d,,n^P-  '/.^he  <:ame  out 
tired  of  never  sleeping  '"""^  "'S'^*.     She  was  so 

da5;Va?nted  Icrols  Z^S'  ^''^^  --  a  pale  primrose 

sau^'nTerinMg  Sse'tTtTe  ,7-%°*  another  woman 
digging  a^alWngSTn  the  sa^H  °^  ^^^  f  ^-  ^he  was 
watching  the  holf  fii  ^i  h  water^l^L"^^  ^'*/^**^  ^d 
the  tail  of  her  white-Unen  1T4  afterwards.  She  carried 
feet,  aU  wetted  brthehttle^n  J''  ^^'  '^°'  ^^  ^er 
the  pale  light  and'^seemed  sLT  ^^"1.  ^/^s.  ^^  caught 
singing  a  httle  French  song  .•  ^'^  ^  ^^^  walked, 

"  Le  monde  est  michant,  ma  petite 
II  dit  qu  i.  ton  cdti  pafpite 

Liie  montre  en  place  du  coeur." 

Joneseyes;  bu^st  w'Ser^rwlrft"!:-^-*^^  ?."4 


was  all 


gone. 
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rrZy?"^  '"?.''  P^  ^  P^^'  sea-eyed  mermaid,  forsaken  by 
your  lover,"  she  said,  "  Why  aren't  you  combing  vouV 
hair  with  a  golden  comb  ?  "  '       '•"•"""'S  your 

wijh^smiie."''  "''•  "  "^y  '°^^'"  '*  8°"«  ?  "  "^^^  P^PPV- 

1  "  ?V  w  y°"  ^'**  '*  *  "ew  way  he  micht  come  bark  " 
aughed  Mrs.  Portal,  and  sat  Jown  by  herTde     "I 

rp^/^^,  *"  *''*  °'?'y  sun-worshipper  in  Durban,"  she 
Tn  old Irien"^"""  T°H*'"Tf/"  ordin'i^  conversatioA  ,^?h 
L  lolilyTa  geniL/'"'  ''''  '^'''=^  *"P*"°'  *'^"*  "•  ««^ 
<■  h,.!  ^  °^iT  "J""^"?  ''^'■^  '"  ^^^  morning,"  said  Poppy 
I  shonlH"^);^*  *"  '7'  y  ^^"'e*'*'  *°°-  I  ^^  thinking  ?C* 
light  "  *"  P    ^''^  ""^  "'eht  when  it  is  moon- 

••  nr^f"'  i^^.J''^^''}H  '"°°n'"  said  Mrs.  Portal  darkly 

au%u^d^:SJSiz"g.^.^pp^"  *°  ^°"-y°"  ^-  ^  ^^ 

Blt°\F^  p"n  °f°rK°"''7  P"*,"P  °"^  '^^'l  i^d  felt  her  face. 
Seadv  ?■    wifl  'T''  ""t  .l,a«ghing.    "  You  have  done  i 

tnv  hiii."       '       *""'*  ^'''^  y°"'  *°'  '^"^  ^'^'^'t  done  y°" 

'  I  like  her,"  said  Poppy. 

»„r  ^'^  well  you  may.    She's  the  only  woman  who  knows 

M?s^or"ffl  nl°'''  T^  ^"^-  r^  ^'^^'^  gi^e  one  away-' 
Mrs.  Portal  plugged  her  stick  deep  in  thisand  and  made 
a  support  for  her  back.  She  then  clasped  hersdf  a^ut 
the  knees  and  continued  her  remarks  : 
™  %■  •  •  T  *1^*  1^"°*^  too  much  ....  but  she  keens 
L"ed^Snei.^"PP°"  "'^  "^^^"^^  ^'^^  °'^  P^^-  -  - 

On  which  three  single  hours  of  moonshiie  smile ■  ■■ 

finUh^d"^  ^^*  ^^  '°°^*  '°  ""^^'  ^  ^'^^  «'hile  I  "  Poppy 
Mrs.  Portal  reproved  her. 

B^LT^^^  ^"^  *°°  '"'""^  "'*'  8°*^  '°°^S  to  read 

"  Do  you  think  he  wrote  for  the  old  and  ugly  ?  "  lauehwl 

^°^^h    'And  how  came  you  to  read  him? ''^  ^^*^ 

Whatl    The  retort  flattering !    Fcw'w  no  Durbanite. 
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the  eyes  and  *ps     She  sS  ^"|!'"««  .»"<1  ^rrow  about 
and  began  to  s^  her  ilttleTr^Jch  Z^^Z'^'  ^'^  ''^'^• 

A  temps  igaux  et  p.ir  ressorts." 

of  begaStVale'S?eh"'Su,V'r  '^^'^  ^P""^- 
•t  caught  hold  of  PopDvl^d  h'XTu^^  ^"'^  ^"^^"'s  °' 
the  face  beside  her  sh^saw  in  it  Irf'^  •''"■•  ,L°°'''"«  a' 
content  with  life.  There  wire  finl  Tu^'^t  °l  ^"^  '"'==11 
the  eyes  and  mouth  and  Tdf.ilnn'l"'!''''^  ""^  ^^"""d 
and  Poppy  wished  that  7h»„P  °"^  between  the  brows 
they  w??e^  Sfful'^'VeV^thTv  Vm"  ^'^^  ^^«-  '°°-  '« 

Shewe2rheKikl°S'-tShttT'  ^'r^'"'  -- 

whSs'iVasSt^l".:„r  Tr*  '•^'p  '--g 

and  gay.  and  wi^  *'  ^"^  S'^""^'  ^^  kind,  and  brave! 

coSHnTrsay^^^f  h'^/Vrthft  'Ji^  "°^'  1'""^  ^'^^ 
quite  pretty-once  I  ""^^  *^*  """**  have  been 

loJinglr^ttdSr  --.  "'^  ""  '^"'^  *°  ^  — , 
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She  put  out  her  hand  to  Poppy.  If  Poppy  had  eves 
hke  Mon«a  Lisa,  she  herself  had^the  hands  o^'^^hatMS 
of  aU  saints  and  sinners-only  a  little  browner. 

^  pirrS^"!  tC  Kpte^MiTd  Mr, 

rS^atThelf  ftr  ".."""='  -'fti-eieyrfooS 
away  at  the  sea  rather  than  meet  the  kindness  of  the 
others  glances-but  they  were  dun  with  tel^s.  M« 
Portal  s  warm,  Irish  heart  felt  a  chill.    She  v/Z\  \itt\^ 

proffered  and  never  before  had  she  known  a  repX 
She  could  not  know  that  the  girl  before  her  felt  honS 
as  never  in  her  Ufe  before,  and  was  filled  with  wSde 
and  affection.  But  Clementine  Porta^^wS  a  Creature 
ful  of  m  uition  and  understanding.  Possib^  some  of  the 
girls  feelmg  subtly  communicated  itself  to  her  for  she 
became  aware  that  the  rebuff  aid  .:ot  come  of  'rudenes^ 
sTrlUgSnp  """^''^  °'  ••^-*  ■•   b"t  oi  some  othel 

atli't  "  ^Poi'r'  ^%  ^^/^  ^H^  °'  ">*  ■  "  ^h«  thought 
enSi  '■  *^^*  '''^  ''^'  ^"""'^  ^  ^"""^n  her 

.^■'II^^  •*'^1  ''^^"  ^*y>"S  little  ordinary  things  to  one 

where'the  n'lL'"'"""'""-  ^^^^  '^'y  ^^^  ^efor^  them  ?o 
where  the  risen  sun  was  transforming  the  curved,  purple 
waves  mto  a  sheet  of  dazzling  copper  ^^^ 

reluSi^  Cle'nentine  got  up   from   the  sands,   very 

searchwlf™p°'?'l*°  hreakfa^t,  or  my  household  will  be 
searching  for  me  she  said,  with  a  mournful  smile,  shakine 
her  skirt  into  shape.  "Heaven  meant  me  to  roarTthf 
deserts  and  run  m  the  woods;  but  Fate  laid  upS  me 
t^^'^'i  °^  ^?Pe«=tability  and  planted  me  in  the  Sba^e 
garden.  I  must  run  and  catch  a  tramcar  I  " 
^^Poppy  laughed  at  her ;  but  her  laugh  ended  on  a  queer 

tJ.'r'^jH*=>,'^'^*?f'  °^  *.^.^  ^^^^  has  its  drawbacks, 
too  1     said  she,  with  something  of  bitterness 

•■  WpiT!?nn"f  K^"*  "Vi  ^"  ^^^  ^'l  touched  the  girl's. 
I  Sf^  *,**  ^'^**  ^^  ^y  '"°'«-  Come  and  see  me 
I  hold  a^cultural  shows  on  the  first  and  last  Fridays  of 

^l^°J^^-  ^"*^  y°J'  """^  ^^  'he  best  kinds  of  turm>  and 
cabbages  in  my  drawmg-room.    But  if  you  seek  me  in 
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gay  ways  and  looks  of  that  ZsHn/^  ^  ''^  *'"'  ^^nd. 
feared  to  know  her  better  And  ",-?^  ''^'"^"'  ''*"  y"* 
the  house  of  Mre  PortVl  .V«  ■  u*''*'  '^="'"='^'  too,  that  in 
she  taew  not  whether  mist  sheTtd""'',  "'^"'^"  ^'>°™ 
for  whose  sake  she  rashpH  L  il  H'  °''  ''^^'^^-  or  hated  • 
and  desnair.  She  f^ew  Jh/tTi  h^!"'  **!?  ^'^^«  °'  defeat 
circle  offriends,  and  sTe  had  L"H  T''  *^  **"•  P^^al', 
that  the  chief  of  these  was  Mr^r^  ''°'"  ^J'^'^  ComeU 
That  was  the  name  'n  ^hicfte  h?H° "v^  r^"  ^''>'"" 
bye,  speaking  i„  his  dnankennes!  or  H  r"^''""  ''^^  ?°°d- 
not  which.     Mrs    Canrn^fTi^i^^^.''''"""''  she  knew 

who  had  been  w7hhin' the  rict''^'  "^^^  ''''^''^'^^ 
had  so  clearly  recomiz^  I  w  i^"'',  ^'^  *'>°m  Poppy 
Poppy?  Theyfwn^ior^^'^'^  '^-  ^°°-  ^e<:°gn^ 
bil/tv  of  such  fthW  for  of  kt^/°^  °^}^'  ^P^oba! 
she  had  begun  to  presint  a  ,?L..  *  '^T^^  to  her  that 
as  she  had  lookei^  b  ?hose^f^  "  resemblance  to  herself 
strain  of  suffering  had  tnW  ^PP?'  ^"-°^  days.  The 
face  was  traJSfy  drl«^    wh^  T  *«'ri''ly,^nd  h^ 

weapons  for  battle  aidTlfpr  .^^  °°.'^'  examining  her 
saw  her  reflection  '  sSe  hid  Z^fn  '"''^.f-^^  ^''  ^^  «•>« 
was  all  simple  lines  ^d  ^ff  ^^°°J  I*^"*  ??^  that 
X«y  young  and  girlish.  dh?'h?tf/h'  '^^^  ^^^ 

o'itetoS-wthlh^hi^^^^ 

should  .eet  ««  thli^^'lnlrircrmp^L"^^' 
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them  ?  Wha*  if  either  the  thin,  vivaciotu,  lunburnt 
woman,  whom  she  herseli  could  hardly  help  loving— or 
the  regal-railky-woman  of  yellow  chiflon  should  be  that 
Loraine  whom  he  so  loved  ? 

"  With  eithLf  of  them  what  chance  should  I  stand  ?  " 
she  asked  herself,  desperate-eyed.  "  Why  have  I  got 
these  vile,  purple  shadows  ?— and  holes  in  my  cheeks  ?  I 
never  had  tliem  before  I  "  She  burst  into  tears,  and  at 
this  juncture  Kykie  thought  fit  to  make  her  entrance 
unannounced  with  her  everlasting  tea-tray. 

"  Now,  Poppy,  to  goodness  I  what  you  ought  to  do  is 
to  take  oft  tliat  tight  frock  and  put  on  a  nice  cool  gown 
and  rest,"  said  the  beldame  importantly. 

"  You're  mad,  Kykie— and  I  wish  you  wouldn't  come 
mto  my  room  ^vithout  knocking."  Poppy  made  occasion 
to  fling  a  towel  over  her  hat  and  gloves  which  lay  on  the 
bed,  and  which  it  was  not  desirable  Kykie  should  see. 

"  Ah  I  you  needn't  mind  old  Kykie,  darUng,"  was  the 
response;  and  Poppy,  unused  to  such  blandishmenU, 
stared  at  the  yellow  face  which  continued  to  waotle 
arcldy  at  her. 

"  What  will  Luce  say  when  he  comes  back,  if  I  haven't 
taken  care  of  vou  ?  " 

The  girl  suddenly  sickened  at  her  tone. 

"  How  dare  she  speak  to  me  like  that  I  "  was  her  furious 
thought.  "As  if  Luce  has  any  right  over  me  or  my 
health  I  "  She  could  have  struck  the  leering  smile  from 
the  woman's  face  ;  she  turned  away  trembling  with  anger 
to  her  dressing-table. 

"  So  you  knew  all  the  time  about  Luce  and  me  being 
married  ?  "  she  said  in  a  toneless  voice,  when  she  had 
presently  mastered  herself. 

"  Heavenly  me  I  yes,  and  I  knew  it  would  all  work  out 
and  come  right  in  the  end.  But  I  think  you  ought  to  wear 
your  wedding-ring  now.  Poppy.  ...  All  right,  all  right, 
you  needn't  look  at  me  like  a  mal-meit  /  ....  I'm  going 
now  .  .  .  .  ?  I  wouldn't  stop  with  you  another  mmute 
when  you  look  like  that  ....  you  and  Luce  are  a  nice 
pair   for   temper  ....  surely   to   goodnes"    one   would 

think  all  would  be  peace  and  love  now "    The  door 

was  closed  and  locked  on  her  and  she  was  obliged  to  con- 
tinue her  soliloquy  on  the  stairs. 
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firat  nor  last  FrWay  te  the  momh  "'  "  "^  """>"  *»>« 
noon  ;    but  she  had  nr..  ^'  "°'  y**  Sunday  after- 

because  she  must ;  bccau^  o?her  Hm  '°"^*7-  ^hc  came 
concerning  the  m^n  she  tovei       *"""  ""'^*'' «""«  «°^'l 

veS,dafeTnd"no  preSsJnf '"'=•'  7'""'  -»'>  --y 
English  maid,  in  a  French  can  and^.'n?'  '°.  """'"rt"  An 
a  drawing-rcim  that  was  fSiffT°"' "'"'«■'='' her  into 

*.ith  open^  windows  anTdrSii1hId?.s '"a,'  "^  ^''«'="- 
diately  Mrs.  Portal  blew  into  M?.  ^'''"^'-^.•.,  ^'^ost  imme- 
seizad  her  hands  and  shirthcm  Jariy''*^  "  '"^'^  ^^'l' 

dreaL5"oTyo'°LrniKht"pL*"V'  ^'''^  -'-l-  "I 
you  and  I  are  going  ?^Ee  m&^'„^i^^","  ^^.^""8  that 
somehow."  s  i"  oe  mued  up  m  each  other's  Uves 

thf  ^^ht^TndeLrdthis^''^^^^^^^^^^^         1r ".    Poppy 

sad  and  lonely  spirit  eratefullv  •  .k  *'i'  .  u     ".warmed  her 

to  the  fireside  o7  ffinSVr^frl'^''''!?^  ^ 

she  realized  it,  they  were  seated  tn^iM  '"^"'^^''.'P-    Before 

just  big  enough  for  two  Sl*°f^d  a  Si.'  ""T^  '?•"''''= 

with  cool,  dull-toned  surfirra  fo'ii,^      i?.  P,     °^  cushions 

standing.    Mrs   Portal  L.f'  •f"''"^  ''*«=  *"«nds  of  lonn 

the  girl^was   but  °haf  dTd  n^t"hof{f  *^  '^"'"^  «^  *«  ^h" 

remarks  contained  no  shadow  of  ^n?";''""  ^\  ^"'  ^n<»  »»« 

that  she  "had  a  feelinglCt  ^^r  ''Tn°d"-h 

her  and  beheved  in  her  '^^'^  dreamed  of 

?a^rtiarwisxnferal^^^^^^^^^ 

allowed  it'  to  mterfere  w^h^er  w"'^  •',>"'  ^^e  never 
considered  far  saf«  Apparentiv  f 'P"'^V°"''  "^^'^^  ^^e 
conventional,  she  was^Sr!^  L"''^"'*'^  practical  and 
the  most  imixSanrDart  of  w^v*'^°'"^"  '•^^o  lived 
She  had  the  seeing-eye  and  th^  h.i' •'  "*  ^  -'^''^'^^"  ^"^'d. 

nsemWed  a  fine  Wup  flfr^^i  f  *  '^°'"'"'  "  sometimes 
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ventional,  was  the  rollicking  wit  of  a  fat  and  jolly  Irish 
priest  addicted  to  the  punch-bowl.  She  had  a  wonderful 
way  of  attracting  confidences  from  people  about  the  things 
they  most  cared  for  in  life.  In  a  little  while  Poppy  had 
told  her  what  she  had  never  told  to  a  living  soul  before 
— about  her  little  book  of  songs — and  her  great  ambitions 
as  a  writer.  For  some  unknown  reason  the  girl  felt  these 
ambitions  very  much  ahve  in  her  that  afternoon.  Cle- 
mentine Portal  sat  like  a  creature  entranced,  with  he*- 
lips  slightly  apart.  When  Poppy  had  given  her,  upon 
urgent  requesting— a  halting,  eloquent  outline  of  her 
novel,  Clem  said : 

"  I  know  it  will  be  good  ....  I  can  feel  that  it  will 
have  big  bits  of  open  space  like  the  veldt  in  it,  with  new 
sorts  of  trees  growing  by  the  wayside  as  one  passes  along 
....  I  hate  the  modem  woman  s  book,  because  it  always 
makes  me  gasp  for  air.  It  is  too  full  of  the  fire  that  bums 
up  all  there  is  in  life." 

"  You  would  write  far  better  than  I,  probably,"  said 
the  girl.  "  I  know  so  little  of  life— only  what  I  feel.  You 
know  everything " 

"  Dear  girl,  you  are  better  as  you  are.  When  yon  know 
everything,  you  will  have  discovered  that  the  world  is  full 
of  sawdust,  and  the  people  stuffed  with  shavings,  and  no 
one  worth  writing  about— then,  where  will  your  fine  books 
be  ?  " 

"  Have  you  ever  thought  of  writing  ?  " 

"  Often,"  she  began  to  laugh.  "  And  when  I  discover 
a  real  good  man  in  the  world  I  shall  burst  into  glory 
in  a  novel.  But  no  such  man  exists.  He  died  when  the 
sons  of  God  saw  that  the  daughters  of  men  wer«  fair. 
Here  is  tea.  We'll  drown  my  pessimism  in  the  cream-bowl 
shall  we  ?  " 

She  went  to  the  tea-table.  The  maid  drew  up  the 
window-shades,  letting  the  lovely  rose-lights  of  late  after- 
noon into  the  room.  It  was  a  real  woman's  room,  full 
of  flowers  and  photographs,  and  cushions,  and  piles  of 
magazines,  and  weeklies  everywhere.  There  were  no 
wonderful  pictures  on  the  walls,  or  valuable  china  in  cases. 
Only  a  few  well-arranged  native  cuiios,  a  good  piano  and 
the  kind  of  things  people  from  home  gather  about  them 
when  they  are  sojouming  in  a  foreign  land.  As  Poppy 
followed  to  the  tea-table,  her  eye  caught  a  full-length 
photograph  on  the  wall  over  the  writmg-desk,  and  she 
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on  the  wo^r  Undemefth  Tn^/^''  '"^'^  contentedly 
the  words:  "  To  Qerirom' Ma^  "°'""' ^  ^«"S'  -«^e 

That  is  remwkabk^sn-t  it?  !'^  ^^^^  «he  is  good.  too", 
like  that  I  sho,3d  go  to  mv  o  J,  h.  T  VJ""^  ""  '^« 
divil."  ^      °  ™y  °™  head  and  be  a  perfect 

picS°  '^  ''''  ^  "  ^""'^  P°PPy.  still  before  the  smiling 
,','  My  friend,  Mrs.  Capron." 
„  ^  that  her  name  written  there  ?  " 

so  she1s'aS:wed"?oTlS'me'cL^  ""^  '^"^*  '"'^^-  '^^ 
like."  "^^  ™^  C'em  ;  you  may,  too,  if  you 

Shet^suS^airtrro'  ^l!  ''y  ^  *-*^^'e- 
di^tat^^of  her  h^-So^I  ^S ^t'^^^Sl^^t 

«^^a°a^-^^-«.-t-tSs 

"  Hv^ri^^K"'  ^'^.'T'^  y°"'"  s^d  She  solemnly 
askeJSV       '"'  ^°"  ""^^  -^"'"^  ^  «- 

chi!d,X'?Fey\arthe'\*'^y    T/«    '""t'^^^    ^d 

ftui  of  dots  Jd  dLhes  L.dThtd^°''''"-^i°*"  ^y^- 

grave-gay    mouths      nerehoweveT'^r     'Kf^' 

tff-°'°-^   '^rwl^a^are^n^t  b^gVunS 
••  ^^r/"!"''^  y*"*'"  she  repeated  glibly 
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Cinthie,  I  hope  I  can  trust  you  to  be  good  with  Miss  Chard 
lor  five  minutes." 

The  moment  she  was  gone  Cinthie  made  a  boastful 
statement. 

"  My  face  is  bigger  than  yours  I  " 

Poppy  put  up  her  hand  and  felt  her  face  carefully  ;  then 
looked  at  Cinthie's  with  the  air  of  one  measuring  with  the 
eye. 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  is  I  "  she  acceded. 

"  It's  bigger'n  anyone's,"  continued  Cinthie,  even  more 
bragfully.    "  Who  are  you  married  to  ?  " 

This  was  an  awkward  and  surprising  question,  but  Poppy 
countered. 

^'  Why  should  you  think  I  am  married,  Cinthie  ?  " 

"  Everybody's  married,"  was  the  swift  response.  "  I'm 
married  to  Mammie,  and  Mammie's  married  to  Daddie, 
and  Daddie's  married  to  the  moon,  and  the  moon's  married 
to  the  sun,  and  the  sun's  married  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea's 
married  to  the  stars,  and  the  stars  are  married  to  the 
stripes— Daddie  says  so.  Let  me  sit  on  your  lap,  I'm  as 
tired  as  a  bed." 

Poppy  lifted  her  up,  and  Cinthie,  lolling  against  the 
white,  lacy  dress,  gazed  for  a  space  into  the  lilac  eyes. 
She  then  carefully  selected  a  long  streak  of  her  own  hair 
and  put  it  into  her  mouth,  thoughtfully  sucking  it  as  she 
contmued  her  remarks : 

"  I  think  you  had  better  marry  Karri,"  she  said.  "  I 
like  Karri  better'n  anyone,  except  Daddie.  His  face  is 
bigger  than  anybody's." 

"  Is  Karri  a  man,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  he's  got  two  women's  names,  isn't  that 
funny  ?  One's  Karri  and  the  other's  Eve.  I'll  show  you 
his  photo.' 

She  ran  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  grabbed  a  frame 
from  a  table,  and  brought  it  back  triumphantly. 

"  There  I  "  she  cried,  and  dumped  it  into  Poppy's 
lap.  ^" 

Poppy  stared  down  into  the  pictured  face  of  the  man 
she  loved. 

Mrs.  Portal  reappeared. 

"  Oh,  Cinthie,  I've  heard  all  about  it  from  Sarah,  and 
I'm  very  angry  with  you.  I  knew  you  had  been  doing 
something  specially  wicked.    You're  a  petite  michanU." 

'  Pasl"  said  Cmthie  stoutly. 
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••  P«  /  'li^ f  *'i'  '''i*"^'y  ^asseverating : 
••  l^e  h^c'^'^  the  photograph  in  Poppy%  lap 
Careon.-'   ^         "    *^'    ^""^   genuflects    before   Eve 
wl^|s^e.1c?lJ°^JpS7  '''  "-^  °^  ^''^  ^''o^  before 

bi,g?rVi?^%'efp  'SatisX^r/'^*  ^^V^  » 
w,th.Cinthie-to  have  a  Wg  face  .^ef  ^'"J*  °*r^'"^''y 
face  IS  not  so  bip   hii+  hiL  „  "'  Evelyn  Carson's 

th^  things  mi;ffo'r"LXTBo^!li!!.<!  ^i^  id«as,  and 

thj;°p^rjoX"i„=tin°j:?tf tsr'^  ^^'•k?"  •^^  -^ 

and  Clem,  looking  dS^v  at  ft,*  ''•  ,T°  ^'^^  ^"^ject ; 
thinWng  of  her.  rf  sSKolhe'Sr'"'  "'^•""'^  "°* 
though  ou?  T°£S  S«m^s' "e  ^'  '^'^'^  •"■-•  -en 
ears  sometimes  h^ar  the  ,^?wlr?. I-"'  *^J'  ^"^  °" 
compatible  with  reverenL^lhT  ^'""^^  ^^^^^  are  not 
say  ^ou  have  he  Jd^f  Wm'"  ^'  *^'  ^^^^S'  "'  ^  ^are- 
"  v^cV"  ^^'^  Poppy.  Jn  an  even  voice 

most*^S.rP^^fe  'ifS-l-ff  fo'""  °"«  "^  ^'^^  '°- 
many  Irishmen  who  has  left  hUnl*-^'''/^!'^'  ""«  "^  the 
the  iense  of  Encland',  t,!^,         "^V^^  '^"'l-  burning  with 

England's  fL^eSdgloS^^^y^e"  of?,  *°  ^V'i'  ^*"^«  ^^ 
We  met  him  first  on  S^  R^^h      k^^'  ^f*  °'  ^^^^  world, 
blackguards  foiSther  at  Jnm.  Vj  ''^'^  ^"  ^^  intere^tW 
was  ^ways  in  de  th^fU       or  another :    but  hi 
doesn't  approveTwSic  tric'L""  ^°^'  0°™  Paul 
contrives  to  make  ^vo^f  fh.^u"5"'  ^"'^  "variably 
comfortable.    Kart^reon   hi  \      "^  exceedingly  un- 
watched  by  the  &cret  We   an^hS,  «    '^'"^^4  ^^. 
every  word  reported,  ^hltht  r^nlt   J''^'^  *'=*'°°  ^^ 
has  said  and  done  mX  dari^dv  Vnnii  ^^v,^'  ^''^^  •"> 
nearly  been    deported  over  th^^fc.i'^''  '''"S"'  »"d 
Fortunately   thPi^  ,™  ^        •  5  border  once  or  twice 
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r^  L«  w!r  *'*  T'^  ^1?*^^8  "  ^^^  ^"J  *"d  where 
itf^J^l  u  J'?"*^;  "« s  eanied  the  V.C.  a  dozen 
w  '*  K ""^•'  ''fu^  °?^y  8°*  *h«  DSO.  But  it  is  not 
tU  ,^°"°^^  that  IS  his  moving  spirit-just  an  Irish- 
man s  lust  for  being  in  the  '  redmost  heU  of  the  fieht ' 
Between  intervals  of  active  service  he  has  gone  of!  into 

Wnr^'^'^P'  "}  ^*"=^'  ^•'"^  "°  °ne  h^  ever  been 
before-discovered  a  new  quadruped  and  a  new  tribe 
of  natives.  The  Royal  Institute  ii  dying  to  trim  him  up 
with  blue  nbbons  and  exhibit  him  in  llndon,  but  K 
has  kissed  hun  on  the  mouth,  and  he  wiU  not  leave  her  " 

nil  Hn  n"*""^*!  l°u^  ■'"^^^•'■„  "  ^  *=^"'t  think  what  we  shall 
all  do  now  that  he  is  gone,"  she  finished  sadly. 

r,i,„    K^   •,     Poppy,  pondered  what  kept  her  voice  so 
calm  while  her  soul  cr-.i  out  within  her. 
i„  +K      '^l°1\^*^^'  '°  Borapota:   a  Mttle  red-hot  spot 
m  the  red-hot  heart  of  Africa.    It  is  very  conveniently 
situated  for  us— not  too  far  from  our  lovely  Mombassa 
harbour-and  it  is  very  rich  and  fertile,  and  ih  every  way 
desirable,  and  the  Imperial  Unionists  think  we  ought  to 
own  >t  and  the  Liberal  Little  Englanders  think  we  ought 
to  get  it— without  spillmg  a  drop  of  blood  or  saying  a  single 
baJ  word  to  anybodjr.    And  Evelyn  Caison  has  gone  to 
get  It  for  us  sans  Maxims  and  sans  men  and  sans  anythina 
much  besides  a  high  heart  and  a  squad  of  boys  who  havf 
been  everywhere  with  him.    He  has  gone  on  t  peaceful 
exiedttton  into  the  midst  of  one  of  the  fiercest  tnbes  in 
Alnca  to  barter  or  bargain  for  Concessions  that   will 
eventually  extend  the  Empire  by  sixty  thousand  square 
miles,  and  add  a  country  crammed  with  coal  and  iron  and 
ivory  and  a  dozen  other  lovely  things  to  the  pink  part  of 
the  map.    And  he  has  gone  without  even  officii  per- 
mission   so  that  If  he  succeeds-why,  hurrah!    for  the 
Union  Jack  and  everything  under  it  I    And  if  he  fails- 
only  another  reputation  buried  in  an  African  grave  I    No 
one  will  care  a  rap,  and  everyone  will  forget  him  except 
the  people  who  love  hun.    The  only  thing  I  care  to  think 
of  m  the  matter  is,  that  the  Borapotans  are  said  to  be 
extremely  inteUigent  and  reasonable  men,  who  will  make 
splendid  soldiers— and  then  everyone  knows  what  a  way 
Evelyn  CarK)n  has  with  all  natives  I    The  Zulus  and  the 
BMutos,  and  all  the  war-loving  tribes,  simply  adore  him  I 
Still,  there  s  no  denymg  the  fact  that  he's  gone  with  his 
life  m  his  hand.    Even  if  the  natives  prove  to  be  sweet 
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^?^?°Sirai?.^  '^°-  "*••-  <^-ths  .ur4 

hear?rers"e°lfSng"'*'*''  "^  S""''  ^^^^  him?"  Poppy 

sta^fonThe  JSentaS'V^  go  with  him  once  he 
have  saUed  with  hhnL  far  aTMnlh"'  ^™"''i  ^^^  CaP""** 

£y  .reach  the  ^^.^l^^^^^^^^Z^  S' ^^^^ 

lonely  ^^thouM'he'^J'aU*  uT)-'^''-  '^^J  ^"  *«-% 
will  be  back  withtaThree  J^^L^7^°''  ^"'^  ^^"^  ''"sbana 

more  es4cially  ^^se  lel  f.^"""  ^'^'?*  ^^^  Caison, 
fever.  &  had  alrightful  Stlc^/i'i^'fP*''''^  *°  ""^"^ 
he  left;  he  was  foTd  "St  »  ri Vl''  *'"^'  '^^''^^ 
and  for  nearly  a  fortniSt^f  ft^™  nckshaw  one  night, 
delirious.    However    no  foL^™^^'^   ^^  practicluy 

Capron  will  be  with  Wm  for^^hf.^^  *°  **""''  that  6is. 

orshaU  I  rin^  for  some  wine  ?  "       '  ^""^  ^  ^"'«  *hile  ? 

feel  odd"^meS^°  '°"J?  shl "  "  '^  ^  ""^^ing  .  .  .  .  j 
stood  up,  a^SgW  veil  ann'P"'',?-  ^^6^*'^'  ^ut  she 
Clem  caL  withTe?  throul^  the'gSn^Z  ^^  ^'r^" 
for  a  moment  with  the  low  Hnnkf  ?'  t"''  ^^ey  stood 
bidding  each  otCgood-br  Mr^P^^*^  ,*'?'^'*°  *hem, 
told  her  to  come  agS^^fbut  th;  Sr^^  "^^  ^er,  and 
Suddenly  a  visionSy  l^k  d^H  10^1^°'^^'' °°*hing. 
mentine  Portal's  fac7  '^  ^*  *  ^*»^  »"<^  Cll- 
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Poppy,  she  said  m  a  dreamy,  yet  intent  way ;  "there 
wiU  be  deep  waters  around  you  soon  I  .  .  .  you  will 
need  courage,  resolution  and  silence  ....  those  are  a 
woman's  greatest  friends  in  this  world  ....  but,  in  so 
far  as  one  human  being  can  count  on  another— count  on 
me,  too,  for  a  fnend." 

Already  the  swirl  of  the  waters  was  in  Poppy's  ears,  but 
the  kind,  brave  message  came  to  her  like  a  friendly  oar 
in  the  dark  sea  of  trouble.  For  a  moment  she  clung  to 
the  older  woman's  hand  Uke  a  child  afraid  ;  then  they 
5^"^  .'  ,.^°PPy  "^JJ^ed  away  through  the  vapoury, 
dehcate  hght  shed  by  a  slender  fragment  of  mooAT  and 
Uem  Portal  stayed  staring  abstractedly  over  the  «^te. 
It  was  three  years  before  they  met  again. 


CHAPTER  X 

Poppy  lay  upon  her  bed  like  a  drowned  woman. 

She  had  come  in  abnost  fainting,  and  KyWe,  meeting 
her  on  the  stairs  and  seeing  her  face,  had  flown  after  hw 
to  her  bedroom  with  water  and  brandy.  The  old  woman 
had  taken  the  nrl  m  her  arms  bodily,  and  placing  her  on 
the  bed,  proceeded  to  drench  her  face  and  hair  with  ice- 
cold  water  and  eau-de-Cologne,  and  to  force  doses  of 
brandy  between  the  white  lips. 

At  last,  reviving  somewhat  under  this  vigorous  treat- 
ment. Poppy  found  breath  and  sense  to  remonstrate  : 

What  do  you  mean,  Kykie  ?    Do  you  want  to  choke 
me  ?    Stop  that  ....  I  am  nearly  drowned." 

"You  were  drownded  enough  before  you  came  in" 
responded  Kykie  with  asperity ;  "  your  dress  is  soaking. 
Where  have  you  been  ?  " 

Poppy  had  been  lying  in  the  dew-drenched  grass  of  the 
garden  for  some  two  hours  or  more  after  her  return  from 
Mrs.  Portal  s,  but  she  was  not  conscious  of  the  fact. 

"  .  .  .  .  And,  Luce  coming  home  without  warning,  and 
you  not  m  to  dmner,  and  everything  in  the  world  to 
aggravate  a  graaous  Christian  woman  I  "  continued  Kvki» 
pantmg  like  a  stout  sheep.  '' 

is;LerimI.KS"""    ""'    ^"^^^    "'^^^-     "^** 

"I  think  you're  going  cracked,"  said  Kykie  with  fresh 

ire.     not  to  know  the  time  I    Half-past  nine  it  is,  indeed. 
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the  conrderafio^S  I  '^^  Jme"?^'  "•''"  ^^^'^  •'»^«''* 
"  rn' Jf°  *°*^ '  "  ^^  P°PPy  wearily. 

"  Go  awav  /n  J  h^M     P^*  '•^^  '"  •>«  direction. 
Heav^*'!^*^  *"**  ^"'"^  y""'  P««<=e.  Kykie,  for  the  love  of 

I  couldn't,  Kykie  ....  only  leave  me  alone 

.r^itrr/^Sn^^l^^^^^^^ 

why^tVoi  le?;;Se*e?^'"  "  "  "  •  ^^''^^  ■'■' 

JSoot^ioJ;!Lfan!l^J^^|i^^^^^^^^^ 

her  mistress's  wrvs  wpII      i^t  ^'  '""^  *"^  '™ew 

a^ain  w^^Li*  ^  ^  .    r  ",  *  '^*  moments  she  was  back 

remark  to  the  bed  *  '"'  menacing 



«lw  ?til^  ™  I'hl  'S'^''^  ^y^l^  '^^'J  Ji^hted  in  the  tall 
WW  sticks  on  the  dressmg-table  had  l)unjt  far  dovvl. 
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from  their  scarlet  shades,  Poppy  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  someone  was  moving  about  her  bedroom.  She  opened 
her  eyes,  but  did  not  stir  or  make  a  sound. 

A  man  was  standing  by  her  writing-table  humming 
softly  to  hmiself  while  he  took  up  each  Uttle  ornament 
and  article  upon  it.  and  gently  broke  it  between  liis  hands, 
there  were  several  paper-knives  of  wood  and  sUver  and 
tortoise-sheU ;  quaint  pens,  and  two  gold-set  rose-glasses. 
He  broke  them  all  gently  between  his  hands,  and  the 


riZi    t?  .    ■'■      "''i"'=».  auu  puea  me  pieces  into  two 

Uttle  heai».  As  he  walked  away  from  the  writing-table 
towards  the  hghted  dressing-table,  the  candles  gleamed 
on  his  profile,  and  Poppy  saw  that  it  was,  as  she  supposed, 
the  profile  of  Luce  Abinger.  He  was  humming  between 
his  teeth,  a  httle  tune— an  odd  noise  resembling  much 
the  sort  of  monotonous  hum  made  by  black  fighting  ants 
when  they  go  out  seeking  battle  with  other  ant  tribes 

Somethmg  resembling  panic  stole  over  the  girl  as  she 
listened,  and  once  she  saw  his  distorted  mouth  smilinc 
tembly.  and  could  have  cried  aloud,  but  she  controlled 
heredf  and  contmued  to  he  stUl  with  half-closed  eyes 
watching  his  strange  proceedings.  From  the  dressing-table 
he  took  up  her  two  beautiful  ivory  brushes  with  her  name 
wntten  m  silver  across  their  backs,  and  bending  them  in 
his  hands^^snapped  off  their  handles,  laying  the  broken  bits 
down.  Then  carefuUy  and  methodically  he  broke  every 
one  of  the  silver  articles  on  the  table.  The  sound  of  them 
snappmg  seemed  to  give  him  acute  pleasure.  Even  two 
tall  vases  of  sdver  and  cut-glass  were  not  too  strong  for 
his  skilful  hands ;  nor  was  a  Uttle  porcelain  trinket-tray 
with  a  scene  from  the  Tokaido  inlaid  upon  it  (for  which 
he  had  paid  thuty  pounds  at  Yokohama),  spared 

A  hMidful  of  nngs  and  bracelets,  which  Kykie  had 
removed  from  her  fainting  mistress  and  placed  in  a  Uttle 
hL^SJd  °°        ***''*'  ^^  *^°PP^  "P°°  *•>«  fl°°>"  and  ground 

With  no  look  towards  the  bed  where  Poppy  lay  he 
left  the  table  then,  and  sauntered  to  the  wallsrSrom  which 
he  siTipped  the  wonderful  chalk  drawings  and  flung  them 
m  nbboiis  to  the  floor.  His  eye  caught  the  sUver  and 
ivory  cruafix. 

"  Ah,  Christ  I    I  had  forgotten  you,"  said  he,  speaking 
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sought  the  U  anrCnd' t  S':   tSe^fiJ  rjj^^ 
and  there  was  no  kev  to  he  wot,      cj,.  gleamed 

elusion  that  she  wM^ocked  i^^^Vh  !^*  came  to  the  con- 
mad     lT>e  house'wIs'Sottely^si'enr"'  """^  """^  «°"* 

into  the%milifg  face  0I  Sa  "L'"^*  ''''  '^'■'''^'  '"" 
Stop  smilmg,  you  leaden-jawed  Jewess,"  he  said  «.fti« 

seen  Lny  such^ol^?  scU^^'^fand^r'"*"  "^°  '^'^ 

There  was  a  tiny  bronze  bust  of  Daiiiel  OT„„„  it 

standing  on  a  Uttle  cedar-wood  shelf  whichAh  n£r         il' 

t™  .l»n  ..™,,  b^,  lU  SinfftS^SL  ^,i^ 
and  had  no  charm  for  him  aft^r  co  n,„„u  '.•  ^™* 
Welv  he  left  them  a?'kst!"ndlme  to  the'foSf  oTtt 
bed  W  stood  looking  down  upon  The  rirl  S  ?her^ 

Sp^SLTrrap^S„srve^-S>^^^^^^^^ 

resembled  the  eyes  of  a  garioyfe  He  wa^'in^fli  *""  ^^^ 
dress  and  very  immaculafe,?rhis  falrl^Sr  h^L^rci:!! 
and  sleek  upon  his  head  as  a  sleeping  ch^s  ^ 
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he  aiked,  with  continual  and  unfailing 


"  Awake  ? 
pleasantness. 

"  You  hardly  expected  me  to  have  remained  asleep  ?  " 
asked  Poppy  equably.  She  saw  very  well  now  that  he 
had  not  lost  his  reason.  HU  eyes  were  not  an  insane  man's 
eyes,  though  they  were  Ut  by  some  frightful  emotion,  and 
he  was  plamly  m  the  grip  of  one  of  hU  extraordinary 
rages:  the  worst  she  had  ever  witnessed.  It  did  not 
occur  to  her  that  she  could  in  any  way  be  the  cause  of 
his  anger,  and  she  felt  wearily  indignant  that  it  should 
be  obtruded  upon  her  at  this  time.  She  did  not  mind  much 
about  aU  her  beautiful  thmgs  with  which  he  had  made 
such  holocaust,  though  her  posiessions  had  always  had 
for  her  that  pathetic  value  and  meaning  which  the  lonelv 
attach  to  manmiate  things.  But  her  whole  life  was 
tMSmtle"*"*'  understood  that  such  things  mat- 

that  might  have  been  expectancy  in  his  fury.  Was  he 
vraitmflor  her  to  demancQiat  L  meant  by^this  unp«! 
Hfr«^.7u*^S  °".h«J  privacy?  Ill  ani  careWof 
niw^nl  *f  ;  ***  '**"  ha/ strength  to  rebel  against  this 
new  form  of  tyranny,  and  to  meet  it  with  co^age  and 
d«dam.  It  seemed  to  her  that  it  would  be  more  iSsoteit 
not  to  ask  hun  what  he  meant,  but  to  simply  take  su^ 

stared  back  calmly  at  him  from  her  pillows,  not  k^v^g 
T™.  "■^It^''  JP*"*"^  **>"  Fesentea,  lying  ther"  ft,? 
anns  wide  from  fier,  revealing  the  long,  (SmTed  line  of  her 
Ixjyish  young  form ;  her  subtle  face/ pale,  wS  stnSi^ 
ivory  tmts  m  it  against  the  whiteness  o?  the  S^thf 
PJr„?^r*"'  "S''*  °'  ^^'  «y^'  ^'l  he.  ^rownelB'hai? 
&J  mJST"  "'r'  about  her.  rassion-racked  Md 
n^tv  f„H^^  1  •  ?''*  "^  "  ^'e'**  to  kindle  the  fires  of 
LnL^La-'^  •"  any  good  man;  but  the  luS  of 
bZtv  o?!,~  f^^  ''^  *°'.  **  erace  and  bloom  and 
D^nty  of  her,  that  even  misery  and  fatieue  could  Zf 
rub  out,  and  these  thin^  kindi^  his  E  t"^ch  a 

S7  wK^7  "^i^^"'  '^^'  •»«  ««="«  knew  X  hi 
h^'JS     A^  '^^''^  movement  he  had  left  the  foot  of 

J^h^h*«  "^  'l"T  ^'^'^  ^"^  ^^^  ^  iron  h^d  on 
"  Hartot  I  ••  he  whispered,  still  smiUng ;   and  the  word 
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Sis tfJS."^  "^  *  »''"-"^«  fl-e  and  scorched 
your^^i^'l'"'  *"  '"P"*"*  "'"'y-    "  Tell  me  the  name  of 

How  could  he  know  of  th/f  c^^/^u""^*^  ^  •'""oir  ? 
•he  shared  with  a  mad  o  &^ZJ^T/''^  ^^^^^  that 
the  man  she  loved  ?  Had  she  no^^f^.^^"*;"'''^  "  «^™nk, 
and  sworn  that  no  one  should  ever  d5aehwTl  ^^fP 
of  her  ?  Was  it  oossihlp  th=*  eif  u  3  "  "°"'  *he  deptlis 
enough  ?  W^i  it^ri  ten  irrL  ''k  ''r  "°,*  ''""«1  "  deep 
to  s4  ?  Shet^^dfh^"T  k"  *''•=•'  '""^  '^  the  world 
then  at  l^V  s^  wS  aSd  w"?  eyes  above  her  and 
closed  over  them  "   ''*'  °*"  '*^"  "nd  the  Uds 

>'d?sl5 loss's';-- 


am. 


^^S-^^fu^'^^n^  good-night  to  a  visitor 

As  soTks   hf  fel  w  JIS?  Ps?.^^'""^.-^  I  - 

"•  W  ';' ^ herToura L^Srfrih"L"y  "^• 

thne^eV-^w^^^'Si^^-C;.^^^^^^^  «^me 

B^a^h*^"^-    ^^^'^dn'tbesurpr^di'shec^oak^"''^ 
"  ^S?T  fr '»'='■*  ^'^'^hing  look.      '°*"''^«1- 
Well,  looi  here ;  she  ought  to  have  a  good  doctor  in. 
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ru  ask  Ferrand  to  call.    He's  my  doctor,  and  the  best 
I  know " 

"  Oh,  don't  do  that  I  "  said  Sophie  hastily ;  "  we've 
called  a  doctor  in  already,  you  know." 

"  Who  have  you  got  r  ' 

"  I  must  go— I  can  hear  her  calling,"  said  Sophie  sud- 
denly.   "  Good-night." 

Incontinently  she  disappeared,  the  door  closed,  and 
Bramham  was  left  to  pick  his  way  through  the  dark  garden 
as  best  he  might. 

After  the  sound  of  his  steps  had  died  away  a  figure  stole 
from  among  the  trees  to  the  verandah,  softly  opened  the 
front  door  and  walked  in  upon  Miss  Cornell,  who  was 
n  the  act  of  mixing  herself  a  whisky-and-soda.  The  drink 
spilled  upon  the  table  and  Sophie's  mouth  fell  apart. 
"  My  God,  Rosalind  I  What  a  skrih*  you  gave  me  I 
Man  f  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  At  the  end  of 
her  question  her  voice  fell  into  a  whisper.  She  stared 
with  genuine  horror  at  the  wraith-like  face  before  her: 
Rosalind  Chard,  with  dilated  eyes  in  an  ashen  face, 
nraiched  hair,  a  white  lace  gown  wet  and  torn,  hatless 
and  shoeless. 

"  Gott  I  Rosalind  I  "  repeated  the  colonial  girl.  "  Has 
someone  been  trying  to  murder  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other  tonelessly.  "  And  I've  come  here 
for  safety.    Will  you  t-Jce  me  in,  Sophie  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  But  who  was  it  ?  A  man,  I'll  bet— or 
has  your  old  aunt  gone  up  the  tree  ?  " 

"Don't  ask  me  anything,  Sophie.  I  shaU  go  mad  if 
1  have  10  talk.  Only  hide  me  and  never  let  anyone  know 
I'm  here,  or  I  shall  kill  myself."  The  girl  fell  exhausted  into 
a  chair  and  Sophie  stood  staring  at  her  with  a  long  face 
It  would  not  suit  her  book  at  all,  she  reflected,  if  Rosalind 
Chard  wanted  to  be  shut  up  and  never  see  anyone.  How- 
ever, she  saw  that  this  was  no  time  to  argue  the  point, 
and  that  her  present  pressing  business  was  to  get  the 
exhausted  girl  to  bed. 

This  she  proceeded  to  do. 

•  Start  (frightj. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

'-^i^^'JSL^Tcil  "'*  ''-  -  ^«t  street  and 

one  doesn-t  bSer  un  It  l^T^l  '*""  "?"  '''<'  "  ^'""e- 
would  come  and  tiJk  toher  "  ^  *  ''"'  '^'"^"y  "  y°" 

the  subject  of  M^  CWd^'pnH  )^Z'^  T""^  '"'^eu'  on 
gotten tlieromantkandD^'n^^  '"^'^^'■'  ''^  ''^'^  ""t  for- 
in  him  upon  the  c^lforo?  th.?^*'°""*'"''^'''°*P'«d 
piquant  ^d  roma^^tir^nsationf  °"^  '"''''"«•  Now, 
South  Africa,  and  sholw  ^tivf  ^"f  .^^'J'  ^^'"^^e  in 

ll"^*^=r'"^ '-^  Snotno^^^^^^  '"  '^^ 

less.  Bramham  swiftly  fminrt  »  c^  saJtiess  and  savour- 
one  afternoon  in  SrSs  a£ce  ^""^  ^""^  ^'^  *^^«» 

He"Ue^uj:,n t/stSeSv^'t^y  ''■'  ^^"S«  '"  «»>«  girl- 
her  hands  Uro3'S'  kn  S^^Sd^'^h  "'""'^"^  ^'^ 
straight  in  front  of  her  ,^th  a  Imk  ^^J"^  .7^  **^n« 
good  to  see.  ^  '°°'' '"  them  that  was  not 

wh«5;i't  rthKehe5rnrh?at"p ""  ^''t'^-"*^  --- 

after  ordinary  convemionXLsh^'^ff  ''''i^^*  '""^k 
and  assured  Jiim  that  K^^^^^if^^^d  him  coldly 

tion  to  come  into  the  verandah  ^Tti,^  I  ■  "^'"  »°vita- 
but  lacking  in  enthuS  R^*  .^^  ^  *=^^'"  *«  Pohte, 
Charles  Brimham  wh^H;  wa,  L^-^  ^^'^  *°  ^•'"t 
Besides  which,  ™fek  a  Ken^^nH  v"*',  ^°'  ^^n^tions. 
this  desperate-eyed  gfrl  ^  *^  chivalrous  interest  in 

saidpl^^.*^!^,tq'„--t         flies  and  kaffirs,"  he 

-to  say  notWng  of  a  Ete  !„  °li  J     ^"''"  ^  ™™°«^ 
to  it."  ^  aeiicate  Enghsh  girl  unaccustomed 
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A  smile  flickered  across  Poppy's  lips  at  this  description 
of  herself,  nnd  Bramham,  encouraged  by  his  success,  went 
on  to  tell  her  about  just  the  ideal  spot  for  her  to  recover 
her  health. 

"At  the  Intombi,  near  Port  Shepstone,"  he  said, 
"  you  can  stand  on  hills  that  undulate  to  the  sea  five 
hundred  feet  below,  with  the  whole  veldt  between  brilliant 
with  flowers." 

Poppy  looked  with  surprise  into  the  keen,  strong  face. 
She  bebeved  Bramham  must  be  a  lawyer,  because  he  had 
such  a  scrutinizing,  business-like  look  about  him.  But 
to  her  astonishment  he  went  on  to  tell  her  of  a  valley  where 
arum-lilies  grew  in  such  masses  that  they  looked  Uke  miles 
of  snowdrifts  lying  on  the  grass. 

"  All  along  the  south  coast,"  he  continued,  warming  to 
his  subject,  "  there  are  thousands  of  acres  covered  with 
flowers — red  and  variegated  and  white.  I  think  the  white 
ones  are  mostly  wild  narcissi.  The  smell  of  the  sea  wind 
blowing  over  them  is  warranted  to  cure  the  sickest  body  or 
soul  in  South  Africa.  I  wish  I  were  there  now,"  he  added 
wistfully,  and  the  pupils  of  his  eyes  expanded  in  an  odd 
way. 

But  you  are  not  sick,"  said  Poppy,  smiling  less  wanly. 

"  No ;  but  when  all  the  flowers  are  in  full  bloom  the 
quail  come  down,"  was  the  artless  rejoinder.  "  Not  that 
that  will  be  for  a  long  time  yet ;  September  is  the  time. 
But  I  like  that  place." 

And  Poppy  liked  him.  It  was  really  impossible  to  help 
it.  She  remembered  now  that  she  had  experienced  the 
same  pleasure  in  his  frank,  kind  glances  and  direct  remarks 
the  first  time  she  had  met  him.  Certainly  there  were 
dangers  about  him.  Undoubtedly  he  could  be  a  villain 
too,  if  one  allowed  him  to  be,  she  thought ;  but  there  is 
something  attractive  about  a  man  who  can  forget  he  is 
talking  to  a  woman,  and  remember  acres  of  flowers 
instead — and  get  that  boyish  look  into  his  eyes  at  the 
same  time  I  She  was  not  the  first  woman,  however, 
who  had  felt  the  charm  of  Charles  Bramham.  When  he 
had  finished  with  Upper  Natal,  he  fell  to  telling  her  of  a 
woman,  a  great  friend  of  his,  who  had  once  lived  in  Durban, 
until  the  women  drove  her  out,  saying  that  she  was  mad 
and  bad. 

"  Certainly  her  face  was  all  marked  up,"  said  Bramham 
gravely.    "  She  said  her  temperament  did  it ;    but  they 
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but  others  shehmiupbytlS^hJ!'2r..^ ^"  ?«^Won, 
there  yet-food  for  the  aLvS'^    *°**  ^^^'^  '"  '''"P''« 

"  Sht  Tr^'^  T'^y  ^te^er."  said  Poppy  drily 
ane  is.    Shes  a  bird"  oaiii  n^JZu      "'  •.. 
siasm.    "  When  her  b«It  «n,-     .^'^amham  with  enthu- 

guarded  her,  ^d^dU  showed  wL^''^^^  ^«'*  •»'^<=>'- 
she  was  to  know  such  tWn^.^*  ^  unmoral  wretch 
He  gave  Poppy  rsid^eWp^HV"*?  '"''^  women." 
thini  else  thTwas  K^'4*?^'^ ''  ^If  t'V""'?  ^^"^  «""«" 
she  was  too  innoc^t^y^         °"^'''  *'"' '»«  ^^"ded  that 

'o<iL^ai^\ITbl^wSs^:f,f  "^.v^^'^j  ^^^^^'^  ^nd 

the  counter :    '  K  1^7  tT"*^  *"''  "^  P^P*'  *^^°» 
Amongst  the  wS^r-JLrT?  ""^"^  »'  "I^^"'' 
5«».fe3'<./^««.aS^;atch  om?oWr-?  '^'^'^  ^  ^'''^ 
"°ffirre^S^^?^'^«  laughLf ^^ked  eagerly : 

wher^erlhrsUlSfuEta^!;^!'"""''^-^^-''^^. 
than  out  here,^d  I  LuevVi?  T  ..f^^'1.??*'"*  '^"«^ 
dinner-party-a  tWng  I  never  dn  ,  }  •'?«''*  ^  ^''"t  *«  » 
-and  a  woman  opSfsite  s^^ed 'tf^H'*  ^^^^^  right 
said  she  had  seen  ]§«  Havbktl  f^^'"?  "*  ^'^"t  ''er ; 
was  older-looking  tk^  em  "  ^*™'  ^"'^  *'»*'  «»"» 

wil'h  w'thLTver' U  iwcW  *?  ^  """^^  ^  '-e 
turned  up  their  ISrthl^  e^^ltt'e^^^t'  ""'^  ^''^^  ^ 
old  enemy  of  mine  an^»,/!l  !'  .^**  woman  is  an 
whenever'^he  S^  ge?lt<Sf  sS7  '"^^  °°  •»« 
andifeveryoumeethe^bev^Tr-    ^''^  "^  **"•  <^™y^«' 

snippereSSe.*''  ''^  """"^  ^^  "^--V^  young/  she 

old.  She  maf  iie'ul^-  b;*^^*'"^  ^''^'^'c''"*  »»*  <<« 
bad,  but  not  too  bad  ^?;  u"*  "•?*  '^  "i^ly-  She  may  be 
to  tell  you  a^uttWs  Lire  Pl''fij:?H3*^l^'^«''°«>°« 
somethL  to  bi?e  on  liK'^' JllSoldfeeth'^^''*  «^^'  •"« 

lik?trh^a"d"fhe^Ta^^gS?e?^- h  something 
to  call  again  shMtlv  l;  HS^k^  *^  ■*?  himself  an  invitation 

and  the'ai'A'^frS?  to  ^^ '«!!;  °"  ^«i  «P» 

and.  her  old  trick,  looked  Tt  h^t  a  mkror"'  "'^"°" 
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"  What  is  the  matter  with  me,"  she  said  wonderingly, 
"  that  I  can  laugh  and  be  gay,  when  I  know  that  the  future 
is  dark  with  fateful  things." 

Nevertheless,  she  continued  to  laugh,  and  that  night, 
while  Sophie  was  away  at  the  theatre  and  the  house  was 
quiet,  she  began  and  finished  with  the  winged  pen  of  in- 
spiration a  little  merry  song  that  was  all  sparkling  with 
tears,  full  of  the  shadows  that  lie  in  dark  valleys,  but  also 
fresh  with  the  wind  that  blows  across  the  hills  lifting  the 
shadows.  Her  personal  troubles  all  forgotten  in  her  work, 
she  went  to  bed  wrapped  in  the  ecstasy  of  one  who  has 
achieved  and  knows  the  achievement  good.  But  not  to 
sleep.  The  lines  of  her  poem  twinkled  and  flashed  back  and 
forth  through  her  brain ;  the  metre  altered  itself  to  one, 
oddly,  daringly  original.  Phrases  like  chords  of  music 
thrilled  through  her,  and  everything  she  had  already 
\vritten  seemea  tame  and  meaningless.  Lying  there,  she 
re-wrote  the  wholp  thing  in  her  bram,  setting  it  to  a  swing- 
ing, swaying  metre  that  swayed  and  swung  her  tired  mind 
to  rest  at  last.  But  in  the  calm  light  of  morning  she 
did  not  change  her  poem,  for  she  had  the  artist's  gift  of 
selection  and  recognized  inspiration  when  she  saw  it. 

That  day  found  her  descended  into  the  pit  of  desolation 
once  more,  with  the  "  black  butterflies  "  swarming  over- 
head, shutting  out  the  light.  What  was  happening  to 
her  was  that  temperament  was  claiming  her.  The  poet- 
artist  in  her  that  had  struggled  so  long  for  the  light  was 
being  born,  with  all  the  attendant  pangs  and  terrors  of 
deliverance,  for  when  the  body  is  sick  and  the  soul  torn 
with  suffering  is  temperament's  own  time. 

Intermittently  she  began  to  do  fine  work,  but  there  were 
always  the  black  hours  afterwards  when  she  forgot  that 
she  was  an  artist,  and  only  knew  the  terror  of  being  a 
woman.    Then  she  suffered. 

In  the  meantime,  Sophie  had  her  chained  to  the  type- 
writer. She  had  begim  to  hate  the  clicking  horror,  but 
she  felt  an  obligation  to  work  for  Sophie  as  hard  as  she 
was  able,  to  pay  for  the  food  she  ate  and  the  roof  over  her 
head.  She  never  dared  to  think  of  Abinger  and  whether 
he  sought  her.  The  secret  exit  in  the  garden  wjdl  she 
had  skilfully  hidden.  Abinger  would  probably  think 
that  she  had  a  double  key  to  the  front  gate  and  had 
escaped  that  way,  or  else  through  the  boys'  Compound. 
Certainly  be  would  never  dream  of  seeking  for  her  in  the 
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and  knowing  that  for  ^me  Sf /t  ^^^  lUtle  bungalow, 
portant  to  lophie  to  have  he^^hii  ^k  ^'L^edingly  im- 
that  the  colonial  girl  would  keen  htr  r*''*  ^"i^  "°  ^°»bt 
many  men-friendf  of  the  SinaHni^'M-^"^-  ^o  the 
be<:ameknownthatacomDanion.nH  ^*"'^  ^°™«"'  »t 
shared  her  house,  and  h^?  work  b.ftt'h''*^';* '"y^*^'°"sJy 
was  that  this  mysterious  nrrson  ^"V?\^'*°""'''"g  thing 
at  all  times,  and  did  ,^ot^cS-e  forPfV.".''"'  °,^  '1''^^*^" 
at  the  Royal,  or  drives  to  Inandl^'i'^r?''  '^*'  *"PP^^^ 
supposed  that  she  was    in  tii    ?      '    /*  ^^  generally 

"moth-eaten,"  or  "^ack^d"     '^^  °^  ^^^  ^^V-  «ther 

b^'stnS'ZX^k^T  ^'^  K^'^^'-  Bram- 
enemy  she  was  afraid  of  an!  w^  ^'i'''^  *^^*  ^l^^  had  an 
her  out.  *"*^  ^'*°™  she  feared  would  find 

alwaJst^om^.'^^^HTvisittTeal.^*"^  ^J"""  P°PPy 
from  the  torment  of  her  o^tWhfl"  ^^'  *  """^  °*  ^^^^ 
dreams.  His  bis  bradn  J?n!i;  "i^*r'  *  '■^*P'*«  from  evil 
strong  liking  an7corSSrnrS'''^'y."^°'^^  '«  her  a 
same  feeUnf  for  hS^  b^t  ihV  t  '''"  ^°^-^  ^^  ^ad  the 
the  glances  of  his  ^^  eyes        *  "^^^  sometimes  afraid  of 

esSSi^^atJ^rUlirhira"^'^/''^''^''  ''^  -- 
society  of  women  ;  that'  indeed  L^^*  fondness  for  the 

who  ie  lost  without  a  wnm=,n       'J'l?^  °"^  °^  those  men 

existenc^tovrrkforLdS/'  ^^^  ""t'^  ^^^  of 
her  so  very  often   iLw^rds^f.'^^^s  around,    fee  told 

matical  an^  symboUcaT  no  rfnnh.T^.  ""t^"*  t°  he  emg- 

marc^''nerer'?^L^«S"a-^^^^^^^^  -  d^^s 

m  you,  ■  was  the  disconsolate  reTa^k  he  m'^  f  J."*""""*' 

tt;;  ^wor^  ^  '"^^  ^>-  t^-tas^rinl'^re-c? 

Pop^anrerreUr;  ^'Z  1F^  ^'°  '^  ^hat." 
as  being  one  of  thei  yotSlu  r^"  ""*  ^^entiaUy 
be.  ,or  you  would  not  h^^v^^ade  ^-^su^ss^^of   ™o"^ 

gii^S^y.   '^^   y""   ""-^^   I'"*   «   success?"   somewhat 
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"  Oh,  anyone  can  see  that.  You  havt  the  calm,  assured 
look  of  a  man  whose  future  is  secure." 

"  You  mean  I  look  smug  and  self-satisfied  I  " 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind.  When  a  man  has  any  intellect 
to  speak  of,  money  merely  expands  his  interests  and  makes 
him  ever  so  much  more  mteresting  than  before.  Do  you 
think  Sam  Johnson  ever  got  smug-looking  ?  even  when 
he  had  three  hundred  a  year,  which  was  quite  an  income 
those  days  ?  " 

"  Are  you  comparing  me  with  Johnson  ?  "  asked  Bram- 
ham,  grinning. 

"  Oh.  you  needn't  be  vain.  Africa  is  swarming  with 
men  who  are  the  equals  of  Johnson  in  bram,  without  being 
hampered  by  his  principles.  His  endurance  and  fine 
courage  are  another  matter  entirely.  I  don't  suppose  there 
are  many  men  here  who  have  gone  through  what  he  did 
to  reach  success." 

"  You're  mistaken  there,"  said  Bramham.  "  There 
are  plenty  of  men  out  here  who  have  beaten  their  way 
through  almost  insurmountable  difficulties,  and  come  out 
top-dog." 

Poppy  smiled  sceptically. 

"  Difficulties,  yes— but  poverty  and  bitter  want  ? 

"  •  Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depressed  I ' 

"What  do  South  Africans  know  of  terrible  poverty? 
Their  minds  are  often  starved,  but  never  their  bodies, 
and  there  is  always  the  sunshine,  to  clothe  and  warm. 
Even  the  little  Kaffir  children  have  their  stomachs  filled 
with  rice  or  mealie-meal  pap  and  can  roll  in  the  sun  and 
be  happy.  I  don't  suppose  any  of  the  residents  of  this 
place  know  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  poverty — you, 
for  instance  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  much  of  an  instance,"  said  Bramham 
carelessly.  "  I  am  a  colonial,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
happen  to  have  spent  a  great  part  of  my  youth  in  London. 
I  had  to  leave  Africa  when  I  was  ten  and  I  thought  it 
pretty  rough  luck.  If  you  cast  your  eye  around,  you  will 
notice  that  Natal  seems  to  have  been  just  made  for  boys 
of  ten— there's  the  sea,  and  the  bluff,  and  the  bay,  and 
the  bush.  Ah,  well  I  I  don't  suppose  you  will  understand 
what  it  meant  to  leave  all  these  things  and  go  and  settle 
in  a  gloomy  little  side  street  in  Chelsea  I  " 
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pnS?LtTh?saSSg^--    ""'  ^'  *«  -  --h  sur- 

had  no  means,  but  she  had  t^»  i^  narrative  tone.    "  She 
heart  for  any  fate     She  nJl  !/"''''  °*  ^'°  '"^'>  ^"^  * 
teach  a  few  yomigsters  •  buTlhlr  ^^*  ">."si<:-lessons  and 
of  to  be  got  out  of  that'    W.  k„  ^  ?  "5°  "'^°'"«  »»  speak 
find  somfthing  to  do  as  soS  asTe  tu.'l  bustle  out^and 
pretty  early.    There  was  n^  hnL   *  *"  ^}^°°^-  '^^''^^  was 
of  us  :   the^only  thingto  do  w^.  °/  *  profession  for  either 
nails  whatever  oH  and  mT.lu^^''  ^'"^  *««=*»»  and 
the  eldest  and  had  to  S  ^ftu^^  r*"'*  °*  '*'    ^  ^^s 
the  first  place  I  got  was  with  In    ''li  K"^"^  ^^^^^'  '"d 
boy^f-alfwork.   ^LotdT  Tow    I    h'^f^"''"!:  ^'  "  ^'^  °« 
and  that  man!    But  I  KotTsoLH^i^'''   /¥*    ''"*'"*»s 
keeping  there  that  wal  fnvalulb?e  tw'''''"^«L°'  ''°°''- 
I  got  a  billet  with  a  firm  oilnritz  ^^^^  S"v  Afterwards 
I  got  tMere  has  been  iS^htt  ,w  tT"  ^^the  experience 

of  business  w^  Vlonrwa?^from  rh  T"  ^"*.  *?^  P'^<=« 
afford  fares,  so  I  hS  ^„^„5  Chelsea,  and  I  coiidn't 
mornings  and  go  off  on  ^LF^Jt^.^^  three-thirty  in  the 

to  feed^myKni^J^tL'^d^'^yher  ^  "^  ^^' 
used  to  go  to  for  mv  miH  -i,        ^'i   ^''®'*  ^'as  a  place  I 

Rest.'  wLri  v^S^to  'tt  ^y^ frt  "^I"  ?'  '  ^^^men-s 
as  •  spotted  dog  •  L  twloencf  hti?n""^  °^  Z^"^  ^  ^^o^" 
run  to  that  ev^  d^y  b Th^'^Jif  P«°"y  :  but  I  couldn't 
me  enough  to  S?e  oltor  the  Sf  t^»T  "  '^'1°'*  '«^^« 
was  the  worst  time  Mv  mot w  ^^  ^y-  ^he  winter 
off  in  the  momi^:  «Sg  ^^^^  of^^/^y^  "P  *»  see  me 
me  for  my  long  wdt-and?h1  ''°^fi^°  Put  heart  into 
in  the  ev4inS^,^?hn^ie'^,nd  ."[*''"  *^''"8  ^°^  «« 
something  shf  had  donTjithout  for  h"^? P'''  ^'^^'^^V 
Ounng  supper  she  usualL  h,5  '  °^  °wn  dinner, 

tell  ul  ofXat  me^,^^  had  some  astonishing  tale  to 
adversity,  h^  won  Through  tT^  ^"^  *°  '"^k^  with 
a  brilliiltly-edu^tS^  wiman  ZT^^  V°P-  ^^«  ^« 
reader-!  /on't  think  the  We'of  Jiw**  ^^*"  '^  ^'^'^ 
escaped  her  knowledee  It  rL  •  T^  '^°"«  ™an  had 
to  know  that  finer  men  thJn  ^^^^^  P"*  ^^^  Wto  »«« 
mill,  and  I  o  te^  went  to^!2  I 'i^d  gone  through  the  same 

bound  to  savlhTthe  dfw  h  J  '^  "^  "^I"^-  ^^^  I'm 
during  the  daythne  W'l^H  ,  *  ^7.u°^  ^^^^  off 
could  have  he.S"Ss  a^^eaf^  hVd^»  b?tt.  h^S; 
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never  went  any  further  than  writing  letters  of  advice  and 
forwarding  parcels  of  discarded  clothing.  HU  frayed 
collars  used  to  come  my  way.  I  think  now.  looking  back, 
that  the  worst  physical  pain  I  can  remember  in  those 
London  years  was  the  fed  of  that  fellow's  collars  sawing 
at  my  gorge.  He  is  still  alive,  and  I  am  often  obliged  to 
meet  him  when  I  am  in  London,  and  I  can  tell  you  1  never 
let  him  off  those  collars.  I  harp  on  them  until  he  gets 
as  frayed  and  sore  as  my  neck  used  to  be." 

Bramham  smiled  gaily.  Poppy  wondered  what  the  worst 
mental  suffermg  had  been,  but  she  had  too  much  respect 
for  surfenng  to  ask. 

Indirectly,  Bramham  presently  enlightened  her. 

"  It  was  pretty  bad  those  days  to  remember  the  life  we 
had  known  out  here.  My  brother,  b(  ing  fairly  young 
didn't  feel  it  so  much.  My  mother  and  I  had  our  memories 
all  to  ourselves." 

He  made  a  long  pause.  Poppy  said  nothing.  She  was 
sittmg  with  her  elbows  among  the  papers  on  the  table 
listening  intently. 

"  We  came  out  here  afterwards,  and  my  brother  and  I 
put  up  a  big  fight  for  fortune,  and  we  won  out  at  last ; 
but  I  don't  know  that  we  ever  should,  if  my  fine  old 
mother  hadn't  been  at  the  back  of  us  all  the  time." 

"  She  was  a  noble  woman,"  said  Poppy  softly.  "  How 
you  must  have  made  it  up  to  her  afterwards." 

"  She  died  just  when  things  were  beginning  to  come  our 
way,"  said  Bramham. 


CHAPTER  XII 

Poppy  and  Bramham  were  alone  together  as  they  had 
been  many  times  before.  The  verandah  being  the  coolest 
pkce,  they  were  sitting  there,  on  a  low  basket-lounge 
affair,  in  darkness,  except  for  the  streaks  and  squares 
of  hght  that  stretched  through  the  open  windows  and 
door  of  the  sitting-room,  falling  across  the  verandah 
and  losing  themselves  in  the  massed  greenery  of  the 
garden.  The  little  red  glow  at  the  end  of  Bramham's 
cigar  gave  enough  light  at  times  for  him  to  observe  that 
upon  the  face  of  his  companion  the  strained,  tortured 
look  which  often  haunted  it,  was  getting  full  play  under 
cover  of  the  dimness.    She  laughed  lightly,  however,  at 
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~nvSi„^,;^4,,*f,?-th4disi^^^^  intennittent 
tliscussion.  *^    '*°°  ^'^ '^  from  the  subject  under 

ham's  arm.  v^h^ ^T&  J^.a°^'  l*"*^  **>«"  Bram- 
slipped  do^i  it  asT^i^^M  "^  ^''^  ^''^^  °f  the  sofa. 
Hi/ face  was  avert^   ^  ?L°/  ^""'^e- touched  her  waist 
enough  he  coidd'^ot 'se^  the  trlTuhli  !*  M*^*^"  "^^t 

across  it.    She  sat   i^rfectlv  s?^l  ^n         ^^''^  ^'''^^'^ 
nothine     It  «moA/  kJ^         ^.  .*tiU,   however,    and    said 

„  Why  not  ?  "  he  asked  discontentedly 
pleaSi'^dMenSl^yagain^"""*  "'"  ^^«  '^^'  »>-  tone 
bufK^rX-f„«i,^He  was  not  at  aU  offended. 
presenUy  prompted  him  to  mLt      ^  experience  of  women 
di.oyJ/theyPrSLSil,^K  t^^^^^  he  had 

Im  afraid  you  are  very  cold-blooded  ■' 

haJ°ETS^aLT£wl-t  •  ^^''  '^^'  ^  ^^<>^ 
repeated  it  with  as  mn^lf  ^?°t**er  ready  at  the  moment. 

""nfmSuTF  -^^  '^  ''''' 

••  nh^i  ^^  unpleasant  to  be  so  cold." 

with  a\ouch"ofS£^*^:;fj'l,^h-  tranquilly  ;  adding. 

wasUS^aL"?;*^^-  Ilf  ^^  ^  "T*''^'  Bramham 
at  this  .!><  that  L  ^!v;J^^  ^°PPy  '^"S*»ed  so  merrily 
began  tol^oke  ag^  S^'Z"'^  ^^  ^^*°^«d.  He 
was  able  to  see  hS^ce  be^lr  ^TtL' "°^'  ^'T'  ^« 
no  object  in  sitting  che^  by  jowf  lS  11^^"^  *"  ^ 
^I,don't  see  why  you  s?;iuld' dipt'-^S^  1^c'e=  bright 

she^dffi^*ktlS^'     l^l^ed  Bramham  well,  and 
^  had  to"uL£^rir^s=he°^y.  tj-^.  .^ 
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use  of  any  twist  of  the  tonpie  in  difficult  situations,  but 
She  knew  that  she  was  dealing  with  man  of  a  cood  tvoe 
and  It  seemed  mdicated  that  a.  lUtU  of  the  truth  would  £ot 
be  out  of  plaw  at  this  iuncture-a  little  only  I  the  real. 

torid'l  *°'^**  '•'"'  *****  "^  °"*  "*  *'»* 

"I  am  far  from  despising  it.  Mr.  Bramham."  she  said 

Sient'nX^e^y."^"*  '  "^^  *°  ''-^  y^  '-  » 
Bramham  did  not  see  his  way  quite  dear  through  this. 
However,  he  declared  stouUy  that  he  had  never  been  a 
woman  8  enemy  yec. 

*  I!  ■?'°K*'"  '^^}  ""*''  '>*v«  l^n  your  own."  she  re- 
torted, with  a  httle  ghnt  of  bitter  wwdom.  Thereafter 
the  convCTsation  flagged  again.  Bramham  had  missed 
his  cue  and  his  broad  shoulders  took  on  a  somewhat  sullen 
expreKion.  Poppy  had  the  hopeless  feeling  that  she  had 
lost  a  lover  without  finding  a  fnend.  and  the  thought  filled 
her  with  sadn^s.  Only  God  and  she  knew  how  much 
she  needed  a  fnend ;  and  she  was  sure  she  could  find  no 
stronger,  firmer  rock  to  her  back  than  this  big,  kind 
man,  if  she  could  only  get  him  away  from  these  shoals 
Of  emotion  on  to  the  firm  ground  of  friendship. 

But  Bramham  was  sighmg  sulkily,  and  flipping  with  hU 
fore^nger  at  the  end  of  his  cigar.'^as  thougt  he  had  no 
furtha-  use  for  it.  Obviously,  he  was  thinkmg  of  making 
a  chilly  departure.  Suddenly  she  put  out  ha  hand  aai 
touched  his,  restmg  on  his  knee. 

.,  "  "'^ou  are  quite  right,  I  am  cold,"  she  said  softly ; 
.  starving  with  cold  :  and  you  can  never  know  how  charm- 
ing and  attractive  your  fire  looks  to  me,  but— after  all 
the  best  seat  is  akeady  taken,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Bramham  stared  hard  at  her,  swallowing  somethine. 
ITus  was  the  first  time  his  wife  had  been  mention^ 
between  them.    She  did  not  falter. 

"  Don't  you  think  I  am  nice  enough  to  have  a  fireside 
of  my  very  own  ?  "  She  spoke  with  the  soft  bird  note  in 
ner  throat,  and  her  smile  was  a  wistful  thing  to  see 

Bramham's  other  firm  hand  came  down  on  has.  and 
gave  It  a  great  grip. 

"By  Jove  I  I  do.    Andlhopeyou'Uget  thebest  Boinir." 

A  wave  of  grateful  warmth  rushed  ovtx  the  girl  »t  his 
words.    Her  eyes  fiUed  with  tears. 

"  Thank  you ;  thank  yon  1 "  she  cried  brokenly ;   and 
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added,  on  a  iwift  impulse :  "  The  fi»  t  u....*  —      .      " 

••  i'can"t'L'^;    **""''  '^'y-  *''='^'"  he  said  distressfully 

I  will  be  your  friend,  Rosalind     Tmtt  m«     t 
to  be  Uving  with  SopWe  c3-l^'    ^' ^''*  y°"  ~"«* 

allowedlim'sdTto'rt;^,; :    ^^^"'^'^  ''^««-    Later,  he 

She  certainly  is  a  bird  of  Paradiw  r  ••  ,t,a  tv  * 
eulpgr  on  Sophie  Cornell.    °' *^*'^**«  '     and  that  was  hia 

'But  how  conies  it  that  a  girl  like  vou  is— exm.*  „,. 

king  about  the  world   of  f  tJH  Zj  ,"^*<='^  ">« 


fellow  that  has  your  love  let 


can  an' 


you  suffer  1— The  whoi 
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thing  U  incomprehensible  I    But  whatever  yoo  uy  standi. 

You  needn't  say  anything  at  all  if  you  don't  want  to " 

T  ,i*".'J  **"  y**"  anything,"  she  said  brokenly.  "  H 
I  could  tell  anyone,  it  would  be  you— but  I  can't  Onlv— 
I  want  a  friend,  CharUe— I  want  help." 

"  I'll  do  anything  in  the  world  for  you— all  you've  got 
to  say  is    Knife.' '  j  j  a 

"  1  want  to  get  away  from  Africa  to  England,  and  I 
haven  t  a  penny  m  the  world,  not  any  possessions  except 
tne  things  I  am  wearing  now." 

"Oh,  that's  simple  I  ^'   said   Bramham   easily.     "But 
have  you  any  friends  to  go  to  in  England  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  friends  anywhere — except  you. 

"  '  I  have  DO  friend  bnt  Resolution 
•  •  •  •  and  the  briefeit  end  I ' 

I?"*  }i  ^°^'^  v*'^  Py  *"**  "  y«t-  I  must  go  away 
from  Africa,  when  I  love  it  most— as  you  did,  CharUe. 
mere  are  things  to  do  and  things  to  go  through  and  I 
must  go  and  suffer  in  London  as  you  did.  But  I  mean 
to  win  through  and  come  back  and  get  my  own,  like  you 
die,  too.  ' 

She  jumped  up  and  stood  in  the  light  of  the  window, 
and  Bramham  could  see  that  her  eyes  were  shining  and 
her  cheeks  flushed.  She  looked  like  a  beautiful,  boastful 
boy^  standmg  there,  flinging  out  a  mocking,  derisive  hand 
at  Fate. 

"  Life  has  had  her  way  with  me  too  long,  Charlie  Ever 
smce  I  was  a  child  she  has  done  nothing  but  cheat  me 
and  snute  me  on  the  mouth,  and  beat  me  to  the  earth 
....  But  I  am  up  again,  and  I  wUl  walk  over  her  yet  I 
....  Love  has  found  me,  only  to  mock  me  and  give  me 
false  com  and  pass  me  by  on  the  other  side ;  but  I  will 
come  back  and  find  Love,  and  it  will  be  my  turn  to  triumph 
V  i  f}  "f.  L'^  *•**.  •="*<*•  °°*  beseechingly,  but  gaUy! 
bragfully.  There  is  no  white  in  my  hair,  nor  any  linw 
on  my  face,  nor  scars  ....  where  they  can  be  seen 
I  have  youth,  courage,  a  Uttle  beauty,  something  of  wit 
—and  I  can  write,  CharUe.  Don't  you  think  that  I  should 
be  able  to  wrest  something  for  myself  from  the  claws  of 

that  brute  Life— a  little  Fame,  a  little  Love ?  " 

"I  should   just  say   r  do"  said  Bramham   heartily. 
You  re  true-blue  all  through,  without  a  streak  of  yeUow 
In  tne  whole  of  your  composition." 


PART    III 


Nothing  is  better  1  well  think 
Than  Love  :   the  hidden  well  water 
li  not  to  delicate  to  drink. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
Poprif  sailed  by  one  of  the  pleasant  small  U.-,  th  t 

take  the  Mall  steamer  and  go  by  the  Cap.'      vnd  t!  .n 

hrf^^fP''  !P!l!f'*-    She  had  travelled  by  the  MaU-boats 
bdoreanJ- thought  them  excellent   plkces-for^vone 

persons  returning  from  Africa  with  fittle  else  thaA  ah!?' 
«rly  acquired   philosophy,   find   satisfaction  iS   puttij^ 

mI  7  ^  *^"  herself,  not  only  was  she  able  to  sustain 
i  Jk/*"/  **^;5'  '*:"'"  **''»°»t  sckndals  and  the  ile^ttoS 
sight  of  miUionaires'  wives  Ufting  their  skirts  at  eStSf 
and  weanng  their  diamonds  at  Breakfast,  but  she  loneed 
n^fi.P^yti'^l''  4^  ^^  *»^  ''°^  P«a<:e.  and  soUtude^th 
The1,^^,"V''f  ^"i  '^'  ":?'  sefand  the  hS.  ' 
The  battle  before  her  needed  a  plan  of  campaim  and 
^  preoai.  that  she  must  have  time  and  rest  ff^there 
must  fee  some  bitter  days  spent  in  wiping  from  hSmtad 

?hat'inh7d'li'^  '^^^  i*^?*  '^"'"^  ^"-  SheTeS 
IfLrMl  S  *"**f.  P*'*  °^  •»«  thought  and  force^was 
^^H^^'fu-  'f*"'^  *°  ^"""^  a  man  who  by  tha^t^l 
WM  deep  m  the  heart  of  Africa,  it  would  be  fuSe  to  exp^ 

"ST^JShV  °^  *i»\*"*r-  Abinger  and  his  K 
Mann^    words    must    be    forgotten    too-     and    ri«t, 

A^.^^^  y^,  ^^  generous  heart.  All  these  were 
destroying  angels.    If  she  admitted   tho^ht,  If  ^^ 
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into  her  life,  they  would  eat  her  time,  and  her  strength, 
which  must  austerely  be  hoarded  for  the  future. 

Courage,  resolution,  silence— those  were  three  good 
thmgs,  Clem  Portal  said,  to  be  a  woman's  friends.  And 
those  were  the  things  the  girl  strove  to  plant  firm  in  her 
soul  as  she  watched  with  misty,  but  not  hopeless  eyes, 
the  retreating  coast  of  her  beloved  land. 

She  kept  aloof  from  everyone,  spending  long,  absorbed 
hours  of  thought  and  study  m  some  canvas-shaded  corner ; 
or  swinging  up  and  down  the  decks,  drinking  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  wind.  Before  many  days  were  past,  care 
departed  from  her,  and  roseleaf-youth  was  back  to  her 
face.  Gladness  of  life  surged  in  her  veins,  and  the  heart 
Evelyn  Carson  had  waked  to  life,  sang  like  a  violin  in  her 
breast.  Her  feet  were  on  the  "Open  Road"  and  she 
loved  it  well,  and  could  sing  with  Lavengro  : 

"  Life  is  sweet,  brother  ....  there  is  day  and  night, 
brother,  both  sweet  things  ;  sun.  moon,  and  stars,  all  sweet 
things  ;  there's  likewise  a  wind  on  the  heath." 

She  had  yet  to  find  that  the  gods  love  not  the  sound 
of  women's  feet  upon  the  Open  Road.  Its  long,  level 
stretches  are  easy  to  the  feet  of  men,  but  for  women  it 
most  strangely  ''^ winds  upwards"  all  the  way,  and  the 
gomg  is  stony,  and  many  a  heavy  burden  is  added  to  the 
pack  the  journey  was  commenced  with.  Youth  and  Love 
are  stout  friends  with  whom  to  begin  the  climb,  and  Poppy 
knew  not  that  she  had  a  pack  at  all.  Certainly  she  sus- 
pected nothing  as  yet  of  the  burden  which  Fate  and  her 
own  wild  passionate  nature  had  laid  upon  her.  So  still 
she  went  glad-foot.  No  one  who  watched  her  could  have 
believed  that  shj  was  a  girl  out  in  the  world  alone — a  girl 
breaking  away  from  a  past  that  was  a  network  of  sorrows 
and  strange  happenings,  to  face  a  future  that  lay  hidden 
and  dark. 

The  few  quiet  passengers  on  board  chanced  all  to 
be  middle-aged,  and  not  greatly  curious  about  the  afiaiis 
of  other  people ;  but  they  often  pondered  idly  among 
themselves  upon  the  identity  of  the  fleet-footed  girl 
with  the  face  like  a  spring  morning ;  mildly  speculatmg 
as  to  what  had  happened  to  her  chaperon  at  the  last 
moment ;  for  they  thought  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose that  she  was  travelling  alone,  except  by  accident 
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wP^L       PT°"  ^^""^^^  differently-the  ship's  doctor. 

?«  irnl^''".  ^'^jy'^  ^^^  '^"y  ^^^  <=^e  on  board,  and 
he  knew  a  few  things  about  women's  eyes.    Inde^   it 

att'e^.^^^  T  If  MauAce  Newnham  had  riv'en  half^  mich 
attention  to  medical  science  as  he  had  divided  between 
the  engrossing  subject  of  women's  eyes,  and  the  poker- 
^r%u  """"^^  not  have  been  preparing  black-draughts 
^  ret.  m  W '"'  ^''^  ^'^l^^  passengerl  for  mal-dei^. 
m  return  for  a  passage  home.  He  was  a  good  docto^ 
gone  wrong  for  lack  of  principles,  application,  enerev 
ambition-aiiything  but  brains  Ten  years  of  roaS 
through  Afnca  found  him  at  last  kicking^its  diKt  frorh^ 
feet  with  his  achievements  and  fortune%bly  7epr™rnted 
^  a  duck's  egg  and  nothing  before  him  but  the  prospect, 
K„^  '  u  *  P°**  ^  ®^'P^  '^°'=*or  on  one  of  the  big  Atlantic 
fcho*  *f!  *  ^"are-built  man  with  a  cleln-shaven 
face  that  would  soon  be  fat  and  loose-jawed.  Laziness- 
physical  and  mental;  intellect  gone  to  rack  ^T^- 
savage  boredom  with  the  world  in  general-these  were  the 
thmgs  writ  Iw-ge  upon  him.  He  detested  with  all  his  heart 
the  few  worthy  passengers ;  the  untemptress-like  women, 
and  the  men  who  only  went  to  the  smoke-room  when  it 

ZZ^,^°l  °"  ^'?'  Z'  ^°'  ^  "J"'^*  S^™«  of  wSst  And 
al^ys  he  turned  his  burnt-out  eyes  to  where  Poppy  sat 
dewy  m  the  sunshine  or  swung  down  the  deck-t^W  to 
a  t'i^r^"'  h"*^  '*^^  ^^'.  ^*°^-  He  was  sure  that  ^e  had 
W  J^ii,  ^-  5°°^?f*^  •>«■  "Clothes,  and  her  manners,  and 
SL^^k  f^^S^^^-  ,and  in  seeping  with  the  gener^ 
theory  that  she  was  a  well-bom  girl  accidentaUy  traveUing 

seen  them  the  day  she  came  aboard,  that  he  formed  the 
Hef^w  "*  u'yf  H'"^  hfe  on  her  own  responsibUity 
He  told  himself /*«,,  that  they  were  the  eyes  of  a  girl  who 

^nd*^!/"  K  ^^t^^  °^,^^^  '°^'^-  and  though  !?i  had 
W?,^f^^  ^u^^^  "*  *  ^^^  <^^y^'  his  profeMional  eye. 

Mt.  ^f^"  ^°/''  ^^'^'^  Newnham  knew  aU  about  bad 
b«k™  nt.ri'?-  ?/  ^^^  stumbled  through  muddy  and 
Droken  places  himself,  and  seen  others  do  the  same  •  some 
&'f  the  holes  they  had  made,  some  lying  K  b^the 
f^?^  f  ir**"  r  ^^^  *°  **^  *^^«=sh.  -kis  keen  instinct 
dSi.t.rlf  ?"*»  "T.5.''"'  ^.^  ^}"'  only  instinct  he  had  not 
dehberately  blunted  Therefore  he  greatly  desired  to  make 
the  acquamtance  of  "  Miss  R.  Chald,"  L  the  passeng«? 
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list  described  her.    Moreover,  he  was  attracted  bv  her 
unusual  beauty.  ' 

However,  it  was  plain  to  everyone  that  Miss  Chard  did 
not  wish  to  form  acquaintances.  When  the  women  made 
pleasant  httle  overtures,  she  smiled  a  kind  of  cold  vainie 
smUe,  and  let  that  be  her  answer.  And  she  simply  looked 
through  the  men.  Dr.  Newnham  got  into  her  way  several 
tmies  on  deck  and  on  the  companionway,  forcing  her  to 
meet  his  eyes,  but  she  remained  composed  and  indifferent 
under  theu-  bold  glance.  He  had  almost  despaired  of 
ever  gaining  his  end,  when  chance,  the  only  friend  he 
could  lay  claim  to,  mtervened. 

On  a  hot  day  in  the  tropics  the  ship's  chef  had  resort  to 
tinned  supphes,  and  amongst  other  things  sent  to  the 
luncheon-table,  was  an  entrie,  which  had  the  appearance 
of  tongue-m-aspic,  charmingly  wreathed  with  lettuce  and 
cress.  Most  people,  attracted  by  the  greenery,  partook 
of  this  dish,  and  though  they  immediately  discovered 
themselves  to  be  eating  "  Sarah  Anne  Lane,"  they  cahnlv 
continued  the  cannibalistic  prformance,  for  "  bulfy  beef  " 
IS  too  old  and  close  a  friend  to  be  despised  by  any  South 
African  sojourner.  However,  on  this  occasion  ''^bully  " 
was  an  enemy— perhaps  the  historic  Sarah-Anne  was  reaJly 
prwent  at  last  (in  portions)— for  before  night  everyone  vrtio 
had  partaken  of  the  fascinating  bewreathed  entrie  was  hors 
tt  combat  with  a  mild  attack  of  something  in  the  nature 
of  ptomaine. 

Poppy  was  one  of  the  sufferers,  though  by  no  means 
the  worst  She  was  ill  enough  to  require  the  services  of 
Ur.  Newnham,  and  to  be  grateful  for  them.  He  was 
always  very  grave  and  curt,  never  stayed  for  more  than  a 
few  moments,  or  talked  of  anything  but  the  state  of  her 
health.  Soon  *\m  was  up  on  deck  again  ;  but  for  a  few 
days  he  continued  to  pro/mionally  superintend  her  doings. 
Afterwards  he  fell  naturally  into  the  habit  of  staying  to 
talk  to  her.  Everyone  knows  how  easily  these  tlSngs 
are  done  on  board  ship.  Poppy,  after  ail,  was  glad  to 
talk  to  someone.  In  the  few  days  spent  below  she  had 
grown  weary  of  herself,  and  Newnham  wa«  an  lntere«tJnc 
mteriude— as  mtertsting  as  a  character  on  the  down- 
grade always  is,  if  only  because  of  its  efforts  to  hide  the 
weckage  from  the  eyes  of  a  new  acquainta/ice.  6ut 
efforts  that  are  not  natural  cannot  be  kept  up  long  The 
old  Adam  soon  reasserts  himself.    Poppy  began  to  get 
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If  one  of  them  came  to  me  with  a  corn   I'd  makP  it 

at^thlt!""''^'"^  ^"'^  *  ^**  '^'^  '»°'«-  but  she  left  it 
wh^'  f^^  ^f  flown  away  into  the  dark  deeps  of  Africa. 

Sd  sw^4"i1h'^n"'^  °'''  ""^"J^«"  '''■^-  throws 

icverea  swamps,  with  no  companions  but  his  faithful  A/v^T 
uDon  whose  courage  and  staunch  loyalty  his  hfct' 
of  necessity  often  depend-and  not  depend  in  v^  ■&; 
fi^fh"'".  ^*^'  expression  has  nothing  to  do^t  wJb) 
M      vJith^l^ff"^'  'T''.'^  ^'y  *^«™  *°  thrdeaTh.^^ 

£;crrthfsef°1.S%l7rdnatyY  sWv^ 

h!'^^"^''  T'?  *.°  Newnham'and  the  Ra^d.  ^''^* 

an?   i^    .°    Johannesburg  with  the  mineled  hatred 

f^^'e^rfr-'^r  ^^^  ^^  ^^«^  liveTtherefS 
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jj-  '*..*^*  ,™'y  P'***  ^°rth  Hving  in,"  he  averred- 
adding :  At  least,  that  is  what  aU  the  old  residents  sav 
and  you  can  understand  the  emotion  with  which  thev 
say  It  when  you  consider  that  most  of  them  came  out  u 
waiters  and  cook-generals,  and  blossomed  later  into  mil- 
Uonaire  squires  and  dames  of  society  " 

smited'pojp^.""  ^°  "^'  "^'  '"  ^""^  ^''  ^°«'*  tl'^y  '  " 
"Oh  I  they  revisit  the  scene  of  their  triumphs.  It 
ih^m  *^^'",?'=^°^  the  sea  A  poignant  longing  comes  'o 
them  sometimes  even  m  Park  fane,  for  the  glitter  of  gal- 
vanized-iron  and  sardine-tins  and  Nestlfi's  Brand— ind 
the  red  dust  and  the  spectral  blue  gums.  But  they  do 
precious  httle  for  the  place  that  h^  done  so  much  fo? 

iinn";*  IllT^'^'l-  ^^'»°'^d  say  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Bamato  ward,  and  an  open  space  for  gam^ 
not  a  mil honaire  of  the  lot  has  done  anything  to  beautify 
or  benefit  Johannesburg.  'Make  your  pile  and  scoot' 
has  always  been  the  watchword.  But  I  suppose  it  isn't 
in  human  nature  for  a  debtor  to  love  his  creditor  !  " 

Newnham  and  Poppy  spent  many  days  in  talk  of  Africa. 
The  evenmgs,  which  were  all  blue  and  gold— sea  Mid 
sky  alike  thickly  sown  with  stars-she  loled  to  dre^ 
avray  alone  in  some  shadowy  comer,  or  leaning  over  the 

eL^;^  ^*1  *^?  «'^^  °^  '^'  Phosphorescfnrwal^ 

reflected  on  her  face.    But  when  Newliham  sought  her 

out  she  would  either  walk,  or  have  her  chair  put  where 

a  big  electnc-hght  blazed  on  the  face  of  her  comp^ion 

Never  sign  a  paper,  or  drink  water  in  the  dark,"  was 

of  heH^^^"  "^  *°  ^"-  ^^  ^^^  ^""^  ^°*J^«'' 

youSmst"?*  "^^'^  ''°"  """""^  ^  *^"  "y^  °^  »  '"^ 
She  was  frankly  interested  in  what  Newnham  had  to 
say,  but  she  distrusted  him.  Nevertheless,  she  went 
ashore  with  Wm  at  Teneriffe  and  they  wandered  ateSt 
the  narrow  d^bns-strewn  streets,  and  were  stared  at  by 
the  women  who  wear  such  liberal  coats  of  nowder  anH 
^tyinUfe. ***"'"  handsome  olive  skins  and  grSw  stout  so 

h„f  T'^  ''if '^  *  ^"f y.*°.  ^^"^^  *•>«  2'g-^ag  load  to  Laguna, 
hfs  m^,'T^r^\°°'''t  lugubrious  at  tht  idea-probibly 
his  muscles  had  long  been  out  of  gear  for  chmbing  or  any 
other  physical  activity-and  hastily  suggested  that  the 
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that  I  cJ^affordT"*"'"-    ^"*  ^  '^"^^  J"^'  remembered 
B«;yftuyg"ifVSki?"'^'  '^^^*^^*  '^^^  eoing  back. 

sake  -^  wh^t  M   ^^''^  u*  ¥'=''  ""der  the  name  of  a  "  keeo- 
"  T  K  .  f?  *^.^y  reached  England.  ^ 

fiit^oD^v  L'"^*  ^'  '^^•"  1^^  «=y°''=a"y  thought. 

u«i  aay  sUe  let  Newnham  see  very  plainly  that  she  was 
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to  do^nf  ^t  V™t«ng"^ly  blank.    There  was  nothing 
to  do  but  sit  in  the  smoke-room  and  curse  the  day  that 

^IX'fn"?'  ^t*!f°  drinJ^-    On  the  third  evening  ^c 

"  Why  have  ycu  been  so  cruel  to  me  ?  "  he  demanded 
w"^?'^^^^^-    "^^*  *'^^*   ^   '^'^••«'  to  "SX  you 

^-,^fi,'^  •^''P-*''*^  ^'^^  ^^^  would-as  girls  generally 
do— first  feign  ignorance  of  his  meaning,  and,  latlr  allow 
herself  to  be  persuaded  that  she  had  nfver  b^en  l^'g^J  JI 
aU.  But  she  was  not  of  the  same  kidney  as  the^rls 
^i^""'=%Newnham  had  been  meeting  for^the  k^t^ten 
yeare.    She  spoke  at  once,  and  to  the  point 

I  thought  It  extremely  insolent  of  you  to  offer  to  give 
me  five  pounds,"  she  said,  and  Newiham,  being  much 
taken  aback,  could  only  find  tongue  to  mutter  ■ 
..  J.**6ar  I  didn't  mean  to  be  insolent." 
Oh  yes,  you  did.  I  hated  the  way  you  spoke  •  and 
when  I  remember  the  way  you  look^  1  woX  th^t  I 
allow  myself  to  speak  to  you  again  "  """""^  ^'lat  ^ 

"  }j°i  ^*^y  ^^'"  ^^  stammered.    "  I'd  no  idea  you 

tn^Hn  w^  '*  !!i  '"Sl^  ^  ^^y-  It  ^^  ^  ordinal  tl2ng 
to  do,  I  thought.  Most  women  or  girls  in  Africa  w3d 
think  nothing  of  taking  a  little  bit  of  lice." 

I  am  not  at  aU  like  most  women  and  girls  in  Africa  " 

was  the  cool  response.    "However,  I  X  say  no& 

urther  about  it  6r.  Newnham.    Oijy  please,  if  you  cLrf 

LagaiL""™'*  '^'''^'  your.elf-and  don't  ever  Lntfo;? 

Newnham  had  never  been  spoken  to  in  thU  fashion  by 

Lr  c?^'  i^  ^^  **^  ^^"V^  *°  ^'»°"  his  resentment  for 
fear  she  would  carry  out  her  threat  and  never  speak  to 

„^'°L?P°,-  J^t  '\/^^  ^""""^  ^^  back  on  hKow 
hL  H ^1'''  K^?''^  ^°.'^^-  I*  had  come  to  that  ^i^h 
{a  i"1  ^fl  .half-crazed  with  passion  for  this  girl  who 
could  look  at  hun  so  composedly  and  speak  to  hiiTsi  ^n° 
temptuously.  But  together  wi'th  his  passion  vSs  bitter 
rage  with  himself  and  with  her.  He  was  torn  betw"en 
primitive  emotions.  At  one  moment  he  longS  «dth  IS 
the  maligmty  of  a  mean  weak  nature  to  fling  1^  words 
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b^yi^'Zt^t^^^Z^':-"^!!'  f d  kept  the  steward 
hunself  to  the  thouehts  of  hJn  h«  t  a       ^"**'  ^^  ^""^^d 

to  discomfort  and  orebo£^V„°  1  if''""  '*""'*  ^"^ 
prehensible  to  her  SomeS»  ?n  k°^^  "  1'^  °°*  <=°»- 
only  too  weU-^he  bei^n  ?o  e^L?t  tK^  •  ^^erstood 
But  what  did  that  U-pitX  hSsm^h^l' "''"" ''"^  ' 
mean  ?    She  resented  it  extremflv     h^f  v.  ^^ress.on 

aroused.    In  the  evening  /wT  '      u*  ^^^  ™nosity  was 

chair  next  totrsTtKTco^W^'^^^^  ^ ''^ 
light  was  Bone  •    fh«  h.„Jr,  u  j  j  •   ,    ^^'y'  *"^  electric 

hid  for^tf^  to  replace  k  or  t^'i  ^'^  r''  ^^  «>'"««"« 
to  do  so.fortWswXe  Ltni^^i"^?*  '^  °°*  *°rth  while 
to  dock  in  the  ™w     ¥^1^^*  "*  *^^  ?"''  ^l^^  *hip  was 

green  E^^h  ^^^noJ^^d^'thlFnT^'^' '^}'^^y 
sweet  and  gratef^  after^'h^h.  *  .^."u^^^^  weather  was 
dusty  land  kft  far  beWnH  w  ^k"^  ^^^  ^'°P''^  '^^  the 
the  kt^prU  ak  that  m^Hp  p"*  ^^""^  *^  ^  ^^^^^ness  in 

"  O  to  be  in  England 
Now  that  Spring  is  there." 

sp^k  of  her  destteSn  rVt^^nt^liT^'"''  '' 

in^d^o'cc^i^^-J-^^^^^^ 

address  written  on  it.  sVg  L^tt^er'^^Afer " 

usefi'Se!'"yourow?-  ^"-'^-^-t-  -  Si^^^lnes 
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She  thanked  him  and  took  his  card,  holding  it  carefuUv 
in  her  hand.  But  she  offored  no  information  on  the  sul)- 
ject  which  so  engrossed  his  thoughts.  An  uncomfortable 
pause  foUowed.  Suddenly  in  the  darkness  she  felt  a  hand 
hot  on  hers. 

"  Miss  Chard  ....  Rosalind  .  .  .  .  "  he  had  dis- 
covered her  name—"  I  will  do  anything  for  you." 

It  was  far  from  being  a  surprise  to  her  that  he  should 
make  some  kind  of  avowal.  But  Ji  words  seemed  to 
her  rather  odd— and  somehow  in  1  ping  with  his  odd 
looks  at  her.  She  very  goiUy  dre'.  .  ,ay  her  hand  from 
under  his  and  put  it  behind  her  I, ad.  The  other  was 
quite  out  of  his  reach. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Newnham,"  she  said  landlv,  but  with 
no  particular  fervour. 

"  Do  you  understand  vrh^t  I  mean  ?  "  he  said  huskilv 
after  another  pause.    "  I  can  help  you." 

He  could  not  see  the  expression  on  her  face,  but  he  saw 

..\fS^  *"™^  ^^'^  ^^^^  *°  ^^  at  him  as  she  answered  : 
What  can  you  mean  ?  " 

"Oh,  you  needn't  beat  about  the  bush  with  me,"  he 
spoke  with  coarse  irritation.  "  I  know  what  you  have 
to  face. 

"  You  must  be  wonderfully  clever,"  she  said,  with  a 
touch  of  sarcasm ;  "  but  I  should  like  to  know  just  what 
you  mean.  •" 

Irritation  now  became  anger. 

"  You  know  well  enough,"  he  said  brutally.  "  What  ■ 
the  good  of  playing  pure  with  me  I  It  is  my  business  to 
•ee  what  isn't  plain  to  other  people." 

In  the  darkness  she  grew  pale  with  anger  at  his  tone, 
Dut  she  had  fear  too,  of  she  knew  not  what.  Her  wish 
was  to  nse  and  leave  him  at  once  :  but  curiosity  chained 
her— curiosity  and  creeping,  creeping  fear.  Dimly  she 
became  conscious  of  the  predestined  feeling  that  once  or 
twice  before  m  her  life  had  presaged  strange  happenings. 
What  was  she  gomg  to  hear  ?    She  sat  very  still,  w^ting 

The  man  leaned  close  to  her  and  spoke  into  her  ear 
His  breathing  was  quick  and  excited,  but  he  had  some 
difficulty  with  his  words ;  he  muttered  and  his  sentences 
were  haltmg  and  disjointed. 

X,,  Bit  Poppy  heard  everything  he  said.  It  seemed  to  her 
ihat  h:s  lowest  whisper  pierced  to  the  inmost  places 
of  her  bemg,and  reverberated  through  her  Uke  thee<5ioing 
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SSfet  HP  .0^1-?'  ^-  Afterwards  there  was  a  terrible 
♦T^"  J^  ?"***^-  ""u*  ***  •>"  ^»<=e-  She  appeared  almost 
to  be  crouching  in  her  chair,  all  bundled  u^but  he  did 

?hat'''"Kr  V"^^  her-^me  instinct  ke%  bin:  (r^m 
tnat.  Pity  mingled  with  his  base  passion  and  scorn 
^/hTtl*"*'  K****  ^  ^""^  *P«ken  so  viSlentty.  He  S 
he  had  been  brutal.  At  last  she  spoke,  in  a  faint  w^ 
that  seemed  to  come  from  far  away  •  "»  « 'awx  voice, 

be  mad°"'*  '"°'*'  *''**  ^"  ™*^ ^  ^l^''  y°"  "»"* 

,^e)J^ham  laughed— derisively,  deviUshly 
tame  ■•  ****^  *  "''***  ^  "^  "^  ^"'"S  home  for.  aU  the 

ab^hiA^,7'  ^'Jl""'y.  '^^K^-'^e-  with  his  hand  flung 
above  his  head  she  flamed  up  out  of  her  chair,  and  spoke 
for  a  moment  down  at  him  in  a  low.  vibrating  voice  : 

are  n^'orfitlo  Uve  I"  ""'""  ^"^  "^  *"  ^^  ^*^-    ^ou 
Then  she  was  gone. 

«v^™  *i  \  *^-^  ^l^°*  "P  *""*  stumbled  towards  the  smoke- 
room,  mtending  to  get  drunk ;  but  he  changed  his  mind 
before  he  reached  it,  and  went  to  his  cabin  instead.    Ha^ng 

hS  at  £';   "^^ '"  "^^  '^^^  "^^  '■''■'^  ^*  ^  ^^■ 

xlf'nZ^     T^**  *  "^^^  ^  *^'    S"t  «'hat  is  worse, 
Win  a  fool.     I  am  no  good  any  fonger.    I  made  a  mistake 
^J^^y^^o^is,    That  girris  straight  I    pSre  «  the 
untrodden  snow  1    1  had  letter  cut  my  throat/' 
However,  he  did  not. 

Rift»?^'''  '^"^  "".''^^  ^^"^^  "  "^^^  <=^''">'  was  tasting  shame, 
at  I«f"!T^'  "?y^t?"°"''  terrifying  knowledge  4s  hera 
lii^f  ,WH  ^^^  \  ^  ^'l?"'^-    Shame  that  the  kno^ 

umh^  K^^^  ^l'*."*  ^}'^  ^8  °*  ^'^^  h«art  should  be 
h^T^^„H^  '^TJ/'l^*  "^  '^e's  child  should  be  robbed  of 
Its  kingdom  :  that  the  mother  of  her  child  should  be  one 

^stTan'Ss^r  ^'"^  ^'  ^°'^^-    ^^-^  ^^^'  °^" 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

W*!i^IftKT"*°**V"*^t.***  ^PPy-  Sh«  had  Uved  there 
for  months  at  a  tune,  but  always  at  the  best  hoteU  and 
under  luxurious  conditions.  Now,  she  hardly  knew  where 
to  seek  a  home  in  accord  with  her  limited  means,  but  she 
Had  heard  of  Bloomsbury  as  being  the  resort  of  writers 
and  artists  and  people  whose  riches  are  rather  to  be  found 
in  theu'  heads  and  hearts  than  in  their  purses  ;  so  she  took 
her  way  thither. 

She  walked  the  old-fashioned  squares  the  day  after  her 
arrival  and  found  them  all  green-tracery,  and  darts  of 
sprmg  sunshme  that  touched  the  gloomy  houses  with  the 
gut  of  past  romance.    After  much  roaming,  and  knocking 
and  clunbmg  of  stairs,  and  making  of  awkward  adieus 
to   angry,   dteappomted   Undladies,   she   eventually   dis- 
covered a  tall,  white  house  whose  front  windows  over- 
looked the  pigeons  pecking  in  the  straggly  grass  that 
grows   m   the   courtyard   of    the    British    Museum.     A 
room  on  the  top  floor  but  one  seemed  likely  to  suit  her 
purse  and  her  tastes,  and  she  seized  upon  it    eagerly 
It  was  big  and  bare,  with  no  noise  overhead,  except  the 
footsteps  of  two  tu-ed  maids,  who  crept  to  bed  at  eleven 
o  clock  with  very  little  to  say  to  each  other.    It  seemed 
to  Poppy  that  she  could  not  have  found  any  better  place 
to  start  hard  work  in,  and  yet,  from  the  fii^t  day  there  a 
dreanness  crept  over  her  spirit-*  kind  of  mental  numb- 
ness she  had  never  known  before,  opprc^d  her     She 
supposed  It  must  have  something  to  do  with  her  physical 
condition  and  the  shock  she  had  lately  received,  and  that 
after  a  few  days  it  would  pass.    Instead,  it  increased 
Her  nights   became   indescribably   weird   and  unhapDv 
Always  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  heard  someone  calline 
somewhere,  and  she  used  to  wake  up,  thinking  that  she 

?•  ^^??.  .'"■S*"*,'y  ^°"^<^  *°  fetch  something.  Some- 
tunes,  still  half  asleep,  she  would  get  up  and  begin  to  dress 
to  go  out ;  then,  gradually  becommg  conscious  of  what  she 
was  doing,  she  would  light  the  gas  and  stare  round  the 
room,  lookmg  for  the  person  who  had  been  speaking  to 
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i'lf"  J"  u***"  <J»yi»nie  it  became  impossible  to  work 
uw/''-^:  Perpetuauy  goaded  herwH:  her  wrS 
table.  The  only  tmie  she  could  get  any  ease  from  the 
^tolerable  restlessness  and  depress^  that  MW  he"  wm 
when  she  Avas  half  out  of  her  window,  leaning  a^vi  Th2 
iS/^^i:;*  T  •"<'^™««'t  stream  of  un^inte^rtiig! 
aingy  steps  of  the  Museum,  and  listening  to  the  roar  of 
London  alar.  Trying  to  interpret  the  strwt  cam  ^m 
Idle  amusement  too.  wondering  why  the  7oal-c^,.« 
should  shout  Ko-M.  and  the  c^  of  the  oyst^r-mw  iS 
exceeding  dolorous  like  the  cry  of?a  soul  in  th^  deprht^  ^ 

In  the  afternoons,  when  stiU  haunting  sadness  obsessed 
her,  she  would  put  on  her  hat  and  visit  a  pic^re^p^S^ 
or  walk  in  the  park,  or  roam  the  streets  lookK  the 
shop-windows  ana  into  the  strained,  anxious  fac J  of  the 
hurrymg  pa  ,ers-by.    She  speculat.^  as  to  wheTher  she 

^  IXiPM*"'*  ^°°\  "^^  ^^y  ^''^  wondered  wha? 
^m^  LI  -fl*^*!"  •°"''  '^y-  **  »''*  ^^''^'  she  felt  what 
seemed  tmy  fluttermg  lingers  clutching  at  her  heart- 

^^".IfV*"^!^^  '"^'  Flying  home  oS  swift  feet  she 
nailed  herself  once  more  to  her  work-table  Sh^JLJ! 
work  she  told  herself  feverishly ;  ^nd  when  she  coidd 
not^frenzy  seized  her,  then  te^or.  then  d^p^  yS^ 
^.ZV^^  *''"'«?  '^'^  ^""^  «*"  ^  the  stra&ed  hui^: 
Sf  t^f™c*i^**  ^^  along-frenzy,  terror  despak  ;  n2t 
for  themselves,  but  for  o<A«rj.    She  must  work  / 

But  Inspiration  hid  her  face  ;  and  shadows  came  out  of 
the  four  comers  of  the  room  and  closed  in  upon  her 


r.nl^^^  *^  ^T^y^  ^^°"8l»t  o"  «  tray  by  a  maid 
caUed  Kate.    For  the  rest  of  her  meals  s£e  frequent^ 

t?^■S■  ^"P*-  *"**  *•>«  "J^e-  existing  on  cups  of  teT  a^ 
boUed  eggs  and  glas^  of  milk,  after^he  man^ner  of  womej 
who  hve  alone  and  have  to  economize.  But  someS 
in  a  wild  burst  of  extravagance  she  would  wend^™«  wav 

J^^**^^^\  u^''*  •"^"l  *°  hear  the  French  and  ItaSn 
chatter  about  her,  and  felt  more  at  home  there  than  am^ 
where,  not  mindm^  the  men's  bold,  dark  gla^<^  foTl^ 
her  travels  with  Ablnger  she  had  learnt  to  kn^^^t  theS 
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was  really  little  of  hann  in  them.  Of  course,  she  attracted 
much  attention  and  often  had  uncomfortable  adventures 
in  her  lonely  goings  and  comings  ;  but  she  did  not  let  these 
ruffle  her  greatly,  telling  herself  that  all  such  things  were 
part  land  parcel  of  the  fight.  She  minded  nothing,  in  fact, 
except  the  tragic  atmosphere  of  her  room,  which  engulfed 
her  spirit  as  soon  as  she  entered.  The  nights  began  to 
be  even  more  eerie.  She  lay  awake  often  until  dawn, 
and  presently  longings  and  urgings  came  upon  her  to 
procure  something  that  would  induce  sleep.  She  had 
never  known  anyone  who  took  drugs  or  sleepmg-draughts, 
and  could  not  imagine  what  put  such  an  idea  into  her  head 
— indeed,  having  read  De  Quincey's  "  Confessions,"  she 
had  a  horror  of  such  things,  and  &u,  fought  the  suggestion 
with  all  her  might.  But  still  it  returned.  Once  when 
she  was  sitting  at  her  table,  with  a  throbbing  head,  biting 
her  pencil  before  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  she  distinctly 
heard  someone  softly  say  : 

"  Go  and  buy  some  inspiration." 

She  stared  about  the  empty  room. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  with  me  ?  "  she  demanded 
of  herself,  after  a  time,  and  strove  with  all  her  strength  to 
work  and  drive  such  insane  thoughts  from  her.  But  the 
writer  within  her  was  mute :  the  poet  dumb :  and  her 
woman's  body  was  very  weary. 

One  day,  she  had  been  striving  with  herself  for  many 
hours,  writing  down  dry,  banal  words  that  she  almost  dug 
out  of  the  paper  a  moment  afterwards.  At  intervals  she 
sat  with  her  head  on  her  arms,  wondering  what  had  ever 
caused  her  to  dream  that  she  was  born  to  the  pen  :  brood- 
ing over  the  possibilities  of  her  chances  as  a  shop-girl, 
a  waitress  in  a  tea-shop,  a  chorus-girl,  a  housemaid — as 
anything  but  a  writer  of  poems  and  romantic  fiction,  at 
which  she  was  obviously  a  dismal  failure. 

At  last  she  flung  papers  and  pencils  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  room,  and  left  the  house.  Out  of  doors  it  was 
raining  fearsomely.  After  tramping  for  an  hour  or  so, 
soaked  through,  she  found  herself  back  near  home,  in 
Theobald's  Row — a  hateful  street  that  smells  of  fish  and 
rank  cheese,  where  men  bawl  out  the  price  of  pork- 
chops,  and  women  come  furtively  stealing  from  side-doors, 
wiping  their  lips.  She  made  haste  to  get  into  Southampton 
Row,  which  has  a  sweeter  savour  to  the  nostrils  and  a 
staid,  respectable  air.    At  a  corner  she  passed  a  paper- 
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"'l?^^^*'?  ^^^  '"?"y  news-boards  exposed,  with  the 
sheets      hanging  dripping  and  torn  from  them     One 

S-'^irKi'^t"*!  r*  "^^^'y  "^'^  *he  woJSs^^SoSl 
Africa     ui  black  letters  across  it.    A  pang  of  iov  shot 
through  her.     She  could  have  fallen  /owl  befire  ?ha 
tattered  oaper  and  kissed  the  magic  words     The  nLl  of 
her  own  fand  I    The  land  that  hal  beaten  her  a^d  bm'sed 

rZnl"^  ^  k"!  ^f"  °"*  *°  ^^^  ^  limine  and  safety  in  ^Xer 
cou.,try-but  her  own  land  1    Some  words  canle^oh« 

"  She  said  :  God  knows  they  owe  me  naught 
I  tossed  them  to  the  foaming  sea 
I  tossed  them  to  the  howling  waste 
Yet  still  their  lovt  comes  home  to  me." 

iJ^lf'  ^^''^^^  forbidden  herself  entirely  the  luxury  of 
iffTn  A,  ^""^  magazmes,  saying  that  she  co™not 
ifX  i,'''"i;   •"**  "°*  '••'"  ^^°t  'nt°  the  shop  and  reck- 

Afterwards,  going  home,  she  saw  a  flower-girl  crouching 
in  a  doorway  with  a  bale  of  wet  daffodUs  and  narc  s^l 

which  sh^,'Hl^H°r"'  *?■  ^''■^  '"'"^«*'  concemTg 
Winch  she  had  laid  down  a  law  unto  herself :  but  the  cirl 

f^nHc^r^""' ^PP^?^'  ^"'^ ^t'^""*  ^  tl>°«ght  of  dwindling 
funds,  Poppy  bought  up  the  whole  wet  fragrant  bale 

Sleriy.        ''"'^"^   ^"""^   '^'  ^^  reproacSig  h^U 

mo'n^""?  w.^  **!  buying  magazines  and  flowers  with 

Z^^7r> .      ^^  °°*  ^^""^  ^ I  a""  becoming  de- 

graded  I  ....  a  parasite  I  "  ^ 

f h?I!?L!J^V!!'''1u^  ^^t  "^"^*'  reassured  her,  and  changed 
the  trend  of  her  thoughts,  for  they  reminded  her  of  Charles 
Bramham  and  his  acres  of  flowers  seen  from  the  hill- 

riff  !i*w°'^'?  ^  ^^^  *°  *'»'"''  ^^"^  1»«  ""oney  brings  this 
^Lf^  blue  mto  my  grey  sky."  she  thought;    an^  she 
turned  her  dreary  room  mto  an  enchantedlpriig  garden 
Vi^'"^!^9°"^^^^  »  fi^e  ^d  sat  before  it,TeK  thi 

n!m/„Vp*  ^'  ??P^*  ^^'^  ^"^  ^y^''  ^"ci^g  for  the 
name  of  Evelyn  Carson.  She  had  not  far  to  look  In 
every  paper  she  found  news  of  him.    His  party' had 

St'^l  ^'"^^  ^  ^P°*  ^  Central  Afrlcarthe  ^t 
civihzed  touching-place  before  they  plunged  into  the 
savage  unknown.    He  had  made  a  long  stay  ^er^f or  it 
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was  on  the  banks  of  a  "  fever  river,"  second  only  to  the 
Pungwe.  Carson  was  reported  to  have  been  laid  up  with 
milanal  fever  for  a  week,  and  a  doctor  who  had  joined 
the  expedition  at  Mombassa  had  been  so  ill  from  the 
same  cause  as  to  be  obliged  to  abandon  his  intention  and 
to  be  taken  back  to  civilization  under  the  care  of  people 
who  had  accompanied  the  expedition  as  far  as  Borwezi. 
One  paper  mentioned  the  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nick 
Capron  as  being  of  the  returning  party.  This  was  as  far 
as  the  actual  news  went.  Rumours  there  were  in  plenty. 
One  arresting  story,  brought  into  Borwezi  by  native 
runners,  was  that  the  natives  of  Borapota  were  departing 
from  every  part  of  their  country  to  assemble  in  the  capital, 
where  the  King  would  receive  Carson  and  his  men— whether 
m  a  friendly  or  hostile  spirit  was  unknown.  Several 
papers  devoted  articles  to  Carson  himself,  dealing  with  his 
achievements  in  different  parts  of  Africa,  his  personality, 
his  influence  with  the  Zulus  and  Basutos,  and  other  less- 
known  tribes.  One  jouinal  headed  an  article  with  the 
v/ord—Inlandugaxa:  fortunately  the  writer  did  not 
attempt  to  translate  the  Zulu  word,  nor  explain  how  Carson 
came  to  bear  it.  (Perhaps  that  was  "^one  of  the  un- 
toward things  about  him  not  compatible  with  reverence," 
thought  Poppy  sadly.)  After  she  had  drunk  in  every 
word  of  him,  the  papers  lay  scattered  at  her  feet,  and  she, 
lapsmg  from  the  decree  she  had  made  not  to  think  of 
him,  lost  herself  at  last  in  dreams  of  him.  She  had  lived 
according  to  the  rules  of  Alice  Meynell's  "  Renouncement " : 

•'  I  must  not  think  of  thee  :  and  tired  yet  strong 
1  shun  the  thought  that  dwells  in  all  delight. 
The  thought  of  thee :  and  in  the  heaven's  blue  height : 
And  in  the  sweetest  passage  of  a  song " 

Now  she  forgot  the  fine,  firm  words,  and  long,  long  sat 
dreammg  by  the  fire,  with  her  hands  before  her  face. 
Anyone  looking  into  the  room  would  merely  have  seen 
agul  lying  back  in  her  chair  resting,  asleep  perhaps. 
But  only  the  lesser  part  of  Poppy  Destin  was  there.  The 
spirit  of  her  wandered  in  a  moonlit  Natal  garden,  listening 
to  a  voice  with  a  rustle  in  it,  and  from  thence  ....  far 
far  I  ' 

Afterwards,  she  reconstn- :ted  all  the  chapters  of  her 
hfe  smce  the  magic  night  that  began  so  wonderfuUy  and 
ended  m  despair  with  the  uttering  of  anotl)«r  wcunan's 
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name.  Of  that  woraan-Lo»-«H«,  she  thought  little  now, 
having  fought  down  and  killed  the  bitter  hatred  of  her 
as  once  she  had  wished  to  kill  the  woman.  There  was  no 
room  in  her  awakened  heart  for  hatred— only  Love  could 
be  there.  Love  of  the  man  who  had  awakened  it,  and  to 
whom,  whether  he  loved  her  or  not,  she  believed  herself 
to  be  secretly  bnked  for  ever ;  and  to  whom,  whether  she 
saw  him  again  ornot,  her  hopes,  her  future,  her  life  were 

hS  /■  ♦  ?"5  ^^u  ""^"  ^^  ^"^  ^S^°  '-of  that  she  was 
blindly,  fatabsticaUy  certain  :  and  he  would  know  her 
for  his  mate,  as  she  knew  him— or  of  what  use  her 
beauty,  her  wit.  her  charm,  her  life  at  all  ?  All  things 
would  untangle  themselves,  she  told  her  heart.  As  soon 
as  she  had  money  enough  she  meant  to  free  hereelf  from 
the  mamage  with  Luce  Abinger  that  was  no  marriage 
at  all  and  from  which  she  knew  a  Court  of  Justice  would 
free  her  as  an  innocent,  unwitting  victim.  As  she  sat 
thinking,  many  things  that  had  been  dark  became  clear 
ihe  meaning  of  Abinger's  fearsome  conduct  was  plain  to 
^u"^°A~:^^^i  Kykie  had  told  him.  That  was  what 
she  had  stayed  up  for,  supposing  herself  to  be  the  herald  of 
glad  tidings. 

It  made  the  girl  recoil  and  quiver  to  think  that  tho<=- 
two  had  known  and  spoken  of  what  had  been  hidden  fron. 
*«■;  of  what,  even  now,  she  dared  hardly  consider  with 
herself  because  of  its  wonder  and  terror— something 
that  no  one  m  the  world  should  know  except  just  two 
people:  so  it  seemed  to  her.  ' 

K.C^i*'*'  °h^°^^^i.°^   *^°^'"  sht    cried  aloud  and 

to  bear?  "        ^  '^  "^  ^  **^^*'  ^^  ^^^  ^  *^"''''* 

Even  while  she  asked  she  knew,  and  gave  herself  the 

"  I  am  a  Transgressor " 


At  last,  far  into  the  n.^  it,  she  undressed  and  went  to 
bed  so  tired  from  emotion  that  she  fell  at  once  into 
oead  slumber.  But  no  sooner  was  she  asleep  than  she 
was  dreaming  that  a  woman  lay  by  ter  side  on  the  bed 
w'Pfr"^  mto  her  ear,  pleading,  asking  for  something, 
♦K^^W",'"^*°*^y.''*"^'^°8.  With  a  wrench  Poppy 
threw  off  sleep  and  sat  up  staring  into  the  darkness  of  tie 
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room.  She  was  only  half-awake,  but  she  was  certain — 
she  could  have  sworn  that  a  shadowy  figure  rose,  too, 
from  the  bed,  and  slipped  into  the  far  shadows. 

Beads  of  fright  sat  on  her  forehead. 

"  I  am  going  mad  I  "  she  thought.  "  There  was  a 
woman  on  my  bed  ....  she  is  still  in  the  room.  I  am 
going  mad  I  " 

She  was  afraid  to  lie  down  again,  and  afraid  to  get  out 
of  bed.  She  sat  there  in  cold  terror  until  she  thought 
herself  turned  to  stone.  Then,  slowly,  reason  reasserted 
itself,  and  co'irage.  She  clenched  her  teeth  and  nerved 
herself  to  move,  to  get  from  the  bed  and  from  the  room. 
The  whole  house  was  wrapped  in  darkness.  Instinctively 
she  made  for  thf  room  above  her,  where  she  knew  the 
servants  were.  Reaching  the  door  she  knocked  and  then 
entered.    One  of  them  was  awake  at  once. 

"  Who's  there  ?  What  do  you  want  ?  "  said  an  excited 
voice,  ready  to  scream. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  Kate  ....  I  am  the  girl  who  sleeps 
in  the  room  below  ....  Miss  Chard  ....  I  don't 
want  to  disturb  you— only — let  me  stay  here  until  morning, 
will  you  .  .  .  I'm  afraid  to  be  in  my  own  room." 

Kate  was  "a  good  sort."  She  struck  a  match  and 
stared  at  the  intruder  before  answering ;  then  she  said : 
"  Lock  the  door,"  and  was  obeyed  with  alacrity. 

The  maid  hopped  out  and  soon  had  a  blanket  round 
Poppy's  trembhn^  form.  She  made  room  on  the  bed,  and 
they  sat  whispenng  together.  The  other  maid  slept  on 
like  the  dead. 

"  What  did  you  see  ?  "  asked  Kate. 

"  See  ?  I  don't  know  ....  there  was  something 
strange " 

"  It  was  'er,  sure  enough  I  " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Kate  ?  "  Poppy  felt  her  spine 
curling. 

"  I'm  new  here,"  whispered  Kate  mysteriously ;  "  but 
I  got  five  minutes'  talk  with  the  last  girl,  though  the 
missis  tried  hard  to  keep  us  from  meeting.  Miss — no  one 
ever  sleeps  in  that  room  long.  A  lydy  cut  her  throat 
there  !  " 

"  What !  " 

"  Yes — sure  as  I'm  sitting  here.  I've  been  afraid  to 
creep  up  the  stairs  at  night  for  fear  of  her.  How  you 
could  a  slep  there,  Heavin  knows  I  "    She  lowered  her  voice 
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to  a  whisper :   "  She  used  to  take  theni  drugs.    She  was 
a  hactress,  and  she  and  her  'usbin  hi.d  that  room     She 
was  V3ry  clever,  they  said,  but  she  hadn't  had  no  work 
for  a  long  time,  and  she  used  to  eat  away  at  them  drups 
night  and  day,  and  'er  'usbin  never  knew.    And  at  last 
one  day  he  found  'er  out,  and  there  was  an  awful  shindy 
and  he  said  as  'e'd  leave  her  if  she  didn't  knock  it  oif. 
And  she  tned  and  tried.    For  a  whole  three  days  she  did 
without  ....  walked    the    room    all    day    and    would 
go  out  and  no  sooner  cut  than  in  again  ....  she  told 
the  girl  it  was  -eU.    Every  time  anyone  came  to  the  doot 
she  would  stand  up  and  just  say,  'ell  I    'ell !    'ell  I    very 
quiet  to  herself  all  the  time  they  was  speaking.     Then 
on  the  third  night  she  went  out  and  got  it.    And  the 
usbin  found  out  as  soon  as  he  came  in.    She  was  so  gentle 
and  sweet-hke,  and  began  to  'elp  'im  off  with  his  coat     He 
gave  her  a  look  ....  like  hanythink,  then  'e  put  his  hat 
ajid  coat  on  again  and  walked  out.    And  that  very  night 
she  done  for  'erself  with  one  of  the  razors  'e  left  behind 
i/Mf  done  tt  tn  the  very  bed  you  bin  sleeping  in.    I  says 
to  cook  I  says  it's  a  shime  of  the  missis  to  do  it !— but 
there !   she's  one  of  them  would  sell  'er  mother's  shroud 
for  sixpence.    I   shan't  stay  here  no  more  after  this 
don  t  you  beheve  it,  miss— not  for  a  thousand  pound  • 
and  nor  won't  you,  I  reckon."  ' 

Poppy's  reckoning  came  to  much  the  same  sum.  When 
she  stole  down  in  the  morning  light,  it  was  to  dress  herself 
and  pack  her  belongings  swiftly  for  departure.  Kate 
stayed  by  the  door  until  all  was  done,  casting  fearsome 
glances  about  her,  ready  to  fly  at  a  sound.  They  left 
the  flower-decked  room  then,  to  the  poor,  disquieted  spirit 
that  haunted  it,  and  sought  the  mistress  of  the  house. 
But  she  discreetly  excused  herself  fiom  an  interview  ■ 
and  only  sent  the  cook  to  demand  a  week's  extra  money 
in  heu  of  the  notice  that  should  have  been  given  Podpv 
expostulated,  but  it  was  of  no  use :  she  was  told  that  it 
was  the  rule  under  which  rooms  were  let  and  that  her 
luggage  could  be  detained.  When  she  had  paid  she 
reahzed  that  this  extra  expense  would  force  her  to  seek 
still  cheaper  lodgings.  That  evening  found  her  installed 
m  a  dingy  room  in  Hunter  Street— another  top-floor-but- 
one.  '^ 

How  she  wished  at  this  time,  that  she  had  betaken  her- 
self from  the  first  to  Paris,  where,  she  had  been  told. 
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all  top-floors  are  white-and-gold  rooms,  with  faded  true- 
lovers'  knots  festooning  the  ceiling,  and  wide  oak  fiw- 
places  in  which  burnt  little  bright  M^ette  fires,  f  .ice, 
wishing  to  have  a  picture  in  the  Louvre  copied  for  Luce, 
she  had  visited  a  clever  but  penniless  girl-artist  in  such  a 
room,  in  quite  a  poor  part  of  the  Quartier  ;  and  the  girl 
had  carelessly  told  her  that  there  were  plenty  of  the  same 
kind  to  be  had. 

In  her  new  quarters  Poppy  had  barely  room  to  turn 
round  :  but  she  was  more  content.  No  tragic  ghosts  kept 
vigil  there,  it  was  certain.  A  healthy  scent  of  Irish  stew 
pervaded  the  atmosphere,  and  the  walls  were  decorated 
with  smiling  faces  and  charming  figures.  The  landlady 
a  stout,  breezy  woman  on  the  right  side  of  forty-five,  had 
once  been  a  chorus  girl  at  the  Gaiety,  and  her  circle  of 
acquaintances  had  evidently  been  large.  Little  now 
remained  to  her  of  beauty,  but  she  had  an  attractive 
bonhomie  and  a  wide  charity  *or  the  world  of  women. 


CHAPTER  XV 

In  Hunter  Street,  Poppy  put  the  finishing  touches  to  her 
book  of  poems — as  far  as  anything  is  ever  finished  until 
it  appears  in  print.  For  it  is  certain  that  a  writer  will 
always  find  something  new  to  do  to  a  book  as  long  as  it 
is  in  MS.  and  within  reach.  But  with  Poppy,  time  pressed. 
She  knew  that  shortly  she  would  be  wanting  money. 
Moreover,  she  was  horrified  to  reflect  that  after  nearly 
four  months  in  England  she  had  nothing  ready  for  pubu- 
cation  but  the  poems,  which  had  been  the  work  of  years. 
The  thought  came  to  her  that  if  she  could  get  this  book 
accepted  and  published  it  would  bring  courage  and  inspira- 
tion back,  and  so  spur  her  on  that  she  would  presently 
come  to  her  own  on  a  full  tide.  With  this  hope  high  in 
her,  she  sent  the  poems  to  a  pubUsher  whom  she  had 
read  of  in  a  literary  journal  as  having  a  reputation  for 
encouraging  new  authors  on  new  subjects.  The  journal 
in  question  had  omitted  to  mention  that  the  new  authors 
got  very  Uttle  out  of  the  process  beyond  the  encouragement, 
so  poor  Poppy  went  home  gay  of  heart  from  posting  her 
precious  manuscript  and  essayed  to  start  work  on  a  batch 
of  short  stories.  She  had  six  of  them  in  a  skeleton  con- 
dition ;   some  of  them  consisting  of  no  more  than  half  a 
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ma^in^  "*""^'*^  *°  ^''•'  *"**  8**  *°t°  the 

«A'!*^*^'  i^*"*  '??"'*'  complete  her  book  and  fire  it 
-L^i**"  *"''•  S*'*  ''"ew  she  could  write.  AU  she 
needed  was  time-and  peace  of  mind.  Alas  I  Thne 
began  to  press  terribly ;  and  peace  of  mind  w-as  anv! 
where  but  in  a  little  fourth- floorroom  in  Hunted  StH 

^^f™Z"h*PP*'"'?  *°>^^*'  ««*  fr"-"  «>  commonplace 
^thiTr^P''''''''^  "^  *6iun  the  lurking  shadows  came  out 
ciXot"Sl'"'  ""^  '"'  themselves  across  the  pages  she 

«n?Th?n^f*'  ~n<li«°n  began  to  oppress  her  sorely  too, 

AxJ^°J°1^^^  """•'"'  t°  '^"'■'f.  'or  sitting  at  her  desk 

caused  headaches  and  dizziness.    She  longed  for  fresh  ^ 

^^^nrat^  Tf 'J'  '"°*^  erass  and  in  the  lind  :  for  peac^ 
ful  and  beautiful  scenes.    But  London  was  stifling  in  the 
gnp  of  summer,  and  Bloomsbury  was  the  hottest.  mc»t 
stifling  place  in  it      The  little  room  was  suffo^aU^ 
and  out-of-doors  the  conditions  were  not  much  bettef 
The  streets  gave  up  a  white,  afflicting  dust ;  the  pavements 
burned  the  feet.    The  best  Poppy  could  do  was^to  t^"  a 
bus  to  some  park  where  she  could  seek  the  quiet  Uttle 
unfrequented  walks.    Most  of  all,  she  loved  the  river  when 
loPuta^r;?.'  ""^  fun-bosomed  from  Chelsea  onw^ds 
tl^f^  *°u  '^f.  "PP*''  ^^^'^bes.    Along  the  Embankment 
how  often  she  lingered   before   the   l^aten-copper  Uh^ 
?L  '^JlZ^  t*"'  ■T'''"!  d^«a™ft>"y  that  she  might  sel 
iirrhiS^       °'  Pf"*  *"'*  ^^tire  come  forth,    e/e-glass 
perch*^  m  eye  and  cane  in  hand :  but  he  nev^  idlfor 
nw  V    iT  thence  she  would  go  to  the  statue  of  grey 
old  Carlyle,  who  sits  always  in  his  little  ereen  eaSen 
watching  Mother  Thames  flow  by.    On,  pLt^he  RoSS 
Fountain,  and  the  house  where  the  poet  Uved  ;  a^d  Se 
chall?f  and  dreatsome  residen*^    The  Clock  Se 
chamed  her,  and  she  thought  that  if  she  could  Uve  in 
-ondon  she  would  choose  to  Uve  there.     Always  she 

thrtril*  ''^  •  '  ^'T  t^%  P^««l  Tite  Street,  tlffigll 
the  tragic  gemus  who  had  made  it  famous  and  who  was 
^tmg  out  lis  heart  in  Reading  Gaol.  She  would  nem 
pass  through  the  street,  or  lool  at  No.  16,  for  fear  hS 
nlf  ?.,""^  *  T^  1°  ^^^""^  °f  the  cruel  curiosity  that 
marks  that  hfe  has  made  and  death  been  unableto  erase. 
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At  last  she  would  be  home  again,  braced  and  fresh 
from  her  long  walk  and  her  thoughts — until  she  sat  to 
her  table.  Then  slowly,  but  unfailingly,  physical  weari- 
ness would  steal  upon  her,  and  mental  depression  that 
could  not  be  shaken  off. 

The  facts  were  to  be  faced  at  last  that  the  six  stories 
had  sped  no  further  ahead  than  the  first  few  startling 
phrases  ;  and  that  living  with  the  utmost  frugality  she  was 
down  to  the  bare  cold  sum  of  ten  pounds.  She  had  long 
ago  decided  that  she  could  make  no  further  demand  on 
Bramham,  although  he  had  urged  her  to  do  so  if  she  found 
herself  in  need  "  before  her  ship  came  home  "  laden  with 
the  rewards  of  labour.  She  had  received  several  kind 
and  cheery  letters  from  him,  and  answered  them  in  the 
same  spirit.  Afterwards,  she  had  let  the  correspondence 
lapse,  for  he  wrote  of  a  trip  "  home  "  before  long,  and  she 
was  afraid  that  he  might  seek  hir  out. 

She  possessed  no  valuables  to  realize  on,  except  the  piece 
of  Spanish  lace  which  had  been  valued  by  a  pawnbroker 
at  thirty  shillings.  She  had  nothing,  in  fact,  but  her 
literary  genius,  which  had  gone  back  upon  her  in  her  hour 
of  need.  Terrible  doubts  of  her  powers  assailed  her  now. 
Could  she  really  write  ?  Or  was  she  merely  a  scribbling 
woman  who  might  be  successful  as  the  editress  of  a  woman's 
dress  paper  ? 

No  I  no  !  She  denied  it  vehemently.  She  knew  that 
she  had  the  "  restless  heart  and  plotting  brain  "  of  the 
born  writer ;  the  cunning  hand  for  the  swift,  smiting 
word ;  the  fine  eye  for  the  terse  or  sonorous  sentence ; 
the  tuned  ear  for  the  phrase  that,  like  a  chord  of  music, 
caused  her  exquisite  pleasure.  And  she  had  knowledge 
of  a  magic  land  full  of  strange  people  and  cruel  ghosts  and 
dear  delights  :  and  an  imagination  :  and  a  vocabulary. 

Of  these  things  she  was  certain,  when  she  was  sane  and 
calm  ;  but  she  was  not  often  sane  and  calm.  No  woman 
in  her  state  ever  is,  even  under  the  kindliest  circum- 
stances. Terrors,  pleasures,  fears,  hopes — all  are  seen 
through  the  blurred,  exaggerating  glass  of  emotion. 

The  fear  began  to  haunt  her  that  she  would  not  have 
enough  money  in  hand  to  pay  the  expenses  of  her  approach- 
ing illness.  Sometimes  she  threw  fear  down  and  trampled 
on  it ;  but  other  times  it  overcame  her,  swept  her  on  her 
feet,  engulfed  her.  Lest  she  should  succumb  entirely  and 
ignobly  she  would  wrench  herself  free,  and,  hastening 
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t,r,ih,^'  ^y,.*^^'^'.  y°"  "«edn't  mind  me,"  said  Miss  Dnko 
kindly.    "I've     ved  amone  '  theatnVal.:  •  »ii  1      • 

woman.     But  there  I    I  expect  you  will  g.     along  afl 

had  'oad  a  few  of  L  Ia     J-     "'^'""^  P^P^"""     ^^hen  she 
Was  "she  nniTwl        advertisements,  nausea  seized  her 

flooded  hflr     CK     "^^"5  f    Again  shame  flushed  her 
flooded  her.    She  crushed  the  paper  into  a  baU,  hid  it 
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and  went  out  for  the  whole  day.  But  when  she  came  in 
she  uncrushed  it,  and  read  in  it  again  with  dull  eyes. 

One  little  shabby  advertisement  drew  lier  at  last.  The 
address  it  ^ave  was  a  httle  mean  street  in  Westminster. 
But  the  advertiser  witli  great  subtlety,  and  doubtless  at 
the  cost  of  extra  pence,  had  added  the  magk  words  "  Near 
Weslminster  Abbey," 

Those  little  words  redeemed  the  whole  of  the  wretched 
sordid  rag  for  Poppy.  Her  soul  Ufted  up  its  head  once 
more.  Westminster  Abbey  I  Tlie  sight  of  that  beautiful 
place  was  for  all  the  poor  creatures  who  wanted  these 
homes — it  was  for  her  I  His  son  should  be  bom  near 
Westminster  Abbey  I 

The  next  day  slie  sought  the  address— No.  lo,  Old 
Street— and  found  it  after  long  wandering.  It  was,  indeed, 
near  Westminster  Abbey,  but  the  street  was  terribly 
poor.  The  minute  she  got  into  it,  she  cried  out  within 
herself : 

"  No  :  it  cannot  be  here  :   I  will  not  have  it  here ." 

But  at  last  she  found  the  number  staring  at  h^  -  from  a 
dingy  door.  At  that  she  turned  and  looked  for  West- 
minster Abbey — but  there  was  no  sign  of  it :  only  taU, 
narrow,  sad  houses,  with  frowsily-curtained  windows  ; 
bleak  children  playing  in  the  gutter  and  a  knife-grinder 
wailing  out  his  chant : 

"  Knivea  to  grind. 
Scissors  to  griaJ. 
Pots  and  tea- 
Kittles  to  mend." 

"  I  shall  die  if  I  come  here,"  she  said  desperately,  and 
turned  to  fly,  but  the  door  opened  suddenly  and  a  woman 
came  out  and  ran  an  eye  over  her. 

"  Good-evening,  lady.  I  see  it  is  me  you  want,"  was 
her  laconic  greetmg.    "  Step  inside." 

And  Poppy  found  herself  doing  a-  she  was  bidden, 
following  the  woman  into  a  tawdry  F-'*iri.g-room,  which  a 
seething  gas-jet  lighted  with  a  blue  anu  pallid  glare.  She 
and  the  woman  faced  each  other  over  a  plum-covered 
table-cloth  that  had  a  border  of  yellow-floss  flowers  in 
hideous  free-hand  design. 

"  Are  you  Nurse  Selton  ?  "  Poppy  asked  ;  and  Mrs. 
Selton  smilingly  acknowledged  her  name.  She  was  a 
little  dark  villam  of  a  woman,  with  a  hard  mouth  full  of 
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"sorted  t«th,  tnd  shrewd,  black  eves     H.r  .  • 

however,  was  good-tempered  and  ^h^"  „  •  ^^Pf^^'on, 
she  wore  gave  her  an  ai?  of  ,!f     *''^n"'•s"lK  costume 

weU  taown  aSd  ^medin  t£T.iXl^^\  *''?'  "''«  ^^'^ 
house  was  quiet  and  private  "in  thl^^'?"'*'°^J* '  '^at  the 
as  a  nurse,  she  possE  aU  th.  „  *'''*'<=•"«:  :  and  that, 
certificates  (XtheTlhU  «♦  "*='^«''"y  diplomas  and 
listener  never  discovered)  ""   ''"«   °'   ""'    her 

.hudJwed'!^  ^  '^"  comfortable,"  she  finished.    Poppy 

havin?entfrVmade':;:SM;'  *'^'/'"'^'  ^  »  ^uU  voice 

Nurse  Seltpn  regarded  her  coldly      '    "*"  '^''^^'"«''  ••   ''"d 

That  IS  not  much  for  a  la^«  «< 
presume  ?     You  won"   eet   Io3  ♦     y°"''  «>rt-yJrs/,  I 
Won't  th,genaemZZl%°"''  *'""'  ''"J^^ere  else. 

twopoundsaw^kX*''ifj„S"f  a  ^e^k  ««<./,  and 
and  Ifyou  want  a  d^rtor.  I^i^l^^^/r:/*' ''"''  ''^«>- 

.  I  don't  think  I  care  to  stav"  .lij  "^u      ■  .  . 
voice.    "  You  said  in  vour  advtrti  J,^''' w!  «"■'  ""  »  'ow 
was  near  Westminster  Abbevhrf^'"*'°tt*''^*  y^""-  house 
of  the  kind."  "^y*  ''"*  ^  ^  that  it  is  nothing 

pe;klK"'"'rUsK%ourrLrw^'''  '^'^  *"«  "-se 
ALbey  as  plain  as  theCse  on  my  fS'^Vnir  """  fP  '^' 

staircase^•  acro^  two  iSl"^  1''^"°^'  "'l-^'othed 
darker  and  darker,  stumbK^kicSh.  n""''  ''•^'^^^• 
to  the  top  landing  of  all.  fhere  were  ?hri» V^"""^  '*'=P^' 
and  one  of  them  Mre.  Selton  oJ^I^  a„H  h  °°"  !?P°"  '*' 
to  hght  a  gas-jet.    It  sineUivl  .?J^      ..*?'^  ^""''^  forward 

S£4h  £S^f -^Jiy^'-ss 
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wide  ledge  to  lean  upon  ;  this  the  nurse  approached  and 
threw  open. 

"  There  you  are,"  said  she  stormily  ;  and  Poppy  looked 
forth,  and  looked  again,  and  stayed  looking,  for  it  was  well 
worth  having  "  clomb  the  deadly  stair  "  to  see.  There 
was  the  grey  old  spired  pile,  lying  lovely  against  the  pale 
evening  fight. 

"  I  will  stay,"  she  said  simply. 

The  woman  thought  her  a  fool. 

"  Everything  paid  in  advance,"  said  she  in  a  business- 
like tone.  Bemg  satisfied  on  that  point  they  descended. 
Presently,  after  answering  a  few  more  odiously  piercing 
questions,  Poppy  escaped 


CHAPTER  XVI 

In  the  room  overlooking  the  Abbey  were  spent  many 
('irk  and  ominous  hours.  By  direction  of  Nurse  Selton, 
Poppy  presented  herself  at  No.  10  one  dreary  October 
day,  and  while  she  stood  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
mean  house,  the  grey,  sad  shadows  of  Westminster  fell 
across  her,  and  were  not  lifted  by  day  or  night. 

Each  part  of  London  has  its  own  pecuUar  atmosphere. 
Chelsea  is  cheerful ;  Kensington  reserved ;  Bayswater 
extremely  refined ;  Bloomsbury  vulgar  and  pathetic — 
and  a  ntunber  of  other  things.  Westmmster  is  essentially 
sad — sad  with  a  noble,  stately  sadness. 

"  It  cannot  grieve  as  them  that  have  no  hope,"  but  its 
high  towers  and  spires,  its  statues,  cloisters,  yards,  hos- 
pitals, and  ancient  walls — all  have  an  aloof  air  of  haunt- 
ing melancholy.  Beautiful  but  unsmiling,  Westminster 
dreams  always  and  sadly  of  the  great,  noble  past. 

So,  when  Poppy  came  into  it  that  October  day,  its 
brooding  spirit  enfolded  her,  and  all  her  life  after  she  was 
never  quite  able  to  Uft  from  her  heart  the  sad,  lovely  hand 
of  Westminster. 

At  night,  when  she  could  open  her  little  casement- 
window  and  gaze  out  at  the  profile  of  the  Abbey,  and 
hear  sometimes  the  bells  of  "  sweet  St.  Margaret's,"  life 
went  kindly  with  her.  Before  leaving  Hunter  Street,  at 
the  last  moment,  a  fair  thing  had  happened.  The  editor 
of  The  Cornfield  had  sent  her  a  cheque  for  eight  pounds 
seventeen  shillings,  in  payment  for  a  story  which  she  had 
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shine  and  gay,  fdhinexritfr^A^u^.^  ^^^'^  ^"U  of  sun- 
more  work V the  ^evdnSh^J^"^*"'  '^^''^  ^''  ^°' 
send,  but  the  reanp^™,t  k     •    ^*  ^'^^  "°ne,  indeed    to 

She  Wd  to  XfeVKfr'nfd^v^o^  '°^  ^\*  ^'^- 
chamber ;  but  the  atmntnil™  ^  *°  ^^y  "» the  upper 

sun-bitteA  tdes  of  heT  oS'  Ld1hT"^^^L*''^.^°'"^«' 
and  yet  evaded  her  oen  whi^  k  ^*  *?®*^^  ^tWn  her, 
to  paper.  Al^,  though  she  had  h.ft°'J^''S  *°  ^^*"°  *hem 
see  Africa  lying  bathpH;„„l -^  ^"*  to  close  her  eyes  to 
ber  every  H  of  s«n^  ^h"^  ^'^'^^^-  '^'^  *»  ^emem° 
to  write^of  these  thSS^L^'lc^rdfm''  ^l"'^/  ^''  ^eart 
of  a  piercing  smell  thVt  fo.fnnT^  ^"  I"*''  '°g  and  full 
up  four  flightrof  stJre^d  A  "^1^  'f°'"  *•>«  ^^tchen 
smeU  of  blotters  "^  *^°"eh  closed  doors-the 

floS;^.'2dSg'foCSrs"sr'i  "  P"-''"^  With 
had  the  walls  b^e,e«epf?or^fK?'  ^^^^^^  Pictures, 
Hop^s^  statuesque^SS*  ZmJ^^fn/^^^^^' 
eyes,  who  sits  at  the  ^d  of  thf  ',j  '"*'*  bhnd-folded 
string  of  a  broken  ^'ol^^On  a  da^whiT"'""^  '^'  '^^ 

vic^r^a^ffl,t^,t"wn£2i?^ 

SarSlT.^1?^e^-dr{^S^^^^^ 
haggard,  furtive  treaties    holSn^^^^'  •""*  ^^^^  ^^^e 
shutting  doors  swiftty  af'the  JpLlT!^'  ""'''  "°"«' 
Nu^  Selton,  creepii;g  outVrS^de?^hrrak'"oi 

o^»^-^r.^,^^^^^ 

The  sordidness  of  lifp  nn^  ♦», 
nature,  pressed  around  h^  It  wLS,"!?""^  °^  human 
such  an  atmosphere^  h^'S' to  fla^t^^*^  ^  ^'!P  •'^**1*  ^ 
and  hope,  wh^  the^e  were  ^  m^„  !^*  ^*^°  ^6  of  love 
It  down  and  trample  it  ^IL^e  ^A  ^^i",  ^"^^  *»  P"" 
out  of  place  here.^  To  U»e  Sp  .t,^,^"^  ^P^"  seemed 
■to  me  people  she  had  got  among,  the 
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thing  that  she  thought  wonderful  and  lovely  was  a  curse 
and  a  bane  I  The  mean  house  in  the  back  street  and 
the  common-minded  people  seemed  in  a  conspiracy  to 
make  her  feel  low,  and  shameful,  when  she  wished  only 
to  be  proud  and  happy. 

"  This  must  be  part  of  the  terror  that  comes  of  break- 
ing the  moral  law,"  she  whispered  to  herself.  "  One's 
act  can  bring  one  into  contact  with  sordid  people,  and 
squalor  and  vice— one  may  become  degraded  and  soiled 
in  spite  of  oneself."  She  looked  around  her  with  hunted 
eyes.  "  There  is  nothing  fine  or  noble  anywhere  here, 
except  Watts'  picture  I '  she  thought ;  but  when  she 
opened  her  window  and  saw  the  grand  old  Abbey,  she 
could  think  it  no  longer.  There  it  lay  in  the  gloom, 
grand  and  silent,  standing  for  great,  proud  things :  the 
fong  pile  with  the  hunch  at  one  end  of  it  and  at  the  other 
the  stately  twin  pinnacles  facing  Palace  Yard,  where 
Raleigh's  head  fell,  and  where  London  goes  rolling  by  to 
East  and  to  West. 

Yes :  it  stood  for  all  high  and  noble  things  and 
thoughts  I  All  grand  ideals  !  Nothing  squalid  there,  or 
shameful !  Surely  it  belonged  to  her — belonged  to  every- 
one who  loved  it,  and  loved  what  it  meant.    But  did 

it  ?    Was  she  cut  oft  from  it  because ?    She   drew 

in  her  breath,  and  thought  for  a  long  time  with  closed 
eyes  and  clasped  hands. 

"  ....  I  suppose  morality  is  one  of  the  high  things 
— and  I  am  not  moral.  I  am  one  of  the  Magdalenes  of 
the  earth  now  I  .  .  .  .  whoever  knoMrs,  will  call  me  an 
immoral  woman  I  I  think  I  am  only  a  mistaken  one. 
I  can  see  that  now,  thinking  not  of  mj^f,  but  of  my  son 
to  be.  I  should,  if  I  had  no  moral  instincts,  at  least  have 
thought  of  consequences  to  my  child  I  Well-brought-up 
girls  are  trained  to  think  of  these  things,  I  suppose.  But 
I  was  not  well  brought  up — I  was  never  brought  up  at  all. 
I  was  a  child  of  Natiu-e.  A  poppy  blowing  and  flaming  in 
the  field — and  plucked.  If  I  had  been  anything  else  I 
should  not  have  been  in  the  garden  that  night  at  a  time 
when  wdl-brought-up  girls  were  in  bed  I  And  I  should 
have  flown  at  the  first  sound  of  danger— but  I  didn't. 
Not  because  I  did  not  recognize  danger ;  but  because  I 
did  recognize  something  I  had  been  looking  for  all  my 
life — ^Love.  And  I  put  out  both  arms  and  embraced  it. 
Now   it  seems  revealed  to  me  that  I  should  not  have 
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and  snurch  tS  mother'^ITr  Ion  °"&r  ^  ''^''^  T 
S^/.^-'i'i.'i"^  "««"  for  me  t^l-i?.'^  ^  ^"PP<««  the 
"AdTidn     \-^'lfl'«'g  out  her  fingers. 

f  th^  woridSd  Sve^wouffM^'^  V  Not  for 
that  radiant  hour!    ^       AnH  i/^^^'  "^  ''^^^  ""done 

how  I  should  love  theiie^t  for  .^y  cWld  '  '^'^  K1^  '  "  "  " 
and  fine  honour  of  a  wife's  h^  tl  i  i  •  •  •  •  •  the  peace 
why  does  Ufe  te^  the  he«rt=!ff  '^^  *^'  'on  upon  !  Oh  I 
She  rested  herS  on  hefh  "L'TnTK'",  ^^^  P^^  ^^s  ?  " 
for  herself  and  forTwomen^ke  W      f.  f^^^ionate  tears 

"Good-night,  old  A~    YoS  ^^e  m.if.n'^f.'^'^^ 
— nune  because,  moral  or  imr«^,  i  ^,     '"*  ^  the  same 
stand  for.    You  ^Mt  m^     ^i,^.'°^«  *^«  things  you 
of  beauty.    A^S  n^one  c^ZZ  ^^^  .^P'*  of  the  love 
put  intoiaiy  he^^^^'aCm^^/ °^  '^'  ^''  ^^^  ^^^^^ 


}  I 
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kno4n'?oLtt^of  S^d'SwrV"^-.  ^''^  ''^'^  °"- 
and  her  mind  did  nTsuffe?  »t^  n  ^w  *°™^t  of  body, 
a  kind  of  exultation  thafsui J*"*  !^^  ^"""^  of 
through  terrible  gaS^of  time  ^^         ^^  '^^^^^  ^^' 

alonrS°ofX'  Iftl  ''^:^\^'  P-f-ed  to  be 
the  mantelDiece  ^L^L  ^P*"*  between  Hoie  over 
thoughTof  Ead^f  i^!,J=^™«''t-window.     Often  she 

the  tLe  com^  to  MnKforth^i"'  ""^  *^^'  *^°'  ^^e^ 
a  soft  green  bed  hi^e  shdtef^^^^"^  away  and  make 
in  silence  and  alone^  then  aftef /f  ^'k*°**  ^^^'^  '"ffer 
quietly  to  eveiy-day'work  L,^l*  ^^"^  ^'^'  ^^t"™  as 
the   new-born^S    ZL   t^.^  a^I^''^  on  with  life, 

tho^ht  appeale^fo'pcJlS'  SSd  '^  ^°'^'^-  ^^ 
stavS'*!n"'ii^ry  I  ^ould  have  borne  my  son  if  I  had 

the   air— with   the   sun 
walli  that  shut  one  in  I 


staved  in    aT:  ^'  '■  ®^ouId  have  b< 
stayed  m  Africa  ....  out  in   the 

^^^;„?"U°'"   these  tembTe  w^ 


When 


^^^^^°^}~::^^^'  fog,  mudi 
evening  '-"     •  •  -  ° 


sickly  and  grey-green,  she  i^med 
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her  casement-window  and  leaned  upon  its  sill.  The  roar 
of  London  heard  through  the  fog  was  like  the  dull  boom 
of  the  breakers  on  the  Durban  back  beach.  Far  away, 
the  sky  above  Trafalgar  Square  was  spasmodically  ut 
by  electric  advertisements. 

In  the  street  below,  a  woman's  raucous  voice  pathetically 
shrieked : 

"  It's  'ard  to  givt  the  'and 

Where  the  'eart  can  Neu-ver  be." 

But  Poppy  did  not  hear.  With  hidden  eyes  and  hands 
clasped  tight  upon  the  pains  that  racked  her,  she  was 
unravelling  the  m)rstery  of  Life  and  Lo\  3. 


Evelyn  Carson's  son  was  bom  in  the  dawn  of  a  late 
October  day :  heralded  in  by  Big  Ben  strildng  the  hour 
of  five.  Poppy  gave  one  long,  ravished  glance  at  the 
little  dimpled  morsel,  with  its  sleek,  black  head  and  features 
like  crumpled  rose-leaves,  then  lay  back  content  and  at 
peace  with  all  the  world. 

"  How  sweet  it  is  to  be  a  woman  I "  she  thought,  for- 
getting all  past  pain  and  despair,  all  anguish  to  come. 
"  My  heart  can  never  be  a  stone  again,  nor  my  soul  a 
shriveUi.'d  leaf." 

She  drowsed  happily  through  the  days  that  followed, 
letting  her  mind  rest  with  her  body;  she  thought  of 
nothing  but  the  sweetness  of  being  a  mother;  she  was 
intoxicated  by  the  cling  of  the  little  lip  to  her  breast. 

"  I  am  a  real  woman,"  she  said.  This  is  what  I  was 
bom  for  and  made  beautiful  for.    Poor,  poor  old  Sara  1 " 

When  Nurse  Selton  came  one  day  and  asked  if  she 
would  like  to  get  her  child  "  adopted,"  she  would  have 
strack  the  woman's  face  if  it  had  been  within  reach.  As 
it  was  not,  she  said  in  a  voice  that  was  a  drawn  sword : 

"  Go  away  I  I  hate  you  I  "  And  Selton  actually 
understood  and  went  away.  She  considered  Poppy — 
taking  one  thing  with  8'>other — the  craziest  patient  she 
had  ever  had. 

Poppy  talked  to  her  baby  afterwards.  "  I  said  I  would 
be  at  peace  with  the  world  for  evermore,  dear  one  ;  but  here 
I  am.  my  old  self  already.    And  I  see  that  it  will  always 
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be  so.    I  must  be  at  war  for  your  sake  now.    I  must  fight 

your  enenura— until  you  are  old  enough  to  fight  them  for 

yourself.    To  dare  suggest  such  a  thing  I  "    A  little  while 

.f^u    .^Y"*!^^  passionately  to  the  sleek,  black  head : 

She  did  not  know  she  was  speaking  of  a  king's  son  I  " 


CHAPTER  XVII 

When  the  time  came  for  departure  from  No.  lo  Old 
btTMt,  Poppy  did  not  go  from  Westminster.  The  grip 
of  the  place  was  on  her  and  she  did  not  care  to  leave  it 
But  she  sought  and  found  a  part  of  more  cheerful  aspect— 
a  quiet  square  with  a  triangle  of  green  in  its  centre,  and 
the  spire  of  an  old  church  showing  above  the  branches  of 
trees  m  one  of  its  comers.  The  house  where  she  engaged 
two  rooms  had  an  old-fashioned  air,  though  upon  the 
opening  of  the  front  door  was  disclosed  the  depressing 
intwior  common  to  most  houses  of  its  Wnd— the  worn 
hnoleum  m  the  hall  and  stairway;  the  inevitable  pre- 
tentious hall-chair  and  umbrella-stand ;  the  eternal  smell 
of  fish  and  boiling  linen.  But  the  two  rooms  were  an 
artistic  find.  They  had  been  inhabited  and  furnished 
by  an  actress,  who  was  married  to  an  artist,  and  were 
original  without  being  uncomfortable. 

The  waJls  were  papered  with  ordinary  brown  paper  to 
a  ledge  of  painted  wood,  above  which  rose  a  smoke-grey 
paper  with  pale  zig-zags  upon  it,  making  a  charming  back- 
ground for  a  number  of  water-colour  sketches  and  black- 
and-white  etchings  of  aU  the  chief  theatrical  celebrities. 
Irom  Su:  Henry  Irving  downwards. 

There  was  also  a  piano— old  and  wicked,  but  still  a 
piano,  and  various  odd  and  quaint  bits  of  furniture.  The 
owners  of  these  things  had  gone  to  America  for  a  two- 
years  tour,  and  being  anxious  to  come  back  to  their  rooms 
when  they  returned,  had  given  the  landlady  instructions 
to  let  furmshed,"  and  make  what  she  could  out  of  them 
Poppy  seized  them  with  joy,  jlad  to  have  so  pleasant  a 
settang  for  the  struggle  and  fight  she  knew  must  ensue. 
*rom  the  first  it  was  bound  to  be  a  handicapped  fight 
for  the  kmg's  son  behaved  like  one,  and  a  tyrannical  despot 
at  Oiat.  It  was  plain  that  work  would  only  be  achieved 
by  desperate  and  persistent  effort  at  aU  sorts  of  odds  and 
ends  of  tune  m  the  day  and  night. 
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Probably  things  would  have  been  more  difficult  still, 
but  for  the  offices  of  a  kindly  soul  who  lived  in  the  lower 
regions  of  the  house  by  day,  and  ascended  to  somewhere 
near  the  stars  at  night,  accompanied  by  her  husband  and 
two  children. 

She  had  opened  the  door  to  Poppy  on  the  first  visit, 
and  having  been  the  medium  through  which  the  rooms 
and  tenant  were  brought  together,  she  thereafter  looked 
upon  the  tenant  as  her  special  proUgie.  She  was  a  real 
Cockney,  bom  and  bred  in  Horseferry  Road— quite  vounR 
still,  but  with  the  hopelessly  middle-aged,  slack-wisted! 
shp-shod  look  of  the  English  working  man's  wife  who. 
navmg  achieved  a  husband  and  two  children,  is  content 
to  consider  her  fate  fuiaied  and  herself  no  more  a  player' 
but  merely  a  passh  looker-on  at  the  great  game  of  fife. 
However  Mrs  Print  did  her  looking  on  very  good- 
humouredly.  Her  teeth  were  decayed,  her  hair  in  stnngs. 
but  she  earned  an  air  of  perpetual  cheer  and  a  wide  smUe. 
i^f  husband,  a  spruce,  fresh-cheeked  young  cabman, 
looked,  on  the  contrary,  as  though  all  the  csu-es  of  the 
universe  lay  across  his  shoulders. 

"  'E  always  puts  on  that  look,"  smiled  Mre.  Print  to 
f  oppy ;,  m  case  I  might  ask  'im  for  an  hextra  sixpence 
for  the  ousekeepmg.  '^ 

She  "  charred  ■•  for  Poppy ;  did  various  things,  such  as 
lighting  the  sittmg-room  fire  and  keeping  the  hearth  and 
hre-irons  clean.  During  this  last  business,  which  she 
always  managed  to  prolong  to  the  best  part  -f  an  hour, 
she  would  give  Poppy  a  brief  summary  of  the  morning 
news ;  an  account  of  what  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the 
house  had  been  doing ;  what  her  George  had  said  to  her 
before  he  went  to  work ;  Uttle  bits  of  information  about 
her  two  children;  and  advice  about  the  treatment  of 
•foppy  s  baby— generally  sound. 

Slie  nearly  drove  poor  Poppy  frantic,  yet  it  was  im- 
possible to  be  really  angry  with  her  :  she  was  so  essentially 
well-meanmg  and  so  unconsciously  humorous.  Besides 
she  took  the  king's  son  into  the  garden  of  the  Square  for 
a  couple  of  hours  every  fine  afternoon,  carr^g  him 
most  (arefuUy  up  and  down  whilst  she  conversed  in  loud 
agreeable  tones  with  a  dozen  and  one  people  who  passed 
by.  exchanging  chaff  and  banter,  roaring  with  laughter 
scolding  her  own  children— Jimmy  and  Jack— who  were 
left  to  amuse  themselves  by  starmg  at  the  immaculate 
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plots  of  araenicaUy-p-een  grass  and  the  bare  branches  oi 
the  trees.  If  they  did  anything  else,  their  mother's  tongue 
would  wag  and  her  finger  threaten.  ^ 

I'll*  ^,7**  °^  VJn'^'  ^"^""y  '  J^'='''  "  y°"  do  that  again. 
1  U  pay  you—I  U  pay  you  somethink  mercijul  I  "  Jack,  a 
stohd.  emotionless  boy.  looked  as  though  he  had  been 
badly  carved  out  of  a  log  of  wood  ;  but  Jimmy  was  of  a 
m^IS  ^^,?/PP«Ji'.»"ce.  being  afflicted  with  what  hi* 
mother  called  St.  Viper's  Dance. 

In  her  window  Poppy  would  sit  at  her  table,  her  eyes 
occasionaUy  glancing  at  the  figures  in  the  Square,  her  ^n 
flymg  over  the  paper  before  her.  She  was  writing  for 
?h.  *^;  J''°'i.?^i'u°/  ^^""^  ^""^  ^"PPed  away  from  her. 
for  tS^t  ^^^^  "°*  ■  ^""^  ^^^°*^  "°  '^"*-''' 

t.,?*^^  ^^^u**^^  grew  paler,  ar*i  the  high  cheek-bones 
had  shadows  beneath  them  that  might  easUy  turn  into 
hoUows  She  had  not  regamed  flesh  much,  and  a  Uttle 
of  her  buoyancy  was  gone.    What  she  needed  was  to  sit 

LrJL^'^n  >,*«f  *!'"?  ^"  ^^y  P'^y>ng  ^^'^  her  baby's 
dimples.  Dank  Westminster,  built  on  a  swamp,  low-lying 
and  foggy,  when  all  the  rest  of  London  was  clear,  wai 
no  place  for  her  or  for  her  baby  ;  but  she  did  not  know 
It,  and  had  no  time  to  find  out,  so  wrapt  was  she  in  the 

*^,  .1'^^,?^™*'^"^  """."^y  ^^^^  *°"ld  ^sure  home  and  Ufe 
tor  her  child  and  herself. 

\J^^  ♦^^  ^^'^  ^  ^°°  ^^°^-  •^"'^  s°°n  the  midnight-oil 
^IT  n°  •  l'"^  .Thereafter,  shadows  reaUy  did  change 
gradually  mto  hollows— very  soft  hollows,  however.  StiU 
her  eyes  were  always  blue  and  brave.  Mrs.  Print  used  to 
?,S  1  f  ^.^approvingly  and  teU  her  that  she  should 
^^Ti,*  ^  °^^.°^  the  book  of  the  lydy  upstairs,  who  lay 
on  the  sofa  all  day  reading  novels.  *^  ^ 

"Miss  Never-Sweat-that's  what  I  calls  her!"  she 
^t!^'c?  ?J'*"?"^'y.*^'^™^"'S  thus  an  anjemic  blonde 
damsel  on  the  first  floor,  who  mysteriously  did  nothing 
except  take  a  fat  poodle  for  half'an  hour's  walk  eveT? 
day.  Mrs.  Print's  attitude  towards  this  graceful  dilO- 
tatat  was  one  of  resentful  suspicion— resentful  because  she 

.<  »^^^*"^  •  suspicious  for  the  same  reason  I 

Mrs.  aard!  ul^*^^  ^'^  ^  *^  '°'^''  ^"'"^«  y°"' 

' "  Come  day.  go  day. 

Pleas*.  God.  send  Sunday,' 
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But  all  days  looks  the  same  to  V,"  she  remarked,  as 
she  diligratly  polished  the  fire-irons  in  Poppy's  sitting- 
room.  The  latter,  intensely  bored,  knew  that  it  was  no 
use  trymg  to  divert  Mrs.  Print  from  the  subject  until  it 
was  exhausted  :  then,  mayhap,  she  would  depart. 

"  When  I  want  up  to  do  'er  fire  this  morning,  she  says 
to  me,  she  says  "  (here  Mrs.  Print  pitched  her  voice  high 
and  fell  into  a  drawl),  "  '  Oh,  Mrs.  Print,  dear,  I  (fo  feel  so 
hill  this  morning.  I've  got  pains  in  my  'ead  and  chest; 
and  I  can't  henjoy  my  food  at  all.  And  my  nerves  is 
quite  rare.'  I  gives  one  look  at  her  yeller  skin,  and  I  says  : 
Why,  you've  got  the  boil,  that's  what  you've  got,  for  want 
of  gettmg  about  on  your  two  pins.  Wot  you  want  to  do 
is  to  go  to  the  chimist's  round  the  comer,  and  arst  him 
for  a  pennorth  of  ikery-pikery.  When  you've  took  that, 
come  back  'ome  and  turn  out  these  two  rooms  of  yours  and 

cook  your  dinner '    She  give  me  a  look  like  a  mad 

hyhena,  and  slabbed  the  door. 

•'Now,  Mrs.  Print,"  said  her  listener  wearily,  "do 
make  haste  and  finish  that  fender.  I  want  to  work  while 
baby  is  asleep." 

"  Yes,  ma  am,  I  shan't  be  another  minit.  I  must  just 
pve  the  'earth  a  brush  up,  'a  dirty  'earth  makes  dinner 
late,'  and  that's  what  mine'll  be  to-day,  same  as  breakfast 
was,  and  old  George  gone  ofi  in  a  dandy  because  he  was 
late. 

She  always  spoke  of  her  husband  as  Old  George,  her 
children  as  our  Jack  and  my  Jimmy. 


As  the  days  went  by,  writing  became  more  and  more 
impossible  to  Poppy.  It  had  begun  to  be  a  weary  grinding 
out  of  words,  common--ilace,  and  uninspired.  She  came 
to  hate  the  sight  of  hei  writing-table,  because  of  the  tor- 
ment of  disgust  that  seized  her  as  she  sat  at  it  and  read 
over  such  things  as  she  had  been  able  to  write.  And  her 
wnging  to  be  out  in  the  air  became  ahnost  intolerable. 
She  felt  like  a  starved  woman— starved  for  want  of  the 
wind  and  trees  and  flowers,  anything  that  smelt  of  open 
free  spaces  such  as  she  had  known  all  her  life  until  now. 

And  nothing  happened  to  encourage  her.  She  had  no 
news  of  her  "  Book  of  Poems,"  and  when  she  called  to  see 
the  publisher,  he  was  never  visible,  and  when  she  wrote 
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printed  paperf  whict  r^  to'  heXc? TKl  X'  ""'*' 
at  present  "  overstocked."    Of  mu™.    th^.       *^**°''  ^" 

read  U.^^fterW?ds  shTLT'''  l**^?""  *••«>"  ^^e  first 
ofretunied  manuscripts  inlSL  ieUel^x  *  *'^'«'""'«  t^ud 
thffy%SC?edired'bvrhe";^r.'".  ^^^-^^^'^^  »>"*  the 
way  to  Hunter  Street  nrih-T?;       u*  *"^  ^^'^^^d  all  the 

milht  havrada°S  lettSt™hSh*er*'  ^T  ^'•'*°' 
cheque.      Miss   Dratp    t^T  f    j      5    t*?®"'  enclosing  a 

alaj^ned  to  s'S  hito'kingVSl''""''"^^**  ^^^^^^^    '^ 

your  Kt^lnH^  *°  ^t"'  •'^''  t°°  '"'«=h.  dear,  and  losing 

TiJ  KL-fortyTou^a^d  ta%t\'^  V.?¥  *°  '  ^^^^^^ 
a  broad  smile.  "  Why  d^'t  volX^^^'f^^  '""^  ^''^ 
try  the  starp  ?     a  ^-1    *        y°"  "^^'^^  wntmg  over  and 

tS^  c£e?;^oVDafyriy  ir  eS/.n  '=''"n«^*  ^"° 

kind  of  a  voice     l^e^Lnt^'„/?v  ^"^.'^  y"  ''^^^e  ^ny 

l«   there   „d  ,^,   fo,   ^  j^^^^   |^^„    ^ 
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said.  "  I  must  look  for  other  ways  and  means  to  boil 
the  pot." 

The  wrench  was  to  leave  the  "  king's  son  "  at  home, 
crooning  in  hired  arms  beneath  the  eye  of  Mrs. 
Print. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  find  out  the  whereabouts  of 
theatrical  agents  and  managers.  She  presented  herself  at 
the  office  of  one  of  the  best  k.iown  agents  in  London. 

The  staiicase  that  led  to  his  waiting-room  was  crowded 
with  lounging,  clean-shaven  men,  and  the  waiting-room 
hummed  with  the  voices  of  gir^  and  women  and  more 
men,  all  gabbling  at  once.  Phrases  made  themselves  heard 
above  the  din. 

"  No  :  I  won't  go  into  panto— not  if  Frankie  goes  down 
on  his  knees  to  me." 

"  Oh,  he's  sure  to  do  that,  dear  I  " 

"  She  says  that  her  figure  is  her  stock-in-trade— musical 
comedy,  of  course." 

"  H'm  I  more  stock  than  trade,  I  should  say." 

A  score  or  so  of  made-up  eyes  raked  Poppy  from  under 
heavy  eow/)/«x»on-veiling ;  she  became  aware  of  such 
strong  scents  as  Jrangipani  and  chypre  :  many  ropes  of 
large  pearls  ;  heavy  fur  coats  flung  open  to  reveal  sparkling 
af<-chains  slimg  round  bare,  well-powJered  necks.  A  wry- 
lipped  quotation  of  Abinger's  flitted  through  her  memory  : 

)'  Diamonds  me. 
Sealskins  me, 
I'm  going  on  the  stage." 

When,  after  weary  waiting,  her  turn  came  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  agent's  inner  sanctum,  she  found  a  clean- 
looking,  brown  young  man,  with  grey  hair  and  a  shrewd 
eye.  He  shot  an  enveloping  glance  over  her  while  she  was 
closing  the  door. 

•"  Well,  dear,  what  do  you  want  ?  "  he  asked  briskly,  but 
pleasantly — all  theatrical  people  "  dear "  each  other 
automatically,  but  Poppy,  not  knowing  this,  flushed  at 
the  term.  She  explained  that  she  was  seeking  work  on 
the  stage. 

"  Any  experience  ?  " 

"No." 

"Can  you  sing  7  " 

"No." 
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"  Dance  ?  " 

Fte'rai'^.')    ^^^^'^  ^""^  '^^^  •""•  *•  *«ke  leoont  . , 
"  Good  legs  ?  " 

"A^'ii'^  ^"  P^""'*^  ?y«*  *^t*>  impatience. 
,.„  ^y  I^hotographs  in  tights  ?    I  lite  to  know  what 
Im  engaging,  you  know.    A  lot  of  you  riris  come  ^er« 

colTd  ^feShTr  'bo^'  r;  y'^u'curaTearPdl'n 
SogetTerno^^irt  ^  ^'4e  ^t&^,?I'':^ofe^str^^ 
can  !^e— 3"  *"  ^^^'^^  "  "^"^  ><«'•  dear,  for  1 

W  olfhitnfe^^^rrera^;;^^  ^"^  "^"^  ''^  ^'^- 
Franlde'^^Sa'Sngt"'""^  '  "  ^'^^^  '«"'^-    "  ^hat  has 

to^l^^o^h^^*  iZtS  tt  S*W  "^"f  ^^  [^" 
Within  a  week  she  did'th^wholf dr^ '^ou^^d*   Tu'the 

^^iil.-dSia-eS^^S 
fhe  p^toSes*''''  ""'''  """^y  '"''^"^  °«-™g  in 
nff^^A^^    managers,    taken    with    Poppy's    apnearance 
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Poppy  thongiit  lo  too,  and  waited  no  time  about 
finding  the  Lyceum. 

"  Yes :  Mr.  Ravcnhill  is  seeing  small-part  ladies  and 
walkers-on  to-day,"  the  door-keeper  informed  her  con- 
fidentially, and  after  a  long  waitmg  she  was  eventually 
shown  into  the  Green-room,  where  she  found  the  well- 
known  Shakespearian  actor  sitting  on  a  trunk,  reading  his 
letters,  in  the  midst  of  piles  of  scenery  and  rob«i. 

He  was  a  thin,  Hamlet-  iced  man,  with  a  skin  of  golden 
pallor  and  romance-lit  ey.  and  he  looked  at  Poppy  with 
kindness  and  comradeship. 

"  Have  you  had  any  experience  7  "  he  asked. 

"  None  at  all,"  said  Poppy  sadly.  She  was  getting 
tired  of  the  question,  and  felt  mclined  to  vary  the  answer, 
but  the  truthful,  kind  eyes  abashed  the  thought 

"  Is  there  anything  you  could  recite  to  me  ?  " 

Poppy  thought  swiftly.  She  knew  volumes  of  prose 
and  poetry,  but  at  the  word  everything  fled  from  her 
brain  except  two  things—Raleigh's  "  O  Eloquent,  Just 
and  Mighty  Death  t  "  which  she  in  somewhat  morbid 
mood  had  been  reading  the  night  before,  and  a  poem 
of  Henley's  that  had  been  dear  to  her  since  she  had 
loved  Carson.  In  desperation,  at  last  she  opened  her 
lips  and  gave  forth  the  sweet,  tender  words,  brokenly, 
and  with  ^«ars  lying  on  her  pale  cheeks,  but  with  the 
voice  of  a  Urd  in  the  garden : 

"  When  you  are  old  and  I  am  paased  away — 
Passed  :  and  your  face,  your  golden  face  is  grey, 

I  think — what  e'er  the  end,  this  dreani  of  mine 

Comforting  you  a  friendly  star  sliall  shine 
Down  the  dim  slope  where  still  you  stamble  and  stray, 

"  Dear  Heart,  it  shall  be  so  :  nnder  the  sway 
Of  Death,  ihe  Past's  enormous  dis-array 

Lies  hushed  and  dark.     Still  tho'  there  come  no  sign. 
Live  on  well  pleased,  immortal  and  divine 
Love  shall  still  tend  you  as  God's  angels  may. 
When  you  are  old." 

When  she  had  finished  she  stood,  swaying  and  pale,  tears 
falling  down.  Ravenhill  looked  at  her  sadly.  He  thought : 
"  This  girl  has  more  than  her  share  of  the  world's  hard  luck." 

"  I  will  take  you  as  a  walker-on."  he  said,  "  with  an 
onderstudy  and  with  the  chance  of  a  small  part.  You 
have  a  fine  voice,  and  a  temperament — ^but  I  need  not 
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♦?  .&  J  °'  uT»*i  "  y°"  '"^'  *°  ««»  O".  you  new! 
thiJt„??iii-"**  '*~''  •'"'i  J  «">'»  offer  you  more  than 
thirty  ihilbngs  a  week— with  a  difference  if  you  play." 

He  did  not  mention  that  all  other  walken-on  with 
3J^»"*^~ii**u  ""'Jf  8f"i"«  *  S""""  =  «>«"«  of  them 
SSeahi  ^^^        "*  '*  '"'  ***•'  '^*^**»  *"'* 

A»  for  hw :  she  could  have  fallen  at  hu  feet  in  thank- 
h^p^'  contract  was  signed  and  she  went  home 

Ttirty  shillings  a  week  utUin  I 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

It  was  in  bitter  February  weather  that  Poppy's  eneace- 
ment  began  and  there  had  been  a  week  oT  heaw  Te- 
he^sing  before  .ne  opening  night.  She  soon  felt  the 
strain  of  the  unaccustomed  work.  RavenhiU's  was  a 
Repertoire-Comi»ny,    and  the   bill   was   changed   every 

were  'busv  mo,':'"n?  .^^y/'^y^t  ""*'.  P'^y  ^'  "'ght  th^ 
were  busy  most  of  the  day  rehearsing  another  for  the 
commg  week.  This  meant  that  from  ten  o'clock  in  the 
mormng  until  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  again 
from  seven  until  eleven  at  night.  Poppy  was  parted  from 
her  baby.  She  was  obhged  to  permanentljT  employ  a 
little  nursemaid,  and  also,  to  her  bitter  sorrow,  to  w^ 
uer  baby. 

*u^i^u'^°"i^°^^'*  •'^^^^  disconsolately  with  the  thoueht 
that  the  change  was  better  for  him,  because  she  was  not 
so  vigorous  now  as  at  first.  But  miny  a  time  the  silky 
black  head  wis  scalded  with  its  mother's  tears,  for  that 
she  might  no  more  feel  the  cling  of  little  lips. 

TTie  theatre  began  to  interest  her  from  a  literary  point 
of  view.  The  writing  of  plays  suggested  itself  as  a  fisc^at- 
ing  medium  for  the  expression  of  hereelf ;  she  saw  that 
knowledge  of  stage-craft  w<,uld  be  of  enormous  use  to  her 
m  this  direction,  and  she  became  absorbed  in  observing  and 
Md     od"°*^  on  everything  concerning  stage  technique 

o„?D  appearance,  when  "  made-up,"  was  quite  charming, 
and  Rayenhm  was  always  glad  to  put  her  into  a  scene,  anS 
would  give  ho-  a  one-hne  part  whenever  it  was  possible. 
Often  she  would  find  herself  "  on  "  alone  with  the^'  star  " 
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in  a  scene — a  court  lady,  perhaps,  lingering  by  a  Mvindow 
while  the  Queen  gave  forth  an  impassioned  soliloquy ;  or  a 
picturesque  figure  in  the  background  of  a  garden-scene ; 
but  terrible  sh3mess  and  emotion  afiected  her  when  she  had 
to  open  her  lips  on  the  stage,  if  only  to  say  "  Good-morrow  " 
or  Come  hither  "  ;  and  her  voice  was  altogether  too 
delicate  and  canorous  for  stage  use.  She  preferred  to  be 
on  with  the  crowd — a  peasant  woman  in  a  tattered  skirt 
and  kerchief,  leading  a  hooting  riot  in  Richard  II.,  or  a 
stately  lady  dancing  in  the  house  of  the  Capulets,  or  an 
Egyptian  girl  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria  canning  a  torch 
to  hght  Antony  and  Cleopatra  to  bed.  Ravenhill  was 
disappointed  in  her  that  she  did  not  work  at  her  voice, 
nor  seem  anxious  for  parts.  He  did  not  know  that  she 
was  trying  to  serve  two  gods :  and  that  all  her  incense 
was  burnt  at  the  altar  of  literatiire,  for  still  she  returned 
and  returned  again  to  the  mistress  she  loved,  but  whose 
face  was  turned  from  her. 

She  could  not  afford  to  ride  to  and  fro  from  the  theatre, 
for  there  were  four  joiimeys  to  be  made  on  ordinary  days, 
and  on  matinie  days  six,  and  tenpence  a  day  made  too 
large  a  hole  in  a  salary  needed  for  many  thuigs.  So  at 
night  she  took  a  'bus  to  Westminster  Bridge  at  the  cost  of 
a  halfpenny  and  from  thence,  in  all  weathers,  she  faith- 
fully padded-the-hoof  'Dr  home.  The  shelter  of  the  long 
stretch  of  St.  Stephen's  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
was  alwa)rs  grateful ;  sometimes,  just  as  she  turned 
the  corner  of  the  Victoria  Tower,  the  wind  from  the  river 
would  sweep  and  curl  around  her,  nearly  rushing  her  off 
her  feet.  Then  came  the  long,  cutting  tramp  along  the 
Embankment.  Often  in  those  midnight  walks  she  thought 
of  Charles  Bramham.  He,  too,  had  known  walking  in 
the  biting  cold  on  tired  feet  and  with  a  painfully  empty 
stomach  I  The  fatigue  that  got  hold  of  her  sometimes  was 
terrible.  But  always,  for  the  sake  of  the  silky  black  head 
of  a  king's  son,  she  laughed  and  worked  on. 

The  people  at  the  theatre  were  kind  and  pleasant,  and 
she  msule  many  friends.  But  they  were  friends  of  the 
theatre  only,  she  kept  them  all  rigidly  out  of  her  private 
life ;  and  that  not  without  efiort,  for  her  personality  was 
magnetic  and  people  alwajrs  wanted  to  know  her.  She 
was  interesting  and  m)rsterious,  they  thought,  and  pre- 
sently she  became  the  enigma  of  the  theatre  because  she 
never  lied  about  her  salary,  nor  bragged  of  her  geniss,  nor 
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repeated  fascmatuig  things  that  "  someone  in  front  "  had 
said  about  her  voice  and  her  face,  nor  bored  anyone  with 
tales  of  the  great  future  predicted  for  her. 

Indeed,  she  was  at  this  time  striving  with  a  valorous 
heart  to  Uve  according  to  Stevenson's  creed  : 

"  To  be  honest :  to  be  kind  : 
To  earn  a  little — and  to  spend  a  little  less." 


One  day  when  she  had  got  home  early  from  rehearsal, 
and  was  spending  some  rapturous  moments  over  the 
adored  silken  head  asleep  on  its  pillow,  Mrs.  Print  came  to 
her  very  much  m  dishabille,  her  head  wrapped  in  a  towel 
full  of  excitement.  ' 

"  There's  a  gentleman  at  the  front  door,  knocking,"  she 
said;  "and,  oh,  ma'am,  Mrs.  Chard  would  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  open  it  ?  As  sure  as  I  wash  my  'ead,  it  always 
appens  so  I  " 

Poppy,  good-naturedly,  complied,  giving  a  switch  of 
her  eye  at  a  mirror  first,  for  vanity  was  far  from  being 
dead  in  her  yet.  She  opened  the  door  to— Charlie  Bram- 
ham  I 

Pale  with  amazement,  she  stood  glimmering  at  him 
through  her  hair. 

"  You  I  "  she  cried  ;  then  held  out  her  hands  in  welcome, 
for  welcome  he  truly  was,  with  the  smell  and  bum  of  Africa 
on  him. 

"  Yes :  me  I  I  bet  you  didn't  think  I'd  have  the  cheek 
to  come  and  find  you  out.  I  had  a  great  time  digging 
your  address  out  of  Miss  Drake.  But  why  should  you 
hide  ?    Mayn't  I  come  in  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  she  said,  and  led  the  way  ;  but  her  manner 
was  a  little  constrained.  It  had  not  been  on  her  pro- 
gramme at  all  to  let  Charles  Bramham,  or  any  other  man 
into  the  secret  of  her  life.  ' 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  she  asked  half  crossly,  when 
they  were  in  the  sitting-room. 

"To  see  you.  And  you  looked  mightily  glad  to  see  me, 
at  first.  Don't  tell  me  now,  that  you  are  not  I  But 
what  have  you  been  doing  to  yourself  ?  London  is  killing 
you.  You'd  better  come  back  to  Africa,  or  you'll  pass 
out.  You're  so  thin  I  can  see  through  you,  and  your  eves 
are  too  big  for  your  face." 
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He  sat  down  and  they  talked  eagerly.  She  told  him  some- 
thing of  her  disappointments,  more  of  her  hopes,  and  at 
last,  of  being  obliged  to  take  to  the  theatre  as  a  stop- 
gap "  until  such  time  as  she  began  to  succeed  m 
literature." 

"  But  why  work  like  this  ?  "  he  said  discontentedly. 
"  You'll  kill  yourself  burning  two  candles  at  once." 

"  Not  I  ?  said  she  gaily.  She  had  no  intention  of 
letting  him  know  that  but  for  her  stage  salary  she  would  be 
penniless. 

"  I  don't  see  any  sense  in  it,"  he  muttered.  "  It  can't 
be  because  you  like  work.  No  woman  ever  yet  liked  work 
— they  weren't  meant  to.  Anyhow,  you  can  knock  oif 
for  to-day.  Put  your  hat  on  and  come  out  for  a  drive 
and  to  mnner.  I'll  drive  you  to  your  theatre  after- 
wards." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  can't,"  Poppy  faltered.  "  I  never  go 
out  ....  I  can't  leave  my  work  ....  I  am  tired." 
She  stopped  lamely.  He  knew  that  she  was  not  speaking 
the  truth.  TThe  fact  was,  that  she  had  given  the  little 
nursemaid  an  hour  or  two  off. 

"  Ah  I  there's  something  you  don't  care  to  tell  me,"  he 
said  with  a  half-smile  ;  but  a  shadow  crossed  his  face.  At 
that  moment  they  were  both  transfixed  by  a  sound.  The 
Idng's  son  began  to  lament  in  the  next  room.  Bramham 
would  never  have  guessed,  but  he  happened  to  see  the 
look  that  leapt  into  her  eyes  at  the  sound  ;  then  he  stood 
staring  at  her  with  a  question  in  his,  while  the  scarlet  slowly 
mounted  to  her  cheeks. 

In  truth,  she  was  filled  with  confusion,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  say.  She  remembered  the  time  she  had  accepted 
his  offer  of  money  and  help  ;  how  she  had  talked  to  him 
then  of  her  work  and  aspirations,  but  had  breathed  no  word 
of  this.  How  could  he  know  that  the  truth  had  been 
hidden  even  from  her?  What  could  he  think  but  that 
she  had  deceived  him,  made  use  of  him  ? 

The  king's  son  cried  again,  indignantly,  beseechingly. 
Again  Bramham  saw  the  mother-look  leap  to  her  eyes. 
With  no  word  she  flew  from  the  room.  When  she  returned 
she  was  carrying  a  little  fragrant  bundle,  and  she  came 
to  Bramham,  who  was  apparently  rooted  to  the  spot 
where  she  had  left  him.  He  had  heard  her  crooning  to  the 
child  in  the  next  room,  but,  like  an  unbelieving  Thomas, 
be  wanted  still  more  proof.    Her  face  gave  it  to  him. 
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Confusion  was  gone.    Only  tender,  brooding  peace  and  love 
was  there.    She  held  the  baby  under  his  eyes. 
"  My  son,  Charlie  I  " 

He  stared  down  blankly  at  the  little  lovely  thing,  and 
it  stared  back  at  him. 

"  Good  God  I  "  said  he ;  "  am  I  dreaming  ?  I  could 
swear  that  was  Eve  Carson's  child  1  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Poppy  softly,  and  her  voice  was  a  risuo- 
niamo  in  cristallo.  It  is.  But  how  did  you  know  ?  " 
she  wonderingly  asked. 

Charles  Bramham  was  dumb.  He  could  only  stare. 
Later,  he  sat  down  heavily  in  a  chair  and  used  his  hand- 
kerchief. 

••  Life  has  held  a  good  many  surprises  for  me,  but 
never  one  Uke  this.  Canon  I  .  .  .  .  and  you  I  .  .  .  . 
He  my  dearest  friend  I  You,  well,  you  know  what  I 
feel  about  you.  Yet  you  two  have  deceived  me  I 
Sprung  this  amazing  thing  on  me.  Why  I  I  can't 
understand  it  ...  .  Good  God  1  I  love  that  fellow  I 
.  .  .  .he  could ?  " 

"Oh,  Charlie,  dear  friend,  you  go  too  fast.  Don't 
judge  or  misjudge.  Nothing  is  as  you  think.  He  did  not 
deceive  you  ....  nor  did  I.  That  night  you  offered  to 
help  me  and  I  accepted,  I  ....  /  didn't  know  that  this 
wonderful  thing  was  going  to  happen  to  me  ...  .  and  he 
knows  nothing.    It  is  my  secret.' 

Bramham  digested  these  things  as  best  he  might.  Later 
he  said : 

"  Well  he's  got  to  know— and  I  shall  tell  him.  Why, 
he's  not  that  sort  of  fellow  at  all,  Rosalind  ....  he  would 
throw  everything  to  Hades  for  the  sake  of  a  woman  he 
loved  ....  and,  of  course,   he  loves  you,   and  would 

be  here  with  you  if  he  knew The  whole  thing  is 

the  craziest  mjrstery  I  ever  heard  of  ....  0/  course,  he 
can't  know  ....  but  I  shall  tell  him,  if  I  have  to  go  up 
to  Borapota  after  him." 

"  Never,  never  I "  said  she.  "  No  one  shall  ever  tell 
him.  It  is  my  secret.  You  dare  not  interfere.  I  would 
never  forgive  you." 

He  turned  away  from  her,  angry,  sore,  bitterly  puzzled. 

"  Oh,  Charlie,"  she  said  wistfully.    "  Don't  be  angry. 

Thisis»»yUfe — ^my  secret Leave  me  to  do  as  seems 

best  to  me  ...  .  Tell  me,"  she  said  softly,  "  how  did 
you  know  that  my  child  ....  is  ....  Ats  son  ?  " 
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"  Know  ?  Why,  anyone  would  know.  He  is  the  dead 
knage — and  there  are  Eve  Carson's  eyes  staring  at  me.  No 
two  men  in  the  world  have  eyes  like  that." 

"  Are  they  not  beautiful  ?    And  yet  so  strange  l^one 

blue  and  one  brown  !    I  never "  she  stopped  suddenly. 

She  had  almost  told  Bramham  that  she  did  not  know  that 
Carson's  eyes  looked  thus,  since  she  had  never  seen  them, 
except  in  the  darkness.  But  much  as  she  liked  Bramham, 
she  could  not  share  with  him  that  strange,  sweet  secret. 

Only  one  more  question  Bramham  asked  her. 

"  Was  it  Karri  you  told  me  of  that  night,  Rosalind  ? — 
the  man  you  loved  ?  " 

"  Yes,'  she  said.  "  The  only  man  I  have  ever  loved, 
or  will  love." 

She  dined  with  Bramham,  after  all,  and  before  they 
parted  she  had  bound  him  by  every  oath  he  honoured 
never  to  reveal  her  secret  to  Carson. 

"  If  you  do,"  she  passionately  told  him,  "  you  may 
precipitate  both  him  and  me  into  terrible  misery,  and 
neither  of  us  would  forgive  you.  We  should  probably 
hate  you  for  ever.  Leave  alone  things  that  you  do  not 
imderstand  ....  How  should  you  understand  I  You 
have  accidentally  touched  on  the  fringe  of  a  strange 
story  ....  something  you  would  never  have  known 
except  by  accident.  For  I  don't  intend  the  world  to  know 
this  when  it  knows  me  some  day,  Charlie." 

"  Why  ?  "  said  he,  looking  keenly  at  her.  "  Are  you 
ashamed  of  your  child  ?  " 

"  Ashamed  !  "  she  laughed  happily.  "  Ashamed  of  the 
greatest  joy  that  ever  came  to  a  woman ;  the  son  of  the 
man  she  loves  ?  " 

A  happy  look  came  into  his  face,  too,  for  the  first  time 
since  he  iiad  known  the  truth. 

"  That's  the  spirit  I  If  a  woman  has  the  courage  ta 
take  the  big  jump,  she  should  have  the  giit  to  face  the 
fences  all  round  the  course  ....  but  I  don't  believe 
many  do ;  and  you  can't  blame  them  for  that  either. 
Rosalind,  I  want  to  tell  you  something.  I'm  a  rich  man, 
a.  .d  I  ....  I  have  no  children."  He  swallowed  an  odd 
sound  in  his  throat  and  averted  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  but 
went  on  calmly  :  "I  long  ago  made  up  my  mind  to  leave 
every  rap,  when  I  die,  to  women  who  have  done  what  you 
have  done — and  had  U  suffer  for  it." 

She  looked  at  him  thoughtfully  for  awhile. 
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r»n  Jf  *i^  y°"  '""''.''  ^  *^°"S.  Charlie.  People  would 
ca^l  It  putting  a  pronium  on  sin,  and— you  couldn't  reaUy 

T^?ri^h.i;?"!f"7'"*  ^''^"'^-  Nothing  could  help  her. 
The  nght  land  of  woman  would  value  her  suffering  more 

«^J^'"'*  """"7'  *^.¥^^  """■"  Then,  as  she  ^w  his 
saddened  face,  she  said,  "  Help  the  little  love-babies,  if 
you  hke,  and  brmg  them  up  to  be  as  kind  and  sweet  a 

i^nA^u^'^  ■"'  *"  ''T'? "    Impulsively  he  put  his 

hand  on  hers  lying  on  the  dinner-table.  J       f        » 

Let  me "  he  began. 

"  But  never  offer  to  help  my  love-baby "  she  said 
T^T^^y-  X  *^J.°"?  as  he  has  a  mother  to  work  for  him, 
and  a  kuig  for  his  father  somewhere  in  the  world  " 


CHAPTER  XIX 

Hncl''*  ^5^D  ^  ^P^^J^^  season  at  the  Lyceum  drew  to  a 
close,  and  RavenhJl  re-formed  his  company  to  tour  the 
provmces.  ■' 

Many  of  those  who  had  worked  with  him  throughout 
the  se.-..son  were  moneyed  girls,  with  such  a  passi?n  for 
the  stage,  that  they  were  only  too  glad  to  give  their  ser- 
vices—  walkmg-on,    dancing,  and  understudying— with- 

thi.  "^'  %^^^  ^f  °*  **»«  experience  in  a  London 
tneatre ,  and  it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  the 
manager  to  have  composed  his  touring  company  largely 
of  such  people.  But  he  happened  to  be  a  man  >»dth  a  big 
heart  for  the  strugglers  of  the  profession;  those  who 
wwe  m  It  for  the  love  of  their  art,  too,  but  incidentally 
obhged  to  make  a  living.  And  so,  though  he  did  not 
msdam  to  employ  occasional  rich  amateurs,  he  never 
aUowed  them  to  usurp  the  work  of  legi'^mate  actors  and 
O.C  tresses. 

In  making  a  selection  of  people  who  would  be  useful 
to  him  by  reason  of  their  looks,  or  talent,  or  both,  he 
included  Poppy  on  his  list,  and  forthwith  she  received  a 
mue  notice  during  the  last  London  week  to  the  effect  that 
11  she  cared  to  go  on  tour  (with  the  hope  of  advancement 
11  she  studied)  the  offer  was  open  to  her.  But  the  salary 
offered  was  smaller  than  she  had  been  receiving,  and  she 
knew  that  it  was  useless  to  think  of  travelling  with  her 
smaU  Pat  and  supporting  herself  and  him  on  it.  (Raven- 
hiU  was  unaware,  of  course,  that  there  was  any  question 
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of  supporting  a  child.)  She  was  obliged  to  refuse  the 
ofier. 

With  the  closing  of  the  theatre  the  face  of  the  future 
took  on  a  blank  and  appalling  expression.  Exercising  the 
greatest  economy,  she  had  yet  not  been  able  to  save  more 
than  three  pounds  out  of  her  long  engagement ;  and  she 
knew  not  where  the  next  money  was  to  come  from.  The 
stories  she  wrote  still  faithfully  returned.  The  "  Book 
of  Poems,"  the  one  brave  string  in  her  viol  of  hope,  had 
been  lost.  The  publisher  said  that  it  was  only  mislaid 
and  might  be  found  at  any  moment :  but  Poppy  felt  a 
sick  certainty  that  she  would  never  hear  of  or  see  her 
darling  book  again.  Most  foolishly,  she  had  kept  no 
copy  of  it,  and  though  she  believed  that  by  turning  up  the 
pn^es  of  her  memory  she  might  re-write  it,  she  could  not 
spare  the  time  it  would  cost  to  do  this.  Even  if  she  had 
the  necessary  leisiure,  she  despaired  of  ever  writing  her 
poems  again  in  all  their  first  perfection — a  thought  would 
surely  be  lost  here,  a  line  missug  there  I 

Heart-broken,  rage  seized  her  when  she  first  received 
the  news.  She  saw  a  red  haze  before  her  eyes  as  in  the 
days  when  she  hated  "  Aunt  Lena,"  and  she  longed  for  a 
hammer  and  the  publisher's  head  on  a  block.  Afterwards 
she  achieved  calmness  that  was  not  resignation,  and  went 
to  interview  the  publisher  and  find  out  what  he  meant  to 
do.  Apparently  he  had  not  meant  to  do  anything  except 
take  up  the  bland  and  Micawberesque  attitude  of  waiting 
for  the  book  to  "  turn  up."  But  Poppy's  heart  was  full 
of  the  rage  and  fear  of  a  mother-woU  who  sees  famine 
ahead,  and  though  she  successfully  hid  these  primitive 
emotions  under  a  composed  manner,  there  was  a  feverish 
urgency  about  her  which,  strangely  convincing,  subtly 
communicated  itself  to  the  publisher,  so  that  presently, 
quite  unintentionally,  he  found  himself  promising  (m 
the  event  of  the  book  not  being  found  within  three  months) 
to  pay  her  a  sum  to  be  agreed  upon,  but  not  less  than 
twenty  pounds.  In  the  meantime,  he  engaged,  if  the  book 
should  "  turn  up,"  to  read  it  and  make  her  a  conscieniicus 
offer  for  it.  He  did  not  forget  to  add  that  poems  were 
unmarketable  ware  at  the  best  of  times,  and  that  he 
could  not  hold  out  hope  of  any  specially  high  price  for 
hers. 

With  these  conditions  Poppy  was  fain  to  be  content, 
though  there  was  poor  comfort  in  them  for  her.    Three 
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nn^xiths  IS  not  long  if  fame  and  name  wait  at  the  end.  But 
It  IS  a  long  tmie  tojwait  for  twenty  pounds.  And  it  is  too 
long  to  starve.  In  a  panic  she  started  out  once  more  on 
the  dreary  round  of  agents'  offices  and  theatres.  At  the 
end  of  a  week's  wasted  walking,  and  talking,  chill  despair 
began  to  eat  its  way  into  her  brave  heart ;  in  the  second 
week  the  chill  was  freezing  bitter  cold  that  enwrapped, 
and  seemed  to  paralyse  her  senses,  so  that  she  could  feel 
nothmg  but  dull  fear,  not  for  herself,  but  for  Uttle  crowing 
merry  Pat.  At  that  time  her  thoughts  turned  to  Bramham, 
her  fnend.  But  he  was  gone,  and  she  knew  not  where  to 
hnd  him.  He  had  bidden  her  good-bye  and  sailed  for 
south  Amenca  on  a  prolonged  visit.  It  would  be  many 
months  before  he  returned  to  Durban. 

In  the  third  week,  while  she  was  eking  out  her  last  ten 
shillmgs,  still  desperately  seeking  work  at  the  theatres, 
She  met  in  the  Strand  a  girl  who  had  been  with  her  at 
the  Lyceum— one  of  Ravenhill's  moneyed  girls,  pretty 
and  charming,  with  a  host  of  friends  and  acquaintances 
of  whom  she  bitterly  complained  that  they  would  not 
allow  her  to  fulfil  her  destiny  and  become  a  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt. She  and  Poppy  had  shared  the  same  mirror  in  a 
Lyceum  dressmg-room,  and  become  friendly  over  their 
make-up  "  boxes. 

By  many  little  marks  and  signs  that  women  judge  on, 
Manon  Ashley  had  concluded  that  Miss  Chard  needed  every 
penny  of  the  small  salary  she  earned.  Her  idea  was  that 
Poppy  probably  had  an  invalid  mother  or  sister  to  sup- 
port ;  and  she  had  often  wished  for  an  opportunity  to 
lend  a  helping-hand  to  a  girl  whom  she  sincerely  liked  and 
admu-ed.  When,  in  the  Strand,  she  met  Poppy,  pale 
and  harassed,  in  worn  shoes  and  an  unseasonable  gown 
a  thought  shot  through  her  quick  mind  and  she  advanced 
gaily,  holding  out  her  hands. 

„  "  You  are  the  very  girl  I  wanted  to  see,"  she  cried. 
Come  mto  '  Slater's  '  for  tea,  and  do  see  if  you  can  help 
me  magr«ai  difficulty." 

While  Poppy  took  off  her  gloves  Marion  Ashley  poured 
out  the  tea  and  her  tale.  It  transpired  that  she  had  a 
cousin  who  was  young  and  pretty  and  rich,  but  with  a 
broken  back.  She  had  injured  herself  in  the  hunting-field 
and  would  never  be  able  to  walk  again. 

"  Ever  since,  she  has  become  the  most  awful  peevish 
creature  in  the  world,  poor  thing,  and  one  can't  be  sur- 
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pnsed  at  that  I  But  no  one  can  put  up  with  her  temper, 
and  no  one  will  stay  with  her.  though  she  has  had  com- 
panion after  companion.  She  insists  on  their  being  young 
aad  pretty,  and  afterwards  she  is  jealous  of  them  and  fires 
them  out.  Then  her  mother  and  her  husband  come  and 
fetch  me  round,  no  matter  where  I  am,  and  really,  you  know, 
dear,  it's  a  littte  hard  on  me  to  have  my  career  interfered 
with  .  ...  It  isn't  as  though  I  can  be  of  any  real  use, 
for  Frances  is  jealous  of  me,  too,  if  I  am  in  the  house 
"""ch.  Well,  I'm  lookiiTg  out  for  someone  for  her  now, 
and — I  thought  perhaps  yci  could  help  me.  Do  sav  vou 
can  ?  "  '  ■' 

She  looked  appealingly  at  ti.-.  pale  face  opposite  her, 
but  Poppy  gave  no  sign.  She  hi.d  considered  the  matter 
rapidly,  but— companionships  were  badly  paid,  as  a  rule 
and  she  would  have  to  be  separated  from  her  little  Pat. 
Manon  Ashley's  face  fell. 

"To  tell  the  truth,  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  thought  you 
might  undertake  it  yourself.  Of  course,  I  know  you're 
far  too  good  for  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  I  thought  you 
might  make  a  stop-gap  of  it— and  the  salary  would  be  good 
—a  hundred  a  year  Frances  pays,  and  you'd  have  no 
expenses.  ' 

Poppy's  face  changed.  A  hundred  a  year  I  If  she  must 
part  with  Pat  that  would  at  least  ensure  him  a  home 
mthe  country,  and  she  could  save  the  rest. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you.  Miss  Ashley  ....  Will  vou 
let  me  thmk  it  over  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yesr-anything,  if  you  will  only  take  it  on.  I  should 
be  so  glad.  Her  husband  is  always  round  bothering  the 
life  out  of  me  to  find  someone.    Oh  I    I  must  tell  you 

•  ^:v.*^^®'*  •"•*  *^8  beside  Frances'  temper  .  .  .  .  h$ 

is  diflScult. '  '^ 

''  Bad-tempt  >d,  too  ?  "  smiled  Poppy. 

'Far  from  it— altogether  too  good-tempered  and 
f.scinating— especially  where  a  pretty  girl  is  concerned, 
tn  fact,  my  dear,  he's  rapid— and  Frances  is  jealous; 
=o  there  you  have  the  trouble  in  a  nutshell.    Tiresome, 

if"  J      T>  ^^^  ^  *®^  *°  '"'°w  ^^^^  tilings  before- 

hand.   But  I  daresay  you'll  be  able  to  keep  him  in  his 
place. 

This  information  depressed  Poppy  more  than  a  little, 
bhe  was  beginning  to  realize  that  whether  she  liked  them 
or  not,  she  attracted  men,  and  she  would  rather  have  heard 
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of  some  pkce  where  there  was  no  man  on  the  scene.  As 
It  happened,  she  was  still  smarting  from  an  experience  of 
the  night  before.  She  had,  in  mistake,  opened  the  door  of 
a  first-class  carriage  in  the  underground  station  at  Victoria. 
She  speedUy  closed  it,  but  the  one  occupant,  a  man,  had 
had  time  to  observe  her,  and  instantly  he  whipped  the 
door  open  again  and  was  out  on  the  platform.  A  minute 
afterwards  she  found  an  almost  emptv  "third"  and 
stepped  into  it  just  as  the  train  started!  someone  hard  on 
her  heels.  When  she  looked  up  there  was  the  first-class 
passenger  opposite,  smiling  at  her.  For  the  rest  of  the 
journey  he  made  ardent  love  to  her  with  his  eyes,  and  she 
sat,  flammg  and  paling  there  with  anger.  The  man  was 
serenely  handsome,  a  gentleman  in  appearance  at  least, 
but  his  eyes  had  a  look  that  angered  and  terrified  her ; 
a  look  tiiat  now  she  seemed  to  know  the  meaning  of. 

"  It  is  terrible  to  have  no  innocence  left  I  to  know  the 
meamng  of  a  man  like  that  t  "  she  thought  shudderingly, 
and  she  would  not  meet  his  eyes.  Only  she  resolved  that 
always  she  would  turn  her  feet  away  from  the  paths  fre- 
auented  by  men. 

^    "  Where  does  your  cousin  live  ?  "  she  asked  at  last. 
Porhaps  id  better  go  and  see  her,  if  I  make  up  my 
mmd  I  can  take  the  engagement." 

"Yes,  do.  dear— Lower  Sloane  Street— I'll  write  the 
number  down  lor  you.  I  must  fly  now  for  rehearsal.  I'm 
gomg  to  be  in  the  new  romantic  play  at  The  York.  Send 
me  a  line  there  after  you've  seen  Frances.  Do  take  it 
on,  there's  a  darling — good-bye." 

Poppy  spent  the  afternoon  crooning  and  weeping  over 
Pat's  head.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  died  a  little  death 
every  time  she  thought  of  parting  with  him.  But— was 
It  not  true  that  the  little  face  had  lost  some  of  its  pink 
tints  of  late  ? — that  the  odd  eyes  were  growing  larger  ? 
After  she  had  dried  her  desperate  tears  and  could  trust 
herself  to  speak  equably  and  '•easonably,  she  called  Mrs. 
Prmt  mto  consultation. 

Mrs.  Print  had  a  sister-in-law  who  lived  in  a  rose-clad 
cottage  in  Surrey,  and  adored  babies.  Poppy  had  often 
seen  and  talked  to  her,  and  let  her  take  Pat  out: 
for  she  came  up  tn  London  constantly  to  try  to  beguile 
Mrs.  Print  to  part  with  one  of  her  little  boys--even  the 
vivacious  Jimmy  would  have  been  made  welcome. 
Mrs.  Print  assured  Poppy  that  no  Book's  baby  would  be 
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better  looked  after  than  a  child  in  Sarah  Print's  care,  and 
that  she  (Poppy)  could  go  and  stay  down  in  the  little 
rose-dad  cottage  whenever  she  was  free,  for  Sarah  had 
lots  of  room,  a  lovely  garden,  and  corn-fields  all  round 
her. 

"  You  can't  see  nothing  but  'ills  and  corn-fields  where- 
sumever  you  look  I  It  would  drive  me  off  my  nut  to  live 
there  a  week,  but  Sarah  likes  it.  You  tike  baby  down 
and  go  and  'ave  a  look  to-morrow,  ma'am." 

"  Nothing  but  hills  and  corn-fields  I  " 

The  words  brought  a  mist  over  Poppy's  eyes.  Thai 
was  what  -he  wanted  for  her  son.  She  kissed  him  and 
asked  Mrs.  Print  to  mind  him  for  an  hour  while  she  went 
to  Sloane  Street. 


In  a  bright  room,  among  flowers,  the  invalid  woman  lay 
on  a  couch,  with  an  embroidered  coverlet  of  crimson  satin 
drawn  up  to  her  chin.  Her  face  was  pale  and  petulant, 
with  great  brown  eyes  that  roamed  restlessly  and  were  full 
of  peevish  misery.  She  was  of  tlie  fickle,  impetuous  nature 
that  indulges  in  groundless  hates  and  likings,  and  the 
moment  she  saw  Poppy  standing  there,  she  put  out  her 
hands  feverishly,  as  if  for  somethmg  she  had  long  wanted. 
^°PPy.  indeed,  was  sweet  and  dewy-looking,  as  always 
when  she  came  from  her  little  love-baby,  and  now  the 
added  beauty  of  courageous  renouncement  lighted  her  lilac 
eyes. 

"Ah  I  I  know  you  are  the  girl  Marion  was  talking 
about,"  cried  the  invalid.  "  You  mil  come,  won't  you? 
How  lovely  you  are — I  shall  just  love  having  you  with  me  I 
Come  and  sit  here  where  I  can  see  you — but  don't  look  at 
me  ;  I  can't  bear  to  be  looked  at.' 

Poppy  sat  down  by  the  couch  and  submitted  to  being 
stared  at,  even  touched  by  the  pale,  restless  hands.  Mrs. 
Chesney  did  most  of  the  talking.  She  only  required  a 
monosyllable  here  and  there,  and  her  manner  varied  oddly, 
from  a  cold  hauteur  which  she  vainly  tried  to  make  in- 


different,  to  entreaty  that  was  almost  servile. 
"  Do  you  like  reading  aloud  ?  "  she  demanded, 

K„*„,.  r. ^A ,.  -ontinued  swiftly  :  "  Oh,  u^,^ 

a't— of  course,  everybody  hates 


before  Poppy  could  speak,  continued  swiftly  :  "  Oh,  never 
mind,  I  don  t  care  if  you  don'*      '  ... 

it.    Can  you  play  ?  " 
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Thii  time  ihe  waited  for  an  answer  and  Pimn„  ...^... 
y«,  wa.  waved  toward,  a  beaS  ErS  fffit^^ 
■  !.".  "'"*?•    T*'''"«  off  her  glove.,  she  went  ova-^  it 
mdodToTKSd'^T^**"  '^  ''"°  a  ^Hd  hTuntiii 

offaS''hMt^"\'/°PPy  'f?^'^*^  *°  *«**  «he  opening 

ii  (^  to  klr«f*''^\'^^  ^*- ' .  ^hat  she  m  J  thfnk  of 
^  i^iS.  ^  l'**'"  "^  •'"•«  loved  body,  health  for 
!Sk  to  a  '*~*  ""  ••  "°"«y  ^o  "««?  he^W  alive  to 
As  she  rose  from  the  piano  there  was  a  praver  of  thank, 
fuhu^  on  her  Ups  for  this  fresh  chance  to  2^e  A  dSr 
opened  «md  a  man  came  nonchalantly  in.  ^' 

-«h?  ii  ^  I    S"*  *'"'  ^^*"''-       This  is  Miss  Chard 
I^hiiLSd^  "^  "'*  companion.    Miss  Chard- 

.Poppy  bowed  to  the  man,  meeting  the  amused  cvnici^m 

1  fLfel^^^^y^-    N°*  ^y  *ord  or  looHd  shXt  ay 
the  fact  that  she  had  ever  seen  him  before.    But  thankfa^ 

lowe^  ***y  "  *"^'  *"**  *»"•=«  ">«>'«  »»>«  face  oTthe  fut?ri 
unJ^^Safw^cSai""  "'  *'^  *'^"*'"^  ^  *'''' 

sh?s|is.^cK?tehS-woteffi^^^^^^ 

when  the  engagement  could  be  finaUy^aS^S  ^' 

It  would  have  been  awkward  and  painful  to  have  told 

the  sick  woman  now  that  she  was  not  able  to  aS  the 

mSS^'i^^^rho^^.^.^-  '^'-^  andtu?d%TS.uS 

have'^cSSi^'^Si^h  °  '*^**  ^"'S''*  *^=^*  circumstances 
p™!.  «»«ired  which  prevent  me  from  coming "  was 
Poppy  s  thought  as  she  said  good-bye  ^ 

"  nhT**!*}!'  l>^  *«ice,"  s^d  Mrs'  r.esney. 
Oh  I    1 11  see  Miss  Chard  down      said  rhp«nA«    k„* 
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The  next  day  the  waited  at  the  York  Theatre  and  law 
Uarion  Aihley  after  reheanal. 

"  I  wanted  to  thank  you,"  the  said,  "  and  to  tell  vou 
that  after  all  I  couldn't  undertake  that  companionship. 
Something  has  happened  that  makes  it  impossible  for  me 
to  leave  home.    I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Chesney  last  night." 

The  brightness  of  Marion's  smile  was  dashed  for  an 
Instant,  but  she  speedily  recovered. 

"  Never  mind  :  a  lucky  thing  has  happened  here.  One 
of  the  walking-on  girls  dropped  out  to-day  and  they  want 
another.  Mr.  Lingard  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  he's  sure 
to  have  you  when  he  sees  you — you'^■e  just  the  face  for 
romantic  drama.  Ccme  along  ana  see  him  ;  he  went  into 
his  office  a  minute  ago— don  t  forget  to  say  you've  been 
with  Ravenhill." 

And  so  through  Marion  Ashley's  kindly  offices  Poppy 
found  herself  once  more  ugning  a  contract  to  "  walk-on- 
and-understudy  "  at  a  guinea  a  week  I 

But  the  romantic  drama  was  an  unromantic  failure. 

Long  before  the  end  of  the  first  week,  the  principals 
were  looking  at  each  other  with  blank  faces,  and  holding 
condavts  in  each  other's  dressing-rooms  for  the  purpose 
of  exchanging  opinions  and  reports  on  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  the  run.  In  the  "  walkers-on  "  room  they  gave  it 
three  weeks,  and  that  playing  to  "  paper  houses  "  every 
night. 

Marion  Ashley  m>  t  Poppy  in  the  wings  during  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  wait  that  occurred  in  the  second  act. 

"  Isn't  this  an  awful  disappointment  ? "  she  said. 
"  Have  you  anything  in  view,  dear,  if  we  come  to  a  full- 
stop  here  ?  " 

'  Nothing  I  "  said  Poppy,  with  a  brave,  careless  smile. 
"  Divil  a  thing  I  " 

"  Well  .  .  .  wouldn't  you  ....  what  about  Mrs. 
Chesney  7  She's  hankering  after  you  still.  In  fact,  she 
appears  to  have  developed  a  craze  for  your  society.  She 
wrote  to  me  this  morning,  asking  me  to  search  you  out." 

Poppy  flushed  slightly.    "  I  m  afraid  I  should  be  a 

"    ■  "■  Marion 


failure'  as  a  companion,''  was  all  she  could  say 
looked  at  her  with  curiosity,  vexation. 

The  next  day  a  terrible  thing  happened.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  short  life  little  Pat  was  ill.  Not  very 
ill,  just  white  and  listless  and  disinclined  to  eat.  Poppy, 
like  a  pale  and  silent  ghost,  held  him  in  tender  arms  every 
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JT^tt  .,*•'*  day  except  while  he  riept.  when  for  hit 
own  »alce  she  put  him  into  hit  bed,  but  hovered  new 
r""«=»»".8.  Pjayng.  Mrs.  Print  pooh-poohed  th?ricknSi 
VIILI^I^  ''1'  teething.fever,  bSTthe^Ud-eyed  mo?hS 
beffied   her  to  50  out   and   find  a  doctor.^  A  grave 

fdlting         *"  '  ""^  ^  ^"""^  *"«  not  com- 

h.Li    i*  "?* /*yy  "l-  ''"*  ^«  **"*»  ««>■    London  it 
hardly  the  right  place  for  babies  at  this  time  of  the  ytu 

r.^^'t  ^*!f  ''/"^u?r'w'°'  ''"■  *°  «°  *°  *•»«  the**™.  Poppy 
??^!^^*''*  ^u-l^^'^K^l*-  P^"*  »"«  "><»«  to  watch  ov« 
he  slecpmg  child.  It  broke  her  heart  to  leave  him  but 
there  was  nothmg  else  to  be  done.  She  might  forfeit  her 
engagement  if  she  did  not  appear  at  the  tWe  '  or  al 

nZi'Ji^fl  f''  "^"l^  '""■**'*  P*rt  °^  her  salary,  Md  she 
needed  that  more  than  ever. 

♦„^j!*iu'?''  *  halfpenny  tram  to  Victoria  Street,  meaninc 
to  walk  from  there  to  the  theatre.  Someone  h^d  left  an 
evenmg  paper  on  the  seat,  and  she  took  it  up  to  glance  at 
mitM  yftf"'""**.  and  see  if  any  hope  for  the  future 
^^^^P^^^}""""  *'"'"•  As  she'^turned  over  the 
pagM  her  distracted  eyes  caught  the  impression  of  a  name 

i3,  J**'"  P™'  .  •^''6^  *'"°"8  ^v«"al  other  names.  She 
looked  agam,  and  flame  came  into  her  face,  light  to  her 
eyes.  ^ 

5»r  Evelyn  Carson  I  His  name  was  on  the  Birthday  LUt 
of  Honours     He  had  been  made  a  baronet  for  drvUes 

?nlH  fn  K  •  1?  "It  ^^"^K  biographical  paragraph  which 
told  in  bnef  outhne  of  his  daring  expedition  into 
Borapota ;  of  the  extraordinary  personal  influence  he 
had  speedily  acqmred  over  the  warlike  people  of  that 
country  and  of  the  remarkable  concessions  he  had 
gained  for  the  Empu-e  He  had,  in  fact,  without  blood- 
*h«l.  or  political  complications,  succeeded  in  estabUshing 
a  British  Protectorate  m  a  rich  and  profitable  country 
.  At  the  end  of  the  column  there  was  a  further  piece  of 
information  concerning  Carson.  It  was  embodied  in  a 
cablegram  from  Durban,  which  stated,  with  the  convincing 
brevity  peculiar  to  cables,  that  Sir  Evelyn  Carson,  havinl 
arrived  from  Borapota,  was  to  be  married  immediately 
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to  Miss  May  Mappin,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  late 
Mr.  Isaac  Mappin,  former  Mayor  of  Durban. 


On  her  dressing-table  at  the  theatre  Poppy  found  a 
little  envelope,  pale-tan  in  colour,  containing  a  week's 
salary  and  a  note  from  the  manager,  sa}dng  that  after  the 
next  night  (Saturday)  the  play  would  be  taken  ofi  the 
lx>ards ;  no  further  salanes  would  be  paid.  Every 
member  of  the  company  had  received  a  similar  notice. 

During  the  wait  in  the  second  act  she  sought  out  Marion 
Ashley. 

"  Does  Mrs.  Chesney  still  want  me  ?  "  she  briefly  inquired, 
and  Marion  turned  to  her  eagerly. 

"  Of  course  she  does.  Will  you  go  ?  Oh,  you  dear 
Kirl  I  I'm  so  glad.  When  will  you  be  able  to  tJike  up  your 
r  osidence  with  her  ?  " 

"  On  Monday  next,  I  think.  I  can't  go  before  as  I  have 
to  ...  .  take  some  one  ....  who  is  ill  ...  .  into  the 
country.  I  shall  stay  a  day  there  only  ....  unless, 
unless  ....  the  ....  person  is  ...  .  vorse." 

"  And  if  the  person  is  better  ?  "  asked  Marion  quickly. 
"  Oh,  my  dear,  you  won't  fail  poor  Frances,  will  you,  if 
you  can  help  it  ?  " 

"  No."  Poppy  spoke  in  a  perfectly  caim  and  com- 
posed voice  now,  though  her  eyes  were  s:range  to  see. 
"  If  I  am  alive,  and  have  any  reason  to  wish  to  continue 
living,  you  may  rely  upon  me  not  to  fail  Mrs.  Chesney." 

Marion  did  not  qmte  understand  this,  but  she  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  some  man  Miss  Chard  was  in  love 
with  was  desperately  ill,  and  that  that  accounted  for  her 
distraught  look  and  strange  words. 
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PART    IV 

"  This  bitter  love  is  sorrow  in  all  lands, 
Draining  of  eyelids,  wringing  of  drenched  bands, 
Sighing  of  hearts  and  filling  np  of  graves." 
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CHAPTER  XX 

On  a  January  night  in  1898,  Charles  Bramham  was  smokine 
and  wnting  in  the  dining-room  of  Sea  House. 

All  the  doors  and  windows  were  open  :  his  coat  was  off  ■ 
his  white  silk  shirt  gaped  at  the  neck  and  the  sleeves  were 
turned  up.  Mosquitoes  in  vicious  clouds  proclaimed  with 
shrill  treble  voices  their  intention  to  make  a  dash  for 
his  throat  and  hands  as  soon  as  they  could  find  a  way 
through  the  tobacco  smoke.  ' 

It  had  been  a  pitiless  day— the  sun  a  ball  of  brass,  and 
the  thermometer  at  eighty-five  degrees— but  the  evening 
sea-breeze  had  reduced  the  temperature  by  five  degrees^ 
Wying  ants  and  gnats  of  every  description  were  flinging 
themselves  at  the  electric-lights,  and  a  bat  circled  mono- 
tonously round  the  ceiling.  But  Bramham  wrote  and 
smoked  placidly  on.  A  little  stack  of  a  dozen  or  more 
hnished  letters  stood  at  his  elbow,  and  he  was  busy  on  his 
last  now— one  to  his  brother  in  England. 

"Read  the  Field  for  December  i6th.  There  are 
two  letters  about  American  cartridges  for  shot-guns— 
they  ve  impressed  me  very  much,  and  for  long  shots  at 
grouse  and  driven  partridge,  I  am  certain  they'U  be 
better  than  anything  we've  had  yet." 

As  he  made  his  period  voices  and  steps  advanced  upon 
him,  and  he  blew  an  opening  through  the  smoke  to  get  a 
view  of  the  doorway.  Entered  Carson  and  Luce  Abinger 
with  scowls  upon  their  brows. 

•■  c*^'*'  ^2"  ^"r^*'  ^^y  ^"'^  '  "  growled  Abinger  amiably 
bitting  here  in  your  shirt  sleeves,  and  neglecting  the 
decencies  of  civilized  Ufe."  They  distributed  them«:lves 
upon  chairs  and  proceeded  to  add  to  the  density  of  the 
atmosphere.  ^ 

"  Yes,  I  know."  said  Bramham,  pushing  back  his  chair 
and  regarding  them— "  a  boiled  shirt  with  a  flopping 
front  to  It  like  yours,  and  poker  with  a  lot  of  perpetu^ 
powlers.  What  made  you  leave  the  delights  of  the  Club 
to  come  and  spoil  my  mail-night  ?  " 
"  Capron,"  said  Abinger  laconically. 
223 
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"  What  I   again  ?  A  repetition  of  last  night  ?  " 

Bramham  shot  a  glance  at  Carson,  but  the  latter's  face 
expressed  nothing  more  than  ennui :  he  had  put  his  head 
far  back  in  his  chair,  and  was  smoking  ceilingwards, 
following  the  )?yrations  of  the  bat  with  a  contemplative 
eye. 

"  A  repetition  of  every  night  until  he  gets  knocked  on 
the  head  by  some  fellow  whose  temper  isn't  so  sweet  a.** 
mine."  Abinger's  smile  was  not  s:ductive.  "  He  as  good 
as  told  me  that  I  had  an  ace  up  my  sleeve,  and  later,  he 
suggested  that  Carson  had  better  not  play  for  such  high 
stakes  in  r.ac«  he  shouldn't  ftnd  it  convenient  to  pay.  We 
discovered  that  we  had  a  pressing  appointment  with  you  : 
but  we  left  him  Ferrand  to  insult." 

Bramham  got  up  and  wnt  to  the  sideboard,  bringing 
glasses  and  decanters  to  the  table, 

"  Capron  isn't  built  for  too  much  com,"  he  remarked. 
"  Water-gruel  is  his  tack,  and  he  ought  to  be  put  on  to  it 
before  somebody  hurts  him." 

They  all  drank  and  smoked  again  in  reflective  concord. 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  continued  Bramham,  with  a  dreamful 
Socratic  air,  "  that  some  fellows'  tastes  and  appetites  are 
not  matched  by  their  physical  abilities.  There's  an  odd 
jumble  of  material  in  our  construction  I  It  would  be  an 
advantage  and  make  hfe  much  more  interesting,  now,  if 
all  our  anatomical  parts  were  standardized,  so  that  every 
weak  or  worn  portion  could  be  taken  out  and  renewed 
from  a  stock  controlled  by  the  highest  power,  who  would 
only  replace  the  affected  piece  if  one  had  made  a  decent 
effort  to  retain  one's  mind  and  body  in  a  healthy 
condition." 

"  Oh,  get  out  I  "  said  Abinger.  "  Is  your  name  Max 
Nordau,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Or  Slit  you  Mr.  Lecky  ?  "  derided  Carson. 

"  Ah.  well,  you  fellows  can  laugh,  but  it  would  be  a 
good  scheme  all  the  same.    Capron,  now " 

Without  warning  of  either  foot  or  voice  the  last-nanied 
peison  at  this  moment  appeared  in  the  doorway  with 
a  debonair  smile  upon  his  hps,  the  figure  of  Ferrand  behind 

"Capron.  now— is  thirsty,"  said  he.  "And  what  was 
the  interesting  remark  you  were  about  to  make,  Brammie, 
my  dear  ?  " 

"  Only    just    that,"    Bramham    responded    serenely. 
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"  That  you  were  probably  thirsty-as  usual 
self— a:.d  you,  Ferrand." 

They  draiik  and  were  seated,  and  all  smoked  less  oeare 
fuUy  now.  but  more  reflectively.  Capron  apj^^^ed  to  b^ 
the  only  person  afflicted  with  gaieti  decceur.^^  ' 

w!f  h  F  /?  '"^"  ^^'"^  '  "  he  demanded.  "  I  went 
with  Ferrand  to  see  his  patient  at  the  Roval--he"s 
actual  y  got  a  patient  !-and  what  do  you  su?Sl  saw 
while  I  was  waiting  for  him  in  Ulundi  bquare^  ?  " 

the  others  remamed  calm  and  incurious 
h.  A  f '^""'"S  girl.  Just  arrived  by  to-day's  mail- 
boat  I  found,  upon  discreet  inquiry  in  the  offire  YoL 
fellows  ought  to  see  her.  She  swung  herself  through  that 
square  hke  a  yacht  in  full-rig.  ThI  funny  part  of  it  is 
that  I  saw  her  m  Durban  a  year  or  two  back   and  she 

■^Ah,  r  forgot  1   You're  all  saints  and  celibates  here  " 
mi^flT"/'  t°'^  "P^  took  a  sardonic  tw  st      "  QuUe  a 
tTe    thrpl°'K '^f  ^°'n«".t°  <=^  you  and  Abinger  and  Eve 

fulty  proc'eeTed :'  "'"°'^^  '°  '''^'  ''"*  ^^P^""  ^P^ght- 

^.I'fr^^'^^"?^  °"'''*   *"f«  wouldn't  live  with  him    and 

another  wouldn't  live  with  his  wife,  and  the  thi  MWa 

penchant  for  the  wife  of  his  neighbour."  * 

The  withers  of  the  three  bad  men  were  aoDarpntlv 

™c"t'ski&c;h!;TT"^^"'^^^^^"t^^^^^^^^^^^ 

varying  dSSs  of  t^n  r  °"^  ^^'^  ^^  complexions  of 
himVJif  *    ^       J    t^-    *^*'^°"  seemed  to  be  composins 

whose  J^?e  Lr.*^  ""'f'''.  f'?-  ^'  '^  t™«  th^t  BraiS^^^ 
wnose  wite  had  oeen  dead  for  less  than  a  year  aoDearpH  fn 
swallow  something  unpleasant  beforThe^remarkK^ 

„/' ?°u'*  .*^y   ^^^^-  Brammie."    Capron  was   "ossewH 

m^fS"P' ■  Oh'.'  ^^ther  Celtic  voice  ;  ?<  I  <i  Jended  yoS 

S^nt  T,;  '^,!^  ^'  y°"  '''°"''J  n^t  be  too^  hard 
upon  them.    They  have  a  mot  which  they  respect  about 
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gates  and  girls.'  At  that  she  left  me  so  suddenly  that  I 
hadn't  time  to  find  out  from  her  which  of  you  is  which." 

"  P-per-haps,"  stammered  Abinger  softly,  "  if  you  ask 
us  we'll  tell  you." 

"  Well,  y-yes,"  said  Capron,  mocking  Abinger  with  the 
fearlessness  of  the  man  of  many  drinks ;  "I  think  p-per- 
haps  I  ought  to  know,  seeing  that  I  have  a  wife  myself. 

The  silence  that  ensued  had  a  quality  in  it  which  made 
it  differ  from  all  the  other  silences  of  that  evening  :  and  it 
only  lasted  a  second,  for  Carson  awoke,  and  he  and  Bram- 
ham  rose  abruptly  and  spoke  together. 

"  I  am  going  to  bed,"  said  one. 

"  I  must  finish  my  mail,"  said  tue  other ;  and  added, 
"  Don't  go  to  bed,  Carson.  I  want  your  opinion  about 
those  American  cartridges  for  shot-guns.  Would  you 
advise  me  to  have  my  guns  re-chambered  ?  "  He  put  his 
hand  •  Carson's  shuulHer  and  they  walked  away  together 
to  the  end  of  the  room. 

"  Heum  I  "  commented  Capron.  "  Commend  me  to 
a  colonial  for  good  manners  and  hospitaUty  I  "  But  both 
Abinger  and  Ferrand  had  turned  their  backs  on  him  and 
gone  into  the  verandah.  In  consideration  of  these  things 
he  helped  himself  once  more  to  Bramham's  good  whisky, 
and  presently  went  home  with  the  rest  of  his  witticisms 
unsaid,  but  far  from  being  dead  within  him. 

Insensibljr  the  others  presently  found  themselves  once 
more  in  their  chairs  in  the  dining-room.  Desire  for  sleep 
had  apparently  forsaken  Carson,  and  Brsunham's  mail 
no  longer  pressed.  They  looked  at  each  other  with  grim, 
unsmilmg  faces. 

"  What  did  you  want  to  bring  him  here  for  ?  "  demanded 
Carson  of  Ferrand,  but  the  latter  was  unabashed. 

"  I  couldn't  shaike  him,  and  I  was  tired  of  his  insults. 
It  was  indicated  that  Bram  should  have  a  turn." 

"Someone  ought  to  do  unto  him  as  was  done  unto  the 
Levite's  concubine,"  was  Abinger's  graceful  contribution. 

"  Stop  talking  about  the  fellow,"  said  Bramham 
irritably.  "  He  makes  me  tired.  If  he  hadn't  a  beautiful 
and  charming  wife  he  would  be  lynched,  and  I'd  supply 
the  rope." 

So  they  talked  about  other  things,  but  there  was  a 
notable  lack  of  charity,  divine  or  human,  about  their 
conversation,  for  Capron's  words  had  left  a  bad  taste  in 
the  mouths  of  three  of  them,  and  the  fourth  knew  it. 
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Indeed,  Ferrand  being  a  doctor,  knew  most  things  about 
his  neighbours,  and  having  Hved  in  Africa  for  a  score  of 
years,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  be  entirely  lacking  in 
mahce  and  a  touching  interest  in  other  people's  sins 
He  presently  proceeded  to  give  them  a  neighbourly  dig 

I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  girl  at  the  Royal  m^^elf. 
She  certamly  is  a  wonder.  Let  us  hope  that  all  Capron's 
legends  are  not  based  on  an  equally  good  foundation  '  " 
He  grinned  cynically  at  the  others.  It  would  have  been 
better  lor  all  bad  men  present  to  have  ignored  this  friendly 
amenity,  but  Carson  had  a  raw  place  and  didn't  Uke  it 
flicked. 

"  Hope  is  all  most  of  us  have  to  live  on  in  this  land  of 
flies  and  lies,  he  snarled.  "  We  won't  rob  you  of  your 
income,  Ferrand."  ■' 

"  Bite  on  that  I  "  added  Bramham  without  any  polish 
of  manner.  ^  '^ 

Capron  had  certainly  succeeded  in  leaving  an  atmo- 
sphere of  imtabiUty  behind  him.  Only  Abinger  remained 
impassive,  and  suavely  demanded  a  description  of  the 
girl.  Ferrand,  amongst  other  things,  was  something  of  a 
poet :  fire  came  into  his  eye. 

"  She's  pale,  but  she  glows  Uke  a  rose  :  she  has  chaste 
eyes,  but  there  is  diablerie  in  the  turn  of  her  lip  She 
walls  like  a  south  wind  on  the  water,  and  she  has  a  rope 
of  black  hair  that  she  can  take  me  in  tow  with  if  she 

At  the  end  of  this  monograph  the  three  bad  men  laughed 
rudely,  but  they  avoided  looking  at  each  other ;  for  each 
had  a  curious,  half-formed  thought  in  his  mind  which  he 
wished  to  conceal. 

Bramham  thought:  "Part  of  that  might  fit  one 
woman  ....  but  it  Uterally  cwddrit  be  her  .  .  .  I 
wonder  if  I  should  go  round  and " 

"If  I  couli  be  interested  in  a  giri,"  thought  Carson,  "  I 
might  .  A  rope  0}  black  hair  I  ....  anyway,  I  have 

to  go  and  look  up  Nickab  at  the  Royal  to-morrow  " 

Could  It  possibly  be  that  devil  Poppy  ?  "  was  Abinger's 
thought.  I  shall  go  iound  and  see."  What  he  said 
was : 

"  She  must  be  a  boneless  wonder  I  "  and  the  others 
densiyely  agreed.  They  further  advised  Ferrand  to  eo 
and  b«in  Hyde  Park  with  a  sheet  of  brown  paper  over 
nun,  lite  aM  tbe  other  poets  out  of  work. 
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Subsequently  other  subjects  arose.  When  the  clock 
struck  eleven,  Ferrand  departed,  remembering  suddenly 
that  his  long-suffering  man  was  waiting  round  the  comer 
to  drive  him  home. 

Abinger  was  the  next  to  make  a  move.  His  house  on  the 
Berea  was  still  open,  and  in  charge  of  Kykie,  but  it  knew 
him  no  more.  When  he  chanced  to  come  to  Durban  from 
Johannesburg,  where  he  now  chiefly  resided,  he  slept  at 
the  club.    As   he    was    making   himself    a    last    dnnk, 

Bramham  said :  j       t        i .. 

"  Isandhlwana  nineteen  years  ago  to-day,  Luce  I 
The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  with  friendly  eyes. 
They  were  not  greatly  sympathetic,  but  brave  memones 
shared  make  a  close  bond  between  man  and  man.  Silently 
both  their  glasses  went  upwards  in  a  wordless  toast.  In 
a  moment  and  silently,  too,  Carson  was  on  his  feet.  They 
drank  to  the  men  who  died  on  Isandhlwana  Day.  After- 
wards, Bramham  and  Abinger  fell  into  talk  about  that 
year.  They  had  both  fought  in  the  Zulu  war.  Carson 
listened  with  gUnting  eyes,  the  weariness  swept  from  his 
face  for  the  first  time  that  night.  Bramham's  face  became 
like  a  boy's.  Abinger's  looks  changed,  too.  His  sneers 
were  wiped  out,  and  his  scar  took  on  the  appearance  of  one 
that  might  have  been  honourably  gained.  Once  he  laughed 
like  a  rollicking  boy. 

"  That  day  we  lay  above  Inyezan,  Bram  ....  do  you 
remember  ?  When  you  potted  the  big  fellow  in  the 
umpas  tree  ?  .  .  .  .  after  he  had  sniped  about  ten  of  our 
men  ....  by  God  I  the  cheek  of  that  brute  to  perch 
himself  up  there  within  a  hundred  yards  of  us  !  ...  .  and 
no  one  knew  where  the  shots  were  coming  from  ....  it 
was  a  miracle  you  spotted  him  in  that  thick  foliage  •  •  •  • 
he  came  down  Uke  a  fat,  black  partridge  ....  and  lay 
still  under  the  tree  ....  We  went  and  looked  at  him 
after  the  fight  was  aU  over,  Carson  ....  he  was  an 
enormous  chap  ....  the  biggest  Zulu  I  ever  saw  .  ... 
our  natives  recognized  him — chief  Gaarons,  one  of  their 
best  leaders  ....  a  sure  shot  ....  he  got  ten  of  our 
men  ....  but  Bram  got  him  all  right." 
They  sat  for  two  sohd  hours  reminiscing. 
"  You  and  Luce  have  had  some  times  together,  Charhe  I 
said  Carson,  after  Abinger  had  gone. 

"  Yes  ....  it  makes  one  feel  old — I  suppose  we  are 
getting  on.  Karri,  but  we  were  in  our  early  twenties  those 
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days  ....  Abinger  rather  younger  than  I  w!is,  per- 
haps ....  lie  w  s  a  different  fellow  then,  too — of  course, 
it  was  years  bcfoie  he  met  that  Spanish  devil  who  slashed 
his  face  open  ....  Do  you  know,  Eve,  that  when  I  was 
in  London  last  I  saw  her  dancing  in  the  old,  sweet  way  at 
the  Alhambra  ?  " 

"  I  thought  she  was  dead  ?  " 

"  So  did  I — but  she  wasn't.  She  is  now,  however 
....  dropped  down  one  night  behind  the  scenes  and 
passed  out  in  half  an  hour." 

"  Tant  mieuxl"  said  Carson  serenely.  "She  didn't 
play  according  to  rules.    Well,  I  suppose,  we  must  turn 

in,  Bram — I've  a  ton  of  things  to  do  to-morrow 

those  cases  of  guns  and  ammunition  and  stuff  are  due, 
aren't  they  ?  " 

"  Yes :  I  got  the  advice  about  them  :  they'll  be  in 
dock  to-morrow.  We'll  go  down  and  look  everything  over 
during  the  week  if  you  like.  How  long  are  you  tjoing  to 
give  yourself  before  you  go  back  ?  " 

"  Well,  my  leave  is  six  months,  you  know — one  of  them 
gone  already,  by  Jove  1  I  shall  be  about  another  three 
or  four  weeks  fixing  up  my  private  affairs  on  the  Rand 
and  getting  things  sent  off  from  here.  Then  I  propose  to 
give  myself  a  few  months  at '  home  '  before  I  go  into  exile 
for  five  years." 

"  Five  years  of  solitude  and  natives  and  pioneers  1  " 
commented  Bramham.    "  Pretty  tough  on  you  I  " 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  pity  me.  I  don't  mind  the  solitude. 
There'll  be  plenty  to  do  turning  that  little  sixty  thousand 
square  miles  into  a  civilized  centre,  now  that  we've  got 
the  roads  open.  In  five  years'  time  we  shall  have  the  rails 
laid  right  to  the  capital,  and  the  mines  in  full  swing. 
That's  the  time  I  shall  make  tracks  for  newer  scenes.  But 
in  the  meanwhile  it's  fine,  Bram.  The  fellows  that  make 
pioneers  are  the  right  stuff— yo«  know  that.  It's  the  people 
who  come  up  after  the  work  is  done  who  stick  m  my 
gizzard." 

"  I  daresay  it's  all  right,"  said  Bramham.  "  There  are 
bright  bits,  no  doubt.  And,  of  course,  you'll  get  more 
ribbons  to  tie  your  stockings  up  with  and  lockets  to  hang 
on  your  breast  when  you  come  back.  But  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  precious  lonely  life  in  the  nieantime,  and  I'm  glad 
it  isn't  mine.  Why  don't  you  take  your  wife  up  with  you. 
Karri  ?  "    He  spoke  vith  an  idle  smile,  not  looking  at 
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Carson,  but  at  his  hands  on  the  table  before  him  arranging 
cigars  in  a  box.  Carson  gave  him  a  qtiick  glance,  but  he 
laughed  carelessly. 

"  Even  if  I  possessed  such  a  luxury  I  couldn '  very  well 
ask  her  to  come  up  to  a  wild  place  like  that— for  wild  it 
will  be  for  many  a  year  yet,  thank  the  gods!  Do  you 
suppose  any  woman  would  care  about  it  ? 

I  know  half  a  dozen  who'd  jump  at  the  chance,  and 
I  expect  you  do,  too.  Women  are  fearfully  keen  on 
adventure  nowadays.  And  then  you're  an  attraction  in 
yourself,  Karri." 

"  Thanks,  old  chap  I    You're  easily  pleased,  I  m  afraid. 
Carson's  smile  was  affectionate,  but  frankly  sleepy.    He 
began  to  yawn.    Bramham,  caring  nothing  for  mnts  of 
weariness,  pursued  the  subject.  ^ 

"  Joking  apart— you  ought  to  marry.  Why  don  t  you. 
Karri  ?  "  ,       ,, 

"  For  one  thing,  I  can't  afford  it.  You  loipet  that  I  m 
not  a  bloated  nullionaire  like  you.  My  liitld  excursions 
into  different  parts  of  the  interior  were  never  cheap,  and 
the  original  expedition  into  Borapota  cost  me  pnvately 
as  much  as  it  did  the  Government,  and  since  I've  been 
Administrator  I've  found  it  a  mighty  expensive  business, 
and  you  know,  I've  never  been  a  money-hugger,  Bram. 
I  suppose  I  am  a  thousand  or  two  to  the  good  now,  apart 
from  my  shares  and  concerns  on  the  Rand,  which  wouldn't 
fetch  much  with  the  market  in  its  present  condition. 
But  how  far  would  that  go  towards  setting  up  a  minage- 
i-deux  in  the  desert?  Even  supposing  that  I  knew 
someone  anxious  to  share  it " 

"  You  have  your  salary — two  thousand  a  year,"  argued 
Bramham.  He  did  not  know  what  a  mena^e-i-deux 
was,  but  he  could  guess. 

"  So  I  have,  by  Jove  I  and  I  need  it.  If  you  think  I 
play  John  the  Baptist,when  I  take  to  the  wilderness,  Bram, 
you're  mistaken.  I  do  myself  remarkably  well  to  make 
up  for  the  lack  of  society.  If  the  soul  is  neglected,  the 
carcase  isn't.  You  come  up  and  visit  me  some  time,  old 
man.  You'll  find  all  the  blessings  of  civilization  with  me, 
except  woman." 

"  You're  a  nice  sort  of  pioneer  I  "  Bramham  said  ;  but 
he  knew  what  Carson  meant.  The  best  kit,  the  best  guns, 
and  saddlery,  and  horses  cost  money  everywhere,  and 
when  it  comes  to  transporting  them  over  a  few  thousand 
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miles  of  unbroken  roads— why,  of  course,  it  is  expensive  I 

"  I  know  all  about  that,  Carson— all  the  same,  I  think 
It  would  be  a  good  thing  if " 

Carson  interrupted  him.  "  You're  beginning  to  be  a 
nuisance,  Bram.  But  I'll  be  patient  with  you,  and  tell 
you  the  truth.  I  don't  want  a  wife,  but  the  wife,  and  I 
haven't  met  her  yet— the  woman  who  could  stand  the 
test  of  live  years  of  uxMi-and-daub,  and  boot-and-saddle, 
and  sleeping  under  the  stars  for  a  change  when  one  gets 
tired  of  the  watUe-and-dauh  ;  with  nothmg  much  to  con- 
template by  day  but  the  unlimited  horizon,  and  nothing 
much  to  hear  by  night  but  the  dirge  of  the  jackals,  and  the 
sound  of  the  wind  in  forest  trees,  or  the  rush  of  a  river. 
We  know  that  these  things  are  fine,  Bram— the  best 
you  can  get  in  a  passable  world.  But  would  they  be  fine 
with  the  wrong  woman  ? — with  any  woman  but  the  one 
who " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  got  up,  and  began  to  walk  about 
the  room.  In  the  doorway  he  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
seawards  through  the  black  night.  A  cool  wind  was 
stirring  every  paper  and  drapery  in  the  room  now,  for 
the  tide  was  full,  swirUng  and  rustling  on  the  sands  not  a 
hundred  yards  away  with  nothing  to  be  seen  in  the  black- 
ness but  a  skirl  of  white  foan;. 

"  —Who— what  ?  "  asked  Bramham  stolidly  in  the 
room  behind  him.  Carson  came  back  and  sat  on  the 
table  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  The  old  discontent 
was  on  his  face. 

"  Who  can  never  materialize  because  she's  mostly  made 
up  of  dreams." 

Bramham  laughed.  "  Mrs.  Portal  once  said  to  me, '  The 
most  wonderful  woman  in  the  world  could  not  pass  the 
standard  of  a  romantic  Irishman  :  or  come  near  the  per- 
fection of  the  dream-woman  whom  every  Irishman  has 
secretly  enshrined  in  his  heart.'  It  appears  that  she  was 
right."^ 

Carson  laughed,  too  :  but  his  face  softened. 

"  Mrs.  Portal  knows  most  thi;  js  about  Irish  and  every 
other  kind  of  men,  I  fancy.  The  wonder  is  that  she  can 
continue  to  be  charming  to  us  in  spite  of  it.  She's  the 
most  delightful  woman  in  the  world." 

Bramham  gave  him  a  shrewd  glance.  He  would  have 
givpn  half  he  possessed  to  say  at  that  moment : 

"  What  about  a  lovely  girl  who  is  drudging  away  in 
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England  to  support  your  child  ?  "  But  it  was  not  an 
ordinary  promise  that  same  girl  had  wrung  out  of  him, 
never  to  reveal  by  word  or  look  that  he  knew  her  secret. 
She  had  bound  him  by  ■  very  oath  she  could  think  of  that 
had  any  sanctity  for  a  man. 

Something  of  scorn  presently  mingled  with  the  shrewd- 
ness of  the  look  he  cast  at  Carson.  He  searched  the  dark 
face  that  had  so  much  in  it  that  was  fine  and  lovable, 
and  yet  was  marked  with  sins.  But  whatever  Carson's 
sins  were  they  did  not  give  him  peace  He  did  not  grow 
sleek  on  them.  He  had  the  weary  mouth  and  haggard 
eyes  of  the  man  with  the  dual  nature,  a  finer  self  per- 
petually at  war  with  a  baser,  sometimes  winning,  some- 
times losing — but  always  striving.  Scorn  left  Bramham's 
look  and  affectionate  loyalty  came  back. 

"  You  can't  hate  a  fellow  Uke  that,"  he  thought. 

He  presently  found  a  further  thing  to  say  in  which  he 
was  far  from  imagining  himself  disloyal  to  Rosalind  Chard, 
or  even  prompted  by  curiosity. 

"  Carson  ....  since  we've  tumbled  on  to  the  subject 
of  women,  I'd  like  to  know  what  you  think  about  some- 
thing I've  rather  advanced  opinions  upon  .  _•  .  •  girls 
....  girls  who've  gone  over  the  hard-and-fast  line  .... 
not  the  ordinary  demi-semi-quaver,  of  course  ....  nor 
the  kind  that  are  bound  to  slip  off  the  rails  even  with 
gold  fastenings  ....  I  mean  the  sort  of  girl  one  would 
be  glad  and  proud  to  marry,  but  who,  given  '  the  time, 
the  place,  and  the  loved  one  altogether,'  as  some  poet 
fellow  sajrs,  cuts  loose  the  painter  for  dear  love  and  sheer 
love.    What  do  you  think  of  a  girl  like  that.  Karri  ?  " 

Carson  had  a  distant  visionary  expression  in  his  eyes. 
Bramham's  words  appeared  to  have  driven  his  thoughts 
far  afield.  He  might  have  been  a  man  trying  to  remember 
a  sweet  air  that  evaded  his  memory,  or  to  lay  hold  of 
something  that  had  no  substance. 

"  It  is  odd  that  you  should  ask  me  that,  Bram,"  he 
spoke  slowly  .  .  .  .  "  and,  you  are  the  only  man  in  the 
world  T  would  say  it  to  ...  .  but,  that  was  the  kind  of 
girl  I  was  speaking  of  when  I  said  the  wife  ....  the  only 
kind  of  girl  I  should  ever  care  about  marrying  ....  I 
suppose  I  am  alone  among  Irishmen  in  holding  such  an 
opinion  ....  for  all  their  wildness  they're  a  conventional 
lot 


course 


at  bottom,  especially  on   this  subject  ....  and,  of 
rse,  that's  as  it  should  be.    But  I've  lived  too  long  in 
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lonely  places,  and  I'm  more  woodsman  than  Irishman 
now  I  ....  I  didn't  think  this  way  always,  cither  .... 
But  once  I  had  a  vision,  a  dream,  something  ....  about 
•uch  a  girl  The  odd  part  of  it  is  that  I  was  crary  about 
another  w  .-.lan  at  the  time — had  been  for  years — and 
it  cured  me  of  that  ....  But,  oh,  Lord  I  "  (he  gave  a 
sort  of  groan)  "  there's  been  plenty  of  water  under  the 
bridge  smce  then  ....  and  it  was  only  a  dream,  any- 
way. There  may  be  such  girls  in  the  world  somewhere 
....  but  not  for  me,  Bram.  .Some  woman  will  trap 
me  with  an  ante-nuptial-contract,  some  day."  He  got 
up,    laughing    mirthlessly.     "  Great    Tophet  I     it's    two 

0  clock  I  I  shall  never  get  through  with  my  work  to- 
morrow." 

They  gripped  hands  and  parted  for  the  night. 
Afterwards  Bramham  mused  thus  to  himself : 
"  He  was  lying  I  He  must  have  been — or  else  she  was. 
What  the  deuce  is  one  to  make  of  it  ?  Plenty  of  water 
under  the  bridge  since  then  I  I  daresay  I  .  .  .  .  Capron's 
stray  shaft  went  home  ....  I  wonder  if  there's  any 
truth  in  that  tale  1  .  .  .  .  Well  I  the  longer  I  live  the  more 

1  am  inclined  to  agree  with  that  fellow  who  said  there 
never  yet  was  a  game  in  history  or  anywhere  else  played 
square  with  a  woman  in  it  I  " 


CHAPTER  XXI 

The  next  morning,  by  a  strange  circumstance,  which 
did  not  immediately  unfold  its  inner  meaning,  three  bad 
men  met  in  the  front  verandah  of  the  Royal. 

The  order  of  their  coming  was  thus  :  Bramham  dropped 
in  at  about  eleven  o'clock  to  discover  Abinger  sitting  in 
the  verandah  with  a  drink  at  his  elbow — 

"  And  a  smile  on  the  face  of  the  tiger." 

That,  at  least,  was  the  line  from  the  pwets  which  flashed 
into  Bramham's  head,  as  Abinger  grinned  upon  him. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  was  the  latter's  affable  greeting, 
and  Bramham  answered  fearlessly. 

"  Oh,  just  a  gin-and-bitters  I  It's  getting  somewhere 
about  lunch-time,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Abinger  refrained  from  inquiring  why  the  Royal 
should  be  patronized  for  gin-and-bitters,  when  the  Club 
was  just  across  the  road  from  Bramham's  office :    he 
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merely  continued  to  grin.  The  next  arrival  was  Carson. 
But  he  saw  them  before  they  saw  him,  so  it  was  for  him 
to  play  tiger.    He  saluted  them  blandly. 

Hullo  I  you  fellows  I  Waiting  to  see  Nickals,  too  ?  " 
This  was  the  first  information  the  other  two  had  of  the 
presence  of  Nickals  in  the  hotel ;  but  Abinger  gravely 
stated  that  his  case  was  a  desire  to  see  that  gentleman. 
Bramham  repeated  his  gin-and-bitters  tale.  They  sat 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  abusing  the  weather,  the  market 
and  the  country,  and  Carson  then  said  he  should  go  and 
see  if  he  could  find  Nickals  in  his  room.  The  others 
thought  they  would  accompany  him.  It  appeared  that 
Nickals,  hitherto  a  simple  honest  fellow,  had  suddenly 
grown  in  importance  and  magnetic  personality. 

They  did  not,  like  sane  men,  inquire  at  the  oflSce,  which 
was  just  inside  the  hall  door,  but  strolled  instead  through 
the  vestibules  into  the  pahn-garden,  and  from  there  to 
Ulundi  S-iuare,  having  passed  the  drawing-room  windows 
and  looked  in,  in  case  Nickals  might  be  playing  the  piano 
or  resting  on  the  sofa,  as  Abinger  facetiously  remarked. 
Eventually  they  stopped  a  strolling  waiter  and  asked 
if  Nickals  was  in.  The  waiter  went  away  to  see,  and 
the  three  sat  in  the  Square  until  he  returned  with  the 
information  that  Mr.  Nickals  had  gone  to  the  Berea 
and  would  not  be  back  before  four  o'clock.  This  was 
conclusive.  They  searched  each  other's  faces  for  any 
reasonable  excuse  for  further  loitering ;  finally,  Abinger 
said  he  would  now  take  a  gin-and-bitters.  Carson  thought 
he  would  like  a  smoke.  The  chairs  are  easy  and 
comfortable  in  Ulundi  Square,  and  there  are  news- 
papers. 

They  spent  another  peaceful  twenty  minutes.  Too 
peaceful.  No  one  came  or  went,  but  an  ample-breasted 
concert  soprano,  who  was  touring  the  country  and  com- 
piling a  fortune  with  a  voice  that  had  long  ceased  to  interest 
English  audiences ;  a  crumpled-looking  lady  journalist, 
with  her  nose  in  a  note-book  and  her  hat  on  one  ear,  and  a 
middle-aged  American  tourist,  with  a  matron  as  alluringly 
veiled  as  the  wife  of  a  Caliph,  but  who  unfortunately  did 
not  remain  veiled. 

Ennui  engulfed  the  trio.  At  last  they  departed  in 
exasperation — no  one  having  once  mentioned  his  real 
reason  for  being  there.  Careon  and  Abinger  went  into 
the  Qub,  Bramham  into  his  office,  promising  to  join  them 
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in  a  short  time  for  lunch.  As  he  passed  through  aa  outer 
office  lined  with  desks  and  busy  clerks,  his  secretary  fol- 
lowed, to  inform  him  in  a  discreet  voice  that  a  note  had 
come  for  him  by  one  of  the  Royal  boys.  Bramham,  for- 
getting that  he  was  over  twenty-five  on  Isandhlwana  day 
nineteen  years  before,  sprinted  into  his  private  room  in 
amazing  style.  On  his  desk  was  a  letter  addressed  in 
the  writing  of  Rosalind  Chard. 

"  I  had  a  premonition,  by  Jove  I  "  he  exclaimed  ex- 
citedly, and  tore  it  open.    It  was  brief. 

"  I  am  staying  at  the  Royal.  Could  you  call  on  me 
some  time  to-day  ?  I  should  be  delighted  if  you  would 
lunch  with  me.    It  will  be  charming  to  see  you  again." 

Bramham  stared  at  the  letter  for  several  minutes,  then 
seized  his  hat  and  rang  the  bell. 

Call  Mr.  Merritt, '  was  his  order,  and  the  secretary 
reappeared. 

Merritt,  I  am  going  out  again  at  once.  If  Mr.  Carson 
or  Mr.  Abinger  send  over  for  me  from  the  Club,  I'm 
engfiMd.  Very  important  business— here.  Shall  probably 
see  them  later  in  the  afternoon — ^understand  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  the  discreet  Merritt,  and  withdrew. 

Arrived  at  the  Royal  once  more,  Bramham  this  time 
addressed  himself  to  the  inquiry  office  like  an  honest  man, 
and  was  presently  informed  that  Miss  Chard  would  see 
him  in  her  private  sitting-room.  His  mental  eyebrows 
went  up,  but  he  decorously  followed  the  slim  and  sad-eyed 
coolie  attendant. 

In  a  room  redeemed  from  "■  hoteliness  "  by  a  few  original 
touches,  fragrant  with  violets  and  sprays  of  mimosa,  he 
found  a  girl  waiting  for  him,  whom  for  a  moment  he 
scarcely  recognized.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen 
Rosalind  Chard  in  any  but  the  simplest  clothes,  and  he  at 
first  supposed  the  difference  in  her  attributable  to  her 
dress.  She  wore  a  beautiful  gown  of  lilac-coloured  cr£pe, 
with  silken  oriental  embroiderings  scrolled  upon  it,  and 
a  big  lilac-wreathed  hat— a  picture  of  well-bred!  perfectly- 
dressed  dewy  womanhood,  with  the  faint  and  fascinating 
stamp  of  personality  on  every  tiniest  detail  of  her.  She 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  held  out  a  slim,  bac« 
band  to  Bramham,  and  he  took  it,  staring  at  her  and  it. 
He  wu  rdteTed  to  see  that  it  was  not  jeweUad, 
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"  I  can't  believe  my  eyes,"  he  said.  "  It  is  the  most 
amazing  thing  that  ever  happened — to  see  you  I  " 

"  Why  ?  "  she  asked  softly,  looking  him  in  the  eyes. 
"  I  thought  you  were  in  England  fighting  your  way  along 
the  road  to  Fame " 

"  I  don't  care  about  Fame  any  more,  Charhe. 

"  Don't  care  for  Fame  1    Why,  you  were  crazy  after  it  I " 

"  Crazy— yes,  that  is  the  right  word.  Now  I  am  sane. 
You  have  had  my  hand  quite  a  long  time " 

He  did  not  release  it,  however,  only  held  it  tighter. 

"  I'm  knocked  right  off  my  mental  reservation.  I 
don't  know  what  I'm  doing.  You  shouldn't  stand  and 
smile  at  me  Uke  that.  What's  the  matter  with  you,  Rosa- 
lind ?    You  don't  look  happy  I  " 

His  last  words  were  a  surprise  to  himself,  for  until  he 
uttered  them  he  had  not  clearly  realized  that  in  spite  of 
her  radiant  beauty  and  her  perfect  clothes  there  was  a 
haunting  enigmatic  sadness  about  her.  And  as  once  before, 
he  fancied  it  was  her  smile  that  made  her  so  tragic-looking. 
Suddenly  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  heard  a  little  bdl 
tolling  somewhere.  He  gave  a  glance  round  the  room, 
but  his  eyes  returned  to  her. 

"  What  has  happened  to  you  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  My  son  is  dead,"  she  said,  and  she  still  smiled  that 
bright,  tragic  smile,  and  looked  at  him  with  dry,  beautiful 
eyes,  that  were  too  tired  to  weep.  His  were  the  eyes  that 
filled  with  tears.  He  knew  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
grief  too  deep  for  words.  The  hand  that  he  awkwardly 
brushed  across  his  face  was  his  salute  to  sorrow. 

"  Thank  you,"  her  voice  was  a  little  dreary  wind ;  "  thank 
you,  kindest  of  all  friends."  She  moved  away  from  him, 
then  in  a  vague,  aimless  fashion,  went  to  a  bowl  of  violets 
and  smelled  them,  and  looked  up  at  a  strange  blue  picture 
on  the  wall,  the  Uke  of  which  he  had  never  seen  in  an  hotel 
and  could  not  believe  to  be  part  of  the  furnishing  of  the 
Royal.  It  was,  indeed,  Hope  sitting  at  the  top  of  the  world 
playing  on  her  brave  one  string;  but  Bramham  had 
never  seen  Watts'  picture  before.  While  she  still  stood 
there  she  spoke  to  him. 

"  Don't  ever  speak  of  it  again,  will  you  ?  ....  I 
can't  ....  I  am  not  able  .  .  .  ."  _  ,, 

"  Of  coi^rse  not  ...  .  No,  aU  right  ....  I  won  t, 
he  hastilv  and  earnestly  assured  her. 
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He  wondered  if  she  knew  of  Carson's  presence  in  Dur- 
ban.   It  was  strange  that  they  had  had  no  sight  of  her 
that  morning.    He  would  have  given  much  to  have  seen 
her  meet  Carson  face  to  face  unexpectedly. 
..  t'  ^*'*  ''°"  "  **"*  morning  ?  "  he  presently  asked. 

I  was  about  the  hotel  for  an  hour  or  so  with  two  friends 

Carson  and  Luce  Abinger.    We  might  so  easily  have  run 
across  you " 

Her  face  when  she  turned  told  him  nothing. 

"I  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  sitting  under 
the  pahns  facing  the  bay,  talking  to  Mrs.  Portal— but  I 
left  a  message  where  I  was  to  be  found  in  case  you  called." 

I'  Mrs.  Portal  I    I  didn't  know  you  knew  her." 

"  Yes ;  she  and  I  met  when  I  was  in  Durban,  and 
became  friends.  She  happened  to  be  lunching  here  yes- 
terday when  I  arrived,  and  she  came  up  and  spoke  to  me. 
You  can  imagine  what  it  meant  to  have  someone  wel- 
coming me  as  she  did,  after  long  exile  from  my  own  land — 
but,  if  you  know  her  at  all,  you  know  how  kind  and  lovely 
her  wa3rs  are." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  Bramham  heartily  agreed.  "She  is 
altogether  charming." 

M  the  same,  he  was  astonished.  Mrs.  Portal  was 
charming,  but  she  stood  for  orthodoxy,  and  the  girl  before 
him  was  mysteriously  imorthodox — to  say  the  least  of  it. 

"  I  am  dining  with  her  to-night  to  meet  her  great  friend, 
Mrs.  Capron,"  continued  Poppy,  eyeing  him  gravely. 

"  Then  you  ought  to  be  careful,"  he  blurted  out ;  "  for 
you  are  dining  with  the  two  most  precise  and  conventional 
women  in  the  place" — ^here  he  perceived  himself  to  be 
blundering—"  but  I  may  also  say  the  most  dehghtful," 
he  added  hastily. 

"  Ah  I  and  why  shouldn't  I  ?  "  she  queried  softly,  but 
her  tone  brought  a  sUght  flush  to  Bramham's  cheek. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  stammered.  "  No  reason  at 
ail,  I  imagine." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  she  said  quietly,  "  you  imagine  every 
reason." 

Bramham  scrambled  out  of  his  tight  comer  as  best  he 
might. 

At  any  rate,"  he  made  haste  to  say,  "  I  am  delighted 
that  you  nave  a  woman  friend  who  has  it  in  her  power 
to  m^e  things  as  pleasant  and  interesting  as  they  can  be 
in  a  place  like  this." 
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"  Thank  you."  she  said ;  "  and.  dear  friend— you  need 
not  be  anxious  for  me.  I  only  confess  where  I  am  sure  of 
absolution  and  the  secrecy  of  the  confessional— never  to 
women." 

Bramham.  first  pleased,  then  annoyed,  then  sulky 
over  this  piece  of  information,  made  no  immediate  response, 
and  a  waiter  appearing  at  the  moment  to  inquire  whether 
they  would  take  lunch,  the  matter  dropped.  He  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  her  charming  lilac  gown,  through 
te^ellated  squares  and  palm-g?xdens,  with  the  glow  of 
personal  satisfaction  every  right-minded  man  feels  in 
accompanying  the  prettiest  and  best  turned-out  woman 
in  the  place. 

When  they  were  seated  at  the  pleasantest  corner  of  the 
room,  and  she  had  ordered  without  fuss  an  excellently 
dainty  lunch,  Bramham's  desire  being  to  sit  with  his 
elbows  on  the  table  and  dip  ir  to  the  depths  of  lilac  eyes 
lashed  with  black  above  tw(  iaintly-tinted  cheek-bones, 
he  reverted  to  hfa  sulky  deiueanour.  But  a  scarlet  mouth 
was  smiling  at  him  whimsically. 

"  Don't  let  us  be  cross  I  Everything  is  for  the  best  in 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  you  know ;  and  you  are 
the  best  of  all  possible  confessors.  There  is  nothing  I 
can  hide  from  you.  I  am  even  going  to  tell  you  where  I 
got  my  pretty  dothes  from,  and  the  money  to  be  careering 
about  the  world  and  staying  at  the  Royal — I  know  you  are 
consumed  with  apprehension  on  these  two  points." 

She  smiled  at  him  with  such  comradeship  that  he  could 
not  sulk  any  longer. 

"  Well,  you  know  the  last  time  I  saw  you,  you  were  m 
hard-luck  street,  at  a  guinea  a  week,  and  too  proud 
to  use  a  friend's  purse.  I  suppose  you  have  been  getting 
on  ?  " 

"  You  suppose  rightly :  I  have  got  on.  I  have  three 
plays  running  at  London  theatres,  two  novels  selling  well, 
and  a  book  of  poems  in  its  tenth  edition — not  bad  for 
poems,  you  know." 

It  was  a  day  of  surprises  for  Bramham,  and  it  should 
be  excused  in  nim  that  he  sat  for  three  minutes  with  his 
mouth  open. 

"  You  I  .  .  .  .  You  I  .  .  .  .  why,  I've  never  even  heard 
of  you  I  "  he  cried,  mortified,  astonished,  and  it  must  be 
confessed,  slightly  unbelieving. 

"  But  perhaps  you  have  heard  of  Ev»  Dtstiny  f    Here 
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are  a  pUe  of  letters  and  things  from  my  managers  and 
pubhshers.  I  want  yon  to  look  over  them  and  acfvise  me 
wm  you,  about  money  and  things  ....  I'm  most  fright- 
fully unpractical  and  extravagant I  can  see  that 

1  snail  very  soon  be  poor  again  unless  someone  advises  me 
and  puts  me  on  the  right  road.  And  I  don't  want  to  be 
poor  agam,  Charhe.  Poverty  hurts  ....  it  is  like  the 
sun,  It  shows  up  aU  the  dark  corners— in  one's  nature. 
If  I  can  only  arrange  my  affairs  so  as  to  have  about  a 
hundred  a  year  to  hve  on,  I  shaU  be  satisfied." 

A  hundred  a  year !  "  Bramham  had  been  skimming 
through  hw  papws  with  his  business  eye,  which  fortu- 
nately  for  his  femmine  acquaintances  was  a  very  different 
organ  to  his  pleasure  eye.  Aii  his  instincts  were  outraged 
at  this  careless  view  of  what  was  evidentiy  a  spierSid 
workmg  concern.  '        ^ 

"A  hundred  a  year  I    Why,  if  yon  go  on  like  this  you'll 
bevaoie  hkely  to  haul  in  ten  thousand  a  year." 

"  T  J     .1  ''"*  ^'™  "°*  SOJng  on,"  she  interpolated  calmly. 

I  don  t  mean  to  work  any  more. " 

"  Not  work  any  more  ?    Why  ?    Are  you  panned  ? 
....  dned  up  ...  .  fizzled  out  ?  "  '       *- 

Not  at  ^,"  she  laughed.  "  I  have  as  much  fizzle  as 
P     *•■  "j"  •  ^  ^^on  t  want  to  work  any  more— that's  all. 

™  D        •  •  •  •  and  there  is  nothing  to  work  for  " 

„  5?*  ^'"^®  ^'*®"  *^<*  y°^  ^^S>^  to  feel  like  that  ?  " 
1h,  since  a  long  time  ....  I  haven't  worked  for 
^?u'  ■  •  J  ^®  °^^  buying  frocks  in  Paris,  and  sitting 
m  the  sunshme  at  Cannes,  and  looking  over  the  side  of  a 
yacht  at  the  blue  Mediterranean,  and  just  spendine 
spendmg  ....  but  there  is  not  much  in  Ma/,  Charfie 
....  there  s  not  much  in  anything  if  your  world  is 
f^^Z-  .  ?^  1°'"  ^^°^^  °^  strangely,  but  when  he 
looked  at  her  the  tragic  snule  was  back  on  her  mouth 
agam  He  knew  now  why  she  did  it— it  was  to  keep 
herself  from  wailmg  like  a  banshee  I  An  interval  hen 
occurred,  monopolized  entirely  by  the  waiter— a  coolie 
shm,  snowUy-draped,  and  regretful  as  are  aU  cooUe^ 
waiters. 

It  was  Bramham  who  again  broached  the  subiect  of 

tarson.    He  could  not  help  himself— these  two  people  were 

a^  to  hun  ;  and,  besides,  he  was  eaten  up  with  curiosity 

If  you  go  to  the  Portals  you  will  meet  Eve  Carsoa. 

He  IS  persona  grata  there." 
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know;  Mrs.  Portal  said  to  me  amongst  other 
things,  '  You  must  meet  our  preat  friend,  Sir  Evelyn 
Carson.'    She  did  not  mention  his  wife,  however." 

"  His  wife ?  " 

"  It  will  be  interesting  to  meet  his  wife,"  she  said 
tranquilly.  Bramham  gazed  at  her.  She  was  carefully 
dissecting  the  pink  part  of  a  Neapolitan  ice  from  its  white 
foundation. 

"^es :  I  should  think  it  would  be— when  he  gets  one. 
I  was  asking  him  only  last  night  why  he  didn't  marry, 
and  he  said " 

"  He  would  be  sure  to  say  something  arresting,"  said 
Poppy,  but  she  had  grown  pale  as  death.  Her  eyes  waited 
upon  Bramham's  lips. 

"  He  said,  first,  that  he  was  not  wealthy  enough— a 
paltry  reason.  Secondly,  well,  I  can't  quite  repeat  it, 
but  something  to  the  efiect  that  the  girl  of  his  dreams 
wouldn't  materialize." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  She  sat  with  her  hands  in 
her  lap  and  her  eyes  veiled.  The  colour  of  life  came  slowly 
back  to  her  face,  but  she  was  racked  and  shadowy-looking. 
Compassion  filled  Charles  Bramham. 

"  f  suppose  you  heard  that  May  Mappin  tale  ?  All 
rot.  She's  a  foolish  little  Durban  girl,  left  with  a  large 
fortune.  He  has  never  thought  twice  about  her,  but  she 
has  always  persisted  in  making  a  fool  of  herself.  It  is  a 
common  story  here  that  she  cabled  home  reports  of 
their  engagement  and  marriage.  Poor  devil  I  I  suppose 
she  can't  help  herself  ....  but  never  mind  her  ...  . 
You,  Rosalind  I  I  can't  pretend  to  understand  you  .... 
the  mystery  is  too  deep  for  me  to  probe.  But  I  believe, 
that  if  last  night  I  could  have  broken  my  promise  to 
you " 

"  Never  I  Never  1 "  she  cried  fiercely.  "  I  should  curse 
you  for  ever  ....  I  ...  .  And  so  he  is  not  married  ?  " 
she  said  in  an  ordinary  voice. 

"  No,  nor  ever  will  be,  till  he  finds  the  woman  of  his 
dreams,  according  to  his  own  tale." 

Suddenly  she  rose  from  her  chair. 

"  Good-bye  ....  I  must  go  now  ....  I  want  to  be 
alone  ....  I  want  rest  ....  I  must  think.    Forgive 

me  for  leaving  you  like  this "    She  went  away,  down 

the  long,  well-fiUed  room,  and  every  feminine  eye  raked 
her  from  stem  to  stem,  and  every  man  strained  the  liga- 
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ments  of  his  throat  to  breaking-point  to  catch  the  last 
flick  of  her  lilac-coloured  draperies. 

Afterwards,  every  eye  severely  considered  Bramham. 
He  found  himself  staring  at  two  coffee-cups.  A  waiter  at 
his  elbow  rudely  inquired  whether  the  lady  took  sugar. 

"  Yes,  two — all  ladies  do,"  he  answered  aggressively. 
To  conceal  his  discomfort  he  fell  to  perusal  of  the  packet 
of  papers  she  had  put  into  his  hands.  They  were  from 
managers,  agents  and  pubUshers,  and  concerned  them- 
selves with  contracts,  royalties,  and  demands  for  the  first 
refusal  of  the  next  work  of  Miss  Rosalind  Chard,  otherwise 
Eve  Destiny.  Bramham  became  so  engrossed  at  last  that 
he  forgot  all  the  staring  people  in  the  room  and  the  two 
coffee-cups  and  his  discomfort. 

"  She's  a  genius,  by  Jove  I  "  he  said  grimly.  "  One 
must  get  used  to  being  made  uncomfortable.'^ 


CHAPTER  XXII 

It  was  a  turgid,  sun-smitten  Sunday  afternoon  at  the 
Portals'  house  on  the  Berea.  Through  the  open  French 
windows  of  the  drawing-room  came  the  chink  of  many 
tea-cups,  and  a  desultory  but  not  unsprightly  murmur  of 
conversation.  Some  one's  hand  was  straying  absent- 
mindedly  on  the  keys  of  the  Bechstein,  maJfing  little 
ripples,  and  sometimes  a  girl  would  laugh  on  two  notes 
— a  short,  but  peculiarly  melodious  sound  Uke  the  begin- 
ning of  a  song  in  a  bird's  throat.  Evelyn  Carson,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  verandah,  arguing  with  Bill  Portal 
about  water-fowl  in  Madagascar,  found  that  laugh  curi- 
ously distracting.  It  reminded  him  of  an  old  dream  that 
he  was  always  trying  to  forget. 

"  You're  thinking  of  a  Francolin-partridge,  my  dear 
fellow,"  he  said  to  Portal ;  "  very  dark  feathering  .... 
almost  black  ....  a  Uttle  bigger  than  the  Natal  grey 
hens."  (There  was  that  Uttle  tender  laugh  again  !  God  I 
What  a  dream  that  was  I) 

"  Not  at  all,"  disputed  Portal.  "  They  were  grouse,  I 
tell  you  ....  sand-grouse  ....  the  male  bird  has  dsirk 
brown  wings  ....  very  light  back  and  a  pencilled 
head  ....  rather  like  English  grouse  ....  with  a 
black  neck.  I  got  scores  of  them  at  Solarey  .... 
splendid  sporting  shots " 

He  lift«l  his  voice  slightly  in  his  enthusiasm,  and  it 
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was  heard  round  in  the  east  verandah,  where  Mrs  Portal 

women  and  Lnce  Abinger.  ^      i-      .  « 

;;  listen  to  the  blood-shedders  I "  said  Mrs.  Capron. 

Yes.  one  of  them  is  BiU."  said  Clem.  "  and  I  hoped 

f*^^^,'™«a*tcr  people  inside  I    Who  is  he  talking  to. 

<.J^?„^A^^°^^T"'^  •*"  '*P*  *°  *°*^«*'  tl'en  closed  them 
^ain  and  looked  away  at  the  sea.    Luce  Abinger  smiled  to 

^^' That's  C-Carson."  he  said.    "He  c-came  up  with 

onn'To^.f '^Tf^^'^t- !*^™"""  a^ested  people's  attention 
and  made  them  hsten  to  what  he  had  *o  say.    But  to 

i'*tiZJt"„'*''?;  ^•'t*  ^^  ^"^  i°  *»y  "^^  "^"V  worth 

hstemng  to.  It  is  always  worth  while  to  be  amused,  and 
a  man  s  mahce  is  mvanably  more  amusing  than  a  woman's 
because  it  «  not  so  small,  and  is  more  daring.  What 
Abmger  did  not  dare  with  his  tongue,  he  made  l^ld  to  let 
you  ™ow  with  his  eyes,  which  were  as  bad  as  they  could 
be.  Not  that  he  looked  at  aU  women  with  the  saie  look 
Sophie  ComeU  had  once  complained  of.  He  was  far  too 
c  ever  for  that-he  had  as  many  sets  of  expressions  for 
ms  eyes  as  he  had  for  his  tongue. 

But  in  whatsoever  way  he  looked,  he  always  made  the 
woman  he  was  talking  to  tete-d-tUe  feel  that  she  was  doing 
somethmg  rather  wicked  and  none  the  less  fascinatini 
because  she  could  not  be  indicted  on  it  by  Mrs.  Grundy 
V?  .  S^^.r?  appearance  was  so  peculiarly  revolting  I 
Tliat  fnghtful  scar  running  all  the  way  down  one  side  of 
his  clean-«haven  face,  from  his  eye  to  his  chin,  must  have 
been  made  with  a  knife ;  but  no  one  knew  how  it  had 
been  done,  and  that  made  it  aU  the  more  mysterious, 
certainly  he  was  not  communicative  on  the  subject 

At  present  he  was  sitting  on  the  clean,  sun-burnt  boards 
of  the  verandah  floor,  with  his  back  against  the  wall  and 
his  knees  drawn  up  peacefuUy  considering  the  four 
women  arranged  m  chairs  on  either  side  of  him.  Mrs 
Portal,  bunched  up  with  her  elbows  on  her  knees  and  her 
ohm  m  her  hands,  was  not  pretty,  but  her  face  bore  the 
marks  of  race,  and  her  hair  and  her  kind  Irish  eyes  were 
fuU  of  sunshine.  Abinger  considered  that  she  had  less 
style  than  any  woman  he  knew,  but  that  it  must  be  dis- 
tmctly  mteresting  to  be  Bill  Portal.    Mrs.  Gerald  Lace 
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waa  vltat  and  reposeful,  with  the  inevitable  silent  re- 
posefulness  of  a  woman  with  a  fourteen-inch  waist.  Mrs. 
Gniyire,  wann  and  pink,  fanned  herself  vigorously  with 
an  expensive  painted  fan,  and  took  breath  for  a  fresh 
onslaught  upon  the  characters  of  her  friends.  Mrs. 
Capron,  staring  out  at  the  sea  with  her  lovely,  golden  eyes, 
was  sufficiently  beautiful  to  be  forgiven  for  not  saying 
much.    It  was  enough  to  look  at  her. 

Durban  lay  below  them  in  green  and  white  array,  but 
the  green  was  too  green,  and  the  white  blazed  even  through 
the  drapery  of  passion-plant  leaves  that  hung  and  clam- 
bered on  the  verandah  and  let  in  the  sunshine  upon  them 
m  jaggling  Chinese  patterns.  The  garden  was  deUght- 
fuUy,  raggedly  picturesque.  Two  sloping  lawns  were 
divided  by  a  tall  hedge  of  Barbadoes-thom.  There 
was  a  grove  of  orange-trees,  and  a  miniature  forest  of 
mangoes.  Scattered  everywhere,  grew  golden  clots  of 
sunflowers,  and  away  to  the  right  a  big  bougonvillia  bush 
flaunted  its  fearful  purple-magenta  blossoms  against 
the  blue.    Far  beyond  was  the  sea. 

The  Portals'  house  stood  so  high  on  the  Berea  that  no 
sound  from  the  town  or  the  sea  reached  it  on  a  still  day. 
^e  peace  in  the  verandah  was  unbroken,  save  for  the 
cheep-cheeping  of  some  tame  guinea-fowl  in  a  neighbouring 

If  only  Mrs.  Gruyfire  could  have  ceased  from  troubling, 
they  would  all  have  been  at  rest.  "  Why  can  she  not 
be  calm  and  stUl,  like  Mrs.  Lace  ?  "  thought  Abinger. 
Mrs.  Lace  was  not  over-burdened  with  brains,  but  she 
could  say  "  Oh  I  "  and  "  Really  ?  "  quite  prettily  at 
appropriate  intervals,  and  he  much  preferred  her  to  Mrs. 
Gruyfire,  a  most  tiresome  person,  who,  if  you  did  not  tell 
her  the  truth,  invented  it.  She  now  began  to  worry 
Mrs.  Portal  about  a  girl  inside,  whom  Abinger,  not  long 
arrived  and  having  got  no  further  than  his  present  seat 
in  the  verandah,  had  not  seen,  but  from  the  venomous 
tone  of  Mrs.  Gruyfee's  inquiries  he  gathered  that  she  must, 
in  some  fashion,  be  worth  seeing.  Mrs.  Portal  said  in  an 
airy  way  she  had,  that  she  knew  nothing  of  Miss  Chard 
except  that  she  was  a  Cheltenham  College  girl,  and  had 
pretty  ankles— "  both  highly  desirable  qualifications, 
surely  ? 

Mrs.  Gruyire,  who  had  been  educated  at  a  colonial 
semnary,  immediately  drew  her  feet,  which  had  been 
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otwtTucting  Abinger's  view  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  into  the 
seclusion  of  her  peculiarly  ungraceful,  though  doubtleu 
expensive,  skirt,  and  pursued  the  subject  with  more  intense 
mahgnity.  Abinger  was  of  opinion  that  Mrs.  Portal  had 
probably  made  a  Ufe-long  enemy  for  Miss  Chard :  which 
showed  that  she  was  harassed,  for  he  knew  her  to  be  the 
soul  of  tact  and  kindUness.  As  an  old  ally,  he  felt  that 
It  behoved  him  to  listen  and  prepare  a  weapon  for  the 
defence. 

"  But,  dear  Mrs.  Portal,  desirable  qualifications  are  not 
always  sufficient  ones.  Where  did  she  come  from,  and  who 
are  her  people,  I  wonder  ?  It  seems  strange  in  a  small 
place  like  Durban,  not  to  have  met  her  before  I  What 
does  she  want  here  ?  " 

"  She  paints  charmingly,"  was  all  Mrs.  Portal  vouch- 
safed—"  most  beautiful  little  water-co'.ours."  After  a 
moment's  consideration  she  added  :  "  She  is  going  to  do  my 
miniature." 

Thereafter,  she  looked  dreamily  into  space,  apparently 
thinking  of  something  else— an  old  ruse  of  hers  when 
harasj<rf  about  her  harum-scarum  acquaintances.  Abinger 
began  to  think  it  highljr  probable  that  she  had  met  the 
remarkable  Miss  Chard  in  a  tea-shop,  become  interestwl 
in  her  face  (or  her  ankles),  and  gone  up  and  spoken  to 
her;  but  he  quite  understood  that  these  illegitimate 
proceedings  must  be  concealed  from  such  a  keeper  of  seals 
and  red  tape  as  Mrs.  Gruy&-e. 

"  Indeed  I    An  artist  ?  "  that  lady  insisted  abominably. 

"  I  wonder  if "  ^ 

Mrs.  Portal  removed  her  charming  eyes  from  blue  space 
and  looked  for  the  hundredth  part  of  a  second  in  the 
direction  of  Abinger.  He  dashed  briskly  into  the 
conversation. 

"Yes;  an  exceedingly  c-clever  artist.  I  saw  an 
exhibition  of  her  pictures  somewhere  in  Bond  Street  last 
year.  Some  of  her  sunset-effects  were  brilliant — quite 
Whistlerian.  But,"  he  cocked  his  head  meditatively  for 
a  second,  "  if  I  remember  rightly,  it  was  with  her  miniatures 

that  she  made  her  chief  hit — yes,  decidedly  her " 

"  Really  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Gerald  Lace,  all  attention,  think- 
mg  what  a  charming  miniature  her  blonde  beauty  would 
make. 

BIrs.  Gruyire  said  nothing.  She  was  completely  knocked 
out  of  the  ring  for  five  seconds,  during  which  time  Jlrs. 
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Portal  smiled  an  amazed  smile  at  the  sunflowers  on  the 
lawn,  and  Abinger,  with  the  pride  of  one  who  has  done 
exceeding  well,  rose  and  handed  tea-cups  and  cake  from 
the  tray  of  a  neat  and  pretty  maid— Hyacinth's  English 
nurse,  to  be  precise,  who  was  always  hamessed-in  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  Having  modestly  helped  himself  to 
three  sandwiches,  he  reseated  himself  upon  the  floor, 
for  time  was  up,  Mrs.  Gruy4re  had  got  her  second  wind. 

Could  it  be  true,  she  demanded  of  him,  that  there  was 
talk  of  that  odious  Sir  Evelyn  Carson  getting  a  peerage 
next  ?  Why  shou'd  he  have  got  the  Administratorship  of 
Borapota,  when  the'e  were  so  many  fine  men  bom  and  bred 
in  Africa  mucH  more  eligible  for  the  post  ?  (Her  own 
brother,  in  tict—Mne  ilia  I)  Wasn't  it  a  fact  that 
Carson  was  exiled  to  Africa  ten  years  ago  because  he  had 
been  mixed  up  in  a  famous  divorce  suit  with  Royalty,  and 
dared  not  show  his  nose  in  England  again  ?  Did  Abinger 
consider  it  likely  that  Carson  would  marry  May  Mappin, 
who  was  still  scandalously  in  love  with  him  and  ready 
to  throw  herself  at  him,  together  with  the  fortune  which 
her  father  had  made  by  "  running  guns  "  to  the  Zulus 
in  '76. 

"  — ^And  was  made  Mayor,  and  died  t  "  she  finished  as 
though  she  had  been  recitmg  a  new  kind  of  creed. 

Some  portion,  at  least,  of  this  surprising  indictment 
had  made  Mrs.  Capron's  tinted  cheek  pale  with  anger. 
Clem  Portal,  too,  was  disturbed.  She  glanced  fiercely  at 
Mrs.  Gruyftre,  and  remarked  with  great  emphasis  and 
point : 
"  Rot  I " 

Mrs.  GruyAre  looked  as  if  she  would  have  liked  to  snort 
at  this  rude  reception  of  her  news :  she  contented  herseU, 
however,  with  a  sniff~a  colonial  habit  of  hers. 

Mrs.  Lace  also  roused  herself  to  an  effort.  She  had  not 
Mrs.  Portal's  pluck  to  fire  boldly  in  the  face  of  tho  enemy, 
but  she  was  inspired  to  make  a  little  sidt-attack. 

"  He  would  never  dream  of  marrying  a  colonial :  Gerald 
told  me  so." 

Mrs.  Grayftre's  nostrils  broadened  like  a  hippo's :  she 
could  have  tomahawked  Mrs.  Lace  on  the  spot.  For  a 
moment  she  cast  her  inward  eye  back  acruss  the  trail  of 
Mrs.  Lace's  i>ast — ^if  she  had  only  been  a  Johannesburg 
crow,  with  three  coats  of  whitewash,  how  Mrs.  Gruy^e 
would  have  turned  the  waterspouts  of  truth  on  her  I 
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But  u  it  happened,  GenOd  Lue  had  extracted  hit  blonde 
bride  from  a  tender  home  at  Kingtton-on-Thames — and 
that  was  a  far  cry  I  And  lince  her  marriage,  the  waa 
known  to  be  what  u  called  "  absolutely  de-tw-ted."  What 
Utisfaction  can  be  got  out  of  a  woman  like  that  ?  Mrs. 
Gniyire  was  obliged  to  hide  her  tomahawk  for  the  time 
being.  Smiling  a  thin  smile  with  an  edge  as  sharp  as  a 
raxor  to  it,  she  addressed  herself  to  the  audience  at  large. 

"  At  any  rate,  no  one  will  deny  that  May  Mappin  is 
still  throwing  herself  at  his  head.  Isn't  that  so,  Mr. 
Abinger?  You  practically  live  with  him  and  should 
know." 

Abinger's  answers  were  as  various  as  Mrs.  Portal's 
sandwiches,  and  as  liberally  supplied  with  mustard. 

I.    Yes ;  but  he  didn't  live  with  Miss  Mappin. 
3.    Carson  had  not  asked  his  advice  about  the  best 
place  to  spend  a  honeymoon. 

3.  Miss  Mappin  had  not  told  him  that  she  loved 
Carson. 

4.  He  did  not  read  Carson's  letters. 

5.  He  could  not  swear  that  Carson  was  not  already 
married. 

6.  All  women  were  in  love  with  Carson,  an3rway. 

At  that,  Mrs.  Gruyire  sat  back  satisfied. 

"  I  knew  it,"  she  said  triumphantly,  "  and  no  good  can 
come  of  it."  She  made  a  hollow  in  her  lap  for  her  cup  of 
tea  and  began  rolling  her  veil  into  a  thick,  black  stole 
across  the  end  of  her  nose. 

No  one  was  quite  sure  what  she  meant,  and  no  one 
particularly  cared,  but  Mrs.  Portal  thought  it  quite 
time  poor  silly  May  Mappin  was  left  alone.  Mrs.  Portal 
talked  scandal  herself  and  enjoyed  it,  but  she  didn't 
backbite,  which  is  the  difference  between  good  and  ill 
nature. 

"  You  ask  too  much,  Mrs.  Gruy*re,"  said  she,  sipping 
tea  from  her  blue  cup,  delicately  as  a  bee  sips  honey  from 
a  bluebell.  "  When  you  are  in  love  with  a  man  like 
Evelyn  Carson,  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  pray  with 
fasting  and  tears  that  no  bad  may  come  of  it." 

"  Wlien  /  am  in  teve  I  "  said  M<-s.  Gruy*re  loudly. 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Lace  with  a  shocked  little  laugh. 

"  Isn't  it  true,  Mr.  Abinger  ?  "  Clem  asked. 
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"Oh,  Carson  is  not  so  black  as  he's  painted."  said  he 
with  a  great  air  of  hberaiity.  P"nx«i.    saw  m 

Mra'^ro'iJT"'*'  ^  *"PP°^'  y^  '"**"•"  I^i^'y  rejoined 
"There  is  a  form  of  colour-blindness  that  makes  iu 

victim  see  everjrthing  bUck  I  "  said  Mrs.  Capron  drUy. 

Mrs.  Gniyire  snified  again.  ' 

"  You  need  be  colour-blind  when  you  look  at  his  eves  " 

iik1nrflr"3ete;!y- '  "  "^^  ""«'  ^^"^  '"'^^  *  "-"''^ 
They  all  looked  astonished. 

adm?fttriLg11.r-^P^°-=  "  why.  everybody 
"L^^'  ^"n  ^^^'  *a'd  Abinger,  with  great  Undresae. 
!,«  o^^K-^^i^PI?*?*.  *?**  **>«  <=°1°'"^  oJ  Carson's  eyes 
has  anything  to  do  with  it  ?  It's  the  flame  inside  him  that 
draws  us  and  scorches  us.    He's  made  up  of  fire  and  iron, 

"  S''a?»."  said  Mrs.  Gruy4re  neatly— for  her. 

At  this  opportune  moment  Carson  sauntered  round  the 

^Ti.'„'"1'°""^  ■.^•'"i'  *°*^  **"•  Gniy4re's  face  became 
so  like  a  bougonvilha  flower  that  there  was  hardly  any 
difference  except  that  the  bougonvilUa  was  pretUer: 

How  do  you  do,  Sir  Evelyn  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Portal,  tender- 
S.^!!'"*^^'  ^"^^  tranquiUy.  "Talking  of  brass,  can  it 
be  true  that  you  are  very  rich  ?  "  .  v«.  .1. 

„n^h^l"°  *'"^''  Carson  seated  himself  next  toAbinger 
on  the  floor—"  two  bad,  dissolute  men,  cheek  by  iowl  " 
said  Mrs.  Gru^Are  to  hereelf.  ^  '      ' 

JX.  very."  he  said  apologetically,  smiling  at  them  aU 
with  his  unusual  eyes.    "  Not  so  rich  as  Abin«r.    He  says 

ew^ratM"'^'*"      *  ^"^  *°''  ^'-    -^"^  **  ^^^^^  ^« 

T  ,!1";  ^""^^  *°u  ^  ^P""  *>«eaa  to  laugh,  and  Mrs. 
Lace  to  wonder  how  they  could  wear  such  nice  boots  on 
such  small  mcomes.  But  Mrs.  Gruyfire.  thorouehly  dis- 
gusted with  the  contemptible  tone  of  the  conver^tion 
was  about  to  rise  and  leave  the  scene,  when  there  came 
k^faT^""*^"^  ^T  *'"'  drawing-room,  preceded  by 
f  w^.^^*!  ^*'.  '*''*'  ''**  laughing  in  her  throat  like 
a  burd  about  to  begin  a  song. 

It  was  Poppy. 

The  two  bad  men  looked  up. 

She  was  amaangly  arrayedin  a  gown  that  was  a  poem 
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composed  in  France—silky,  creamy  muslin,  curving  from 
throat  to  hip,  and  from  hip  to  foot  in  sleek  full  folds  like 
the  draperies  of  a  statue.  Some  unwonted  emotion  had 
brought  a  faint  spot  of  colour  to  the  high-pitched  bones  of 
her  cheeks,  and  the  pupils  of  her  eyes  were  so  large  they 
seemed  to  fiU  her  eyes  with  darkness.  She  wore  a  wide 
hat  of  pastel-blue  straw,  wreathed  with  silken  poppies  of 
an  ashen  shade,  and  round  her  neck  was  slung  a  great 
rope  of  blue-and-§reen  Egyptian  scarabei,  which  had  cost 
her  the  whole  pnce  of  one  of  her  plays,  and  which  re- 
paid her  now  by  adding  in  some  mysterious  way  to  her 
glowing  personality. 

Clem  Portal  rose,  and,  under  cover  of  general  conversa- 
tion, said  swiftly  to  her  : 

"  If  Mrs.  Gruyfire  puts  you  to  the  question— yo«  paint— 
charming  little  water-colours.  You  are  going  to  do  mv 
mmiature."  00  j 

Poppy  stood  there,  smiling  at  her  through  the  spraying 
veils  of  her  hair.  Her  glowing  loveliness  had  the  effect 
of  makmg  the  other  women  in  the  verandah  seem  colour- 
less.   Even  Mary  Capron's  classical  beauty  was  dimmed. 

Carson  felt  the  old  dream  stir.  He  gave  her  a  long,  long 
look.  As  for  Abinger,  the  expression  of  utter  astonish- 
ment and  bewilderment  had  passed  from  his  face ;  he 
was  smiling. 

"So  this  is  Miss  Rosalind  Chard  I "  he  said  softly,  but 
not  too  softly  for  Carson  to  hear  him. 
"  Who  is  she,  do  you  say  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  low  tone. 
They  had  both  risen  from  the  floor. 
"A  Cheltenham  College  girl,  with  pretty  ankles,"  was 
the  enigmatic  response. 

Unaccountably,  they  both  found  themselves  at  Mrs. 
Portal's  elbow.  She  introduced  them  with  a  gay  inclusive 
uttle :  "  Les  amis  it  mes  amis  sont  mes  amis  "  ;  then  turned 
away  to  bid  a  guest  good-bye. 

Miss  Chard  met  Abinger's  insolent  mocking  glance 
fearlessly,  with  a  prepared  heart  and,  therefore,  a  prepared 
smile ;  then  turned  to  Carson  for  the  first  time :  looking 
mto  his  eyes  the  smUe  drifted  out  of  her  face  and  sud- 
denly she  put  up  one  of  her  hands  and  touched,  with  a 
curious  mystical  movement,  a  dark-green  stone  she  wor« 
at  her  throat  as  a  brooch.  To  both  men  she  gave  the 
impression  that  she  was  crossing  herself,  or  touching  a 
talisman  against  something  evil. 
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Abinger  stared,  gnnnrng.  Carson,  extremely  discon- 
certed, appeared  to  turn  a  deeper  shade  of  brown,  and  his 
eyebrows  came  together  in  an  unbecoming  Une  over  his 
bnUiant,  sad  eyes.  Abinger,  well  acquainted  with  the 
Irishman  s  temper,  knew  that  the  girl's  action  had  got  him 
on  the  raw.  If  she  had  been  a  man  she  would  have  been 
made  answerable  for  a  deadly  insult.  As  it  was,  Carson 
struggled  hornbly  with  himself  for  a  moment,  then  smiled 
and  made  a  characteristic  remark. 

'*  You  are  very  un-Irish.  Miss  Chard,  in  spite  of  your 
face  and  your  superstitions."  ' 

This   said  with  great  grace  and  gentleness,  meant  that 
no  real  Inshwoman  would  have  had  the  abominable  taste 
to  notice  wnat  Mrs.  Gruy&-e  had  termed  his  "  deformity  " 
But  the  girl  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  taste  the  saltv 
flavour  of  his  compliment.    She  made  a  curious  answer 
I  do  not  profess  to  be  Irish." 
For  some  reason  Carson  took  thi'  for  a  fresh  affront 
*^4,  »V^f  j"iP^*  ^^^^  ^^  co^ld  P"t  up  with.    All  hi^ 
easUy-hghted  fires  were  ablaze  now,  and  the  reflection  of 
them  could  be  seen  m  his  eyes.    He  gave  her  one  fierce 
look,  then  turned  away  without  a  word.    Abinger  stood 
gnmung.    But  the  lilac  eyes  filled  with  teare,  and   the 
scarlet  mouth  went  down  at  the  comers  like  a  chUd's 

Oh,  you  mustn't  mind  Carson,"  said  Abinger  e^Uy. 
for  sile*"*'  unfortunately  got  a  real  Irish  monkey 

"  An  Irish  monkey  ?  " 

.  "Y^-  Have  you  never  heard  of  the  species  ?  Carson's 
IS  quite  famous.  It  used  to  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
Transvaal  and  Rhodesia  for  years— they  thought  nothing 
of  giving  him  fifty  pounds  for  letting  it  out  on   the 

Her  tears  had  sUpped  back  unused  to  whence  thev 
came  :  she  was  now  dry-eyed  and  rather  haughty 
How  could  I  know  ?  "  she  began  stiffly. 

Abinger  apparently  thought  it  not  wholiy  out  of  place 
to  dehver  her  a  short  lecture  on  the  undesirabilitv  of 
hurting  people  s  feelings,  together  with  the  information 
that  Carson,  though  hot-tempered  and  rather  mad  was 
one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  m  the  world  and  hap^ned 
to  share  the  misfortune  of  his  nationality  with  a  (ew  of 
the  most  charming  p  ople  in  South  Africa,  not  excluding 
their  pleasant  hostess— Mrs.  Portal.  " 
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By  the  time  he  had  finished  his  remarks  Hiss  Chard  had 
regained  her  tranquillity. 

•  mnk  you,"  said  she  sweetly.  "  I  think  it  very  nice 
and  fnendly  of  you  to  teU  me  all  these  things.  I  suppose 
you  are  an  Irishman,  too  ?  " 

Some  emotion  kept  Abinger  dumb  for  several  seconds ; 
then  under  her  tranquil  gaze  he  recovered  himself. 
. .    No  :    I  am  a  cosmopoUtan :    incidentally  of  Scotch 

<.  V  ^"l^"^  '  "    Mi^    Chard    looked    politely    interested. 

You  flatter  yourself  chiefly  on  the  first,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  did,  until  to-day."  *^*^ 

•;  To-day  ?  " 

"  Yes.  A  cosmopolitan's  chief  pride,  you  see,  is  in  the 
fact  that  he  can  conceal  his  nationality,  whilst  able  to 
detect  mstantly  that  of  the  person  he  is  speaking  to 
Now  I  should  never  have  guessed  that  you  are— EngEsh." 

Her  colour  remained  unchanged  :  her  eyes  regarded  him 
steadfastly. 

"  You  took  me  for  somd  new  kind  of  barbarian  per- 
haps ? "  "^ 

He  moved  a  hand  deprecatmgly :  "  Not  at  all ;  but  if 
I  had  been  asked  for  an  expression  of  opinion,  I  should 
have    said,    'A    little    Irish    vagabond    dragged    up    in 

The  girl's  sweet  laugh  fell  from  her  lips. 

"  What  a  ridiculous  thing  to  say  !  You  evidently  have 
not  heard  that  I  have  only  been  in  Africa  for  a  few  weeks 
or  so — my  first  visit." 

Then,  as  though  the  conversation  had  ceased  to  interest 
her,  she  turned  away  and  began  to  talk  to  Portal— who 
introduced  to  her  a  man  with  a  Satanic  expression  on  a 
woman's  mouth  as  Dr.  Ferrand.  The  doctor  immediatelv 
began  to  talk  to  her  about  "  home  I  " 

She  stemmed  that  tide. 

•'Why  talk  about  'home'?"  she  said  impatientiy 

It  IS  far  more  interesting  out  here." 

"  Why  ?  "  cried  Ferrand  the  poetical.  "  Why  ?  Because 
the  air  of  '  home '  still  hangs  about  you.  By  just  looking 
at  you  I  know  that  you  have  lately  heard  the  jingle  of 
hansom  bells,  and  'buses  rambling  on  asphalt,  and  voices 
crying, '  Onlv  a  penny  a  bunch  ! ' ;  that  you  have  been 
tasting  the  fog  and  getting  splashed  with  the  mud  and 
smelhng  the  Thames  .  .  .  .  " 
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"»;,„•  ^'^^  ''**^  J"**  J"'""*  them,  agreed  with  her 

yoi'ch^?"'"""**  °"  y""'  ''"^  -<!  nutni^g'^^S  In 

But  still  Ferrand  looked  at  Miss  Chard, 
hemutt^.^"'^'"'  ^*  •''  T'*""^**'  ^«  i^  Town/" 
.,  u^P^i^.  *'elieve  it,"  said  Mrs.  Portal  in  her  other  ear 

G^-bye:"""-    Leigh  ....  yes-don't    forget.... 

ul^V^'t  "^f  S^S  «<=«Pt  the  elect  few  who  had  been 
S  fl'**y  *°  ^'^'^^  '"'^  -^^ed  "supper"  on  Sundfv 
night,  because  no  one  wore  evening-dreEut  was  reaUv 
an  extra-speciaUy  exceUent  dinner.  TW  ilwid  J 
aniltv^^^  y'^^l^'^-  *^«^«  Carson  w«^svSKtt!e 

perhaps  ev«i  in  Africa;  but  at  the  moment  she  wm 
wondenng  how  she  could  possiblv  eef  th-  "^^,1      t 

Miss  Chard's  dressmaker  withC^SLI  fori  "* 

0/  eoKfse  you  are  staying,  Maiy,"  said  Mrs   Portal 

mystical,  half-barbaric,  half-womanish  natives  c^suff^ 
about  nothing  at  all.  The  sun  had  gone^f  of^^f 
bitterness  was  m  his  mouth,  and  a  snake  ate  hk  h«^ 
because  a  eirl  whom  he  did  not  know  or  care  aS 
repudiated  Ireland,  and  touched  a  stone  a^t  the  evil 
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of  his  strange,  Irish  eyes.  And  he  was  conscious  of  the 
iiirl  standing  at  the  other  end  of  the  hammock  now ;  he 
could  feel  the  new  movement  in  the  hammock  since  her 
hand  rested  on  it,  and  she,  too,  swayed  it  gently ;  and  he 
knew  that  she  was  looking  at  him  with  dewy  and  wonderful 
eyes.  Nevertheless,  he  excused  himself  to  Mrs.  Portal. 
— Thanks — he  was  sorry,  but  he  must  go  and  look  after 
Bramham — he  had  promised — etc. 

They  all  expostulated.  And  Rosalind  Chard's  eyes, 
through  the  veils  of  her  hair,  besought  him  to  look  her 
way.  With  all  her  heart  she  willed  him  to  look  her  way. 
But  after  he  had  finished  excusing  himself  to  Clem  Portal, 
he  looked  Mrs.  Capron's  way  instead. 

Portal  said  that  for  two  brass  pins  he  would  go  him- 
self and  fetch  Bramham.  De  Grey  said  that  Bramham 
would  probably  be  found  dining  peaceably  at  the  Club, 
with  no  thought  of  Carson.  Abmger  declared  that  he 
had,  in  fact,  heard  Bramham  arrange  to  go  and  dine  with 
a  man  from  the  Rand.  Mrs.  de  Grey  remarked  that  it 
was  a  shame  that  poor  Mr.  Bramham,  even  now  that  his 
wife  was  dead,  could  not  go  anywhere  for  fear  of  meeting 
Mrs.  Gruy«!re,  who  alv-ays  came  and  stood  near  him, 
and  began  telling  someone  in  a  loud  voice  about  his  poor 
devoted  wife  living  and  dying  like  a  saint  at  home. 

Just  as  though  it  wouldn't  have  been  far  more  saLit- 
like  to  have  come  out  here  and  minded  her  sinner,  if  he 
is  one,  which  I  don't  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Capron. 

"  De  tnortuisl"  broke  in  Clem,  gently;  and  de  Grey 
said,  laughing : 

"  This  country  is  full  of  sinners  who  keep  their  saints 
at  home — and  I  want  to  say  that  some  of  the  saints  have 
a  jolly  good  time.  We  saw  two  of  them  giving  a  dinner- 
party at  the  '  Caf6  Royal '  last  time   we    were  home ; 

and  for  saints,  they  did  themselves  remarkably  well 

didn't  they,  Cora  ?    And  looked  remarkably  well,  too." 

"  Yes :     it's   a   becoming   r61e — dressed    by    Paquin," 

said  Cora  de  Grey  drily.    She  never  looked  well,   and 

had  never  had  anything  better  than  an  Oxford  Street 

gown  on  her  back :    but  her  tongue  was  as  dry  as  the 

Karoo,  and  that  helped  her  through  a  troublesome  world. 

Abinger  began  to  stammer  softly,  and  everybody  listened. 

"  B-Bramham  will  be  able  to  come  forth  at  l-last.     Mrs. 

Gru*  has  a  new  nut  to  crack." 

He  smiled  sardonicidiy  and  felt  in  all  his  pockets  as 
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gent  Jiv^dreS?"  ^  ""^  ^'  *°  '^^  "'"  ^^  ^^^ 

meJ?"  ^^'"*'°  """   ^'^   Clem.     "What   can  you 

Poppy  had  the  most  need  to  be  friehtpn«i    t,„*    i, 

on?L*^\f  e'^t'  extraordinary  conviction,  and  every- 
o?su!Scfon^c?S?cC  Z!'^'^  ^"^  '^^  »  ^^t  hl?t 

wif:.7cS°alC"^''^e  foSr^^^^  ^*  '^^  »>- 

ness  in  the  air   „t,a  „r~"""  •    "^^  mere  was  a  nervous- 
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their  hold  and  rested  awhile.  Only:  as  he  went  down 
the  flight  of  shallow  stone  steps  that  led  to  the  gate— a 
tall,  powerful  figure  in  grey— a  woman's  spirit  went  with 
him,  entreating,  demanding  to  go  with  him,  not  to  Bram- 
ham  s  home,  but  to  the  ends  of  life  and  death. 

CHAPTER  XXIII 
Nearly  a  week  passed  before  Bramham  again  saw  Poppy, 
for  private  affairs  unexpectedly  engrossed  him.  He 
made  time,  however,  to  write  her  a  letter  full  of  excellent 
business  advice.  Later,  he  called  at  the  Royal  with  her 
papers,  and  found  her  writing  letters  in  the  library.  She 
had  just  come  in,  and  a  big,  plumed,  grey  hat,  which 
matched  her  pale  grey  voile  gown,  lay  on  the  table  beside 
her.  Moreover,  the  flush  of  animation  was  on  her  cheek 
and  a  shme  in  her  eye. 

1.  ','j9?' '  .?""*  ^°^  ■  y°"  ^°°^  ^  '*  yo"  had  taken  fresh 
hold,  said  Bramham  approvingly.  "  I've  brought  back 
your  papers,  and  thanks  awfully  for  letting  me  look  through 
them.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  if  you  would  only  work 
you  could  be  coining  money  as  fast  as  you  like.  You've 
caught  on  at  home  and  everywhere  else.  Your  books 
have  been  the  wonder  of  this  country  for  months  and 
descriptions  of  your  plays  have  been  cabled  out  to  every 
big  centre — but,  of  course,  you  know  all  this." 

She  nodded. 

"And,  of  course,  you  know  how  your  little  book  of 
jx)ems  rang  up  the  country  from  end  to  end  I  By  Jove  I 
if  the  Durban  people  only  knew  who  they  had  in  the 
midst  of  them ** 

She  looked  at  him  quickly,  apprehensively. 

"It  is  more  important  than  ever  to  have  no  one  know. 
Smce  I  saw  you  and  talked  to  you  I  have  reconstructed 
my  plans  entirely.    Life  seems  to  mean  something  to  me 

again  for  the  first  time  since "    She  closed  her  eyes. 

He  did  not  speak,  only  looked  at  her  with  compassionate 
eyes  and  waited. 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind  not  to  let  everything  go 
to  wreck,"  she  began  agam  presently.  "  I'm  going  to  work 
again— I  am  working."  She  threw  back  her  head  and 
smiled. 

"  Hurrah !  "  cried  Bramham.  "  I  can't  tell  you  how 
pleased  I  am  to  bear  it    As  a  busiaeM  maa,  I  luted  to 
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when  I  see  what  it  d<4?o7oS  teikV'^  '  ^"^^  applauding 

:'BuT?wrt  to'tStou^ve'Si-'"  f^f  she.  smiling, 
just  been  there  wkh  the  Di,nt.^*V-^"'*  ^°^-    I've 
ready  by  the  end^f  the  wed^J'''  ""^  "'^  aU  going  to  bl 
^^  Where  is  it  ?  " 

an'oWaon'ig;Sir/"lKr^^^^^^ 

P.nks  right  down  to  neL-ty  the  effi^tK*^  '^""^^  ***■ 

expi^ttKk&lS^r^'^^^^^^^^^^^  I 

befpXTyou-S&dlX'l^v'^'i,-^    the  Bay  right 
K^r-  limself  coffi-ot  ^Jft^  Ct"S 

to  bfwa^blSedty  iheXraS^'  "  '  .^^''  *^t 
a   Miss  AUendner,  a^  nice  liSle  oIh^k?'  "^  «t*  ^'^^  «"« 

-^"Ksi--sS?ir  ?•  ™  - 

recovered,    ig^ver  mind  •  vo^*f«r''^^  »"'*  ''as  never 

••  bX'Tv"""  -  *''y  fi'd'ourvioTora^^^p «« 

that  I  mSt%p"4°to*vf  ^«  ^°  ^"^  outTSiTl  see 

you  think'Lr.S  wSnotJt^"*"'*  *l^-    I  b^ie"^ 
>t  IS  nothing  of  the  IrinH   ^T*  •  "*  ''""^  >s  affectation  • 

identity  sho^uld  be  kepri:ret  ''iZ'/rtr'^''"  ^''^^  my' 
at  last— I  am  working  n^f!;,  "**  ^ell  you  the  reason 
in  the  Law  Co^^b!fo^JZT^%^°-  «»*>*  °»t  a  ^ 
am.  Under  mjTjtn  „^\^y°°t  "'•,^"'='^  »'n°*s  who  I 
particularly  inter  Jred^b„t  of  J^  recognize  me  or  be 
DestiH;^  would  be  Cher  *'at  *  T^'  Pleading  as  Eve 
quiet."  "uiomer  matter.    I  couldn't  keep  that 

iromtdlr"*?ru'ceSn.  ^^'  ^°^^''  ^e  said 

manage  it  for  you  ?^  But  w^at  kind  n?  ""  *  y?"  '«*  "n* 
J  ijui  wnat  kmd  of  case  can  it  be  ?  " 
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"  A  divorce  case— or,  rather,  I  think  a  nullity  case  i* 
what  it  would  be  called." 
"  A  what  ?  "    Bramham  could  say  no  more. 
"  Don't  look  at  me  like  that,  best  of  friends  ....  I 
know,  I  know,  you  are  beginning  to  think  I  am  not  worth 
your  friendship  ....  that  I  don't  seem  to  understand 
even  the  first  principles  of  friendship — honesty  and  can- 
dour I  .  .  .  .  Try  and  have  patience  with  me,  Charlie. 
....  Perhaps  fought  to  have  told  you  before  ....  but 
I've  never  told  a  single  soul  .  .  .  .  m  fact,  I  have  always 
refused  to  consider  that  I  am  married.    It  is  a  long  story, 
and  includes  part  of  my  childhood.    The  man  who  adopted 
me  and  brought  me  up  in  an  old  farmhouse  in  the  Trans- 
vaal allowed  me  to  go  through  a  marriage  ceremony  with 
him  without  my  knowing  what  I  was  domg  ....  an  old 
French  priest  married  us  ....  he  couldn't  speak  a  word 
of  EnglMh  ....  only  Kaf&r  ....  and  he  married  us 
in   French,  which  I  could  not  understand  at  that  time. 
Afterwards,  my  life  went  on  as  usual,  and  for  years  I 
continued  to  look  upon  the  man  simply  as  my  guardian. 
At  last,  here  in  Durban,  when  I  was  just  eighteen,  he 
suddenly  sprang  the  story  upon  me,  and  claimed  me  for 
his  wife.    I  was  horrified,  revolted  ....  my  liking  for 
him,  which  arose  entirely  from  gratitude,  turned  to  detesta- 
tion on  hearing  it  ....  I  bdieved  myself  to  have  been 
merely  trapped.    In  any  case,  whatever  I  might  have  felt 
for  him  didn't  matter  then.    It  was  too  late.    I  belonged 
to  ...  .  the  man  you  know  I  belong  to  ....  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do  at  first.    There  were  terrible  circum- 
stances in  connection  with  ....  the  man  I  love  .... 
which  made  me  think  sometimes  that  I  could  never  meet 
him  again  ....  I  would  just  keep  the  soul  he  had  waked 
in  me,  and  live  for  work  and  Fame.     But  the  man  I  was 
married  to  wanted  to  keep  me  to  my  bond  ....  and 
then  suddenly  he  found  out  ....  sometning  ....  I 
don't  quite  know  how  it  came  to  pass,  but  he  knew  .... 
I  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  house  half  clad.  ...  It  was 
then  I  found  refuge  with  Sophie  Cornell." 

"  And  these  things  all  happened  here  ?    Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  blackguard  was  some  Durban  fdlow  ?  " 

"  He  did  live  here  at  that  time." 

"  And  now  ?  " 

"  He  appears  to  be  here  still  ....  I  saw  him  the  other 
day.    He  behaved  to  me  as  though  I  were  reaUy  Miss 
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penny  for  revenge  "  ^'     ''^*'^*'  *"**  'P^nd  Ws  last 

refrain  from  smnST         "^''^^J''  '^*'  P°PPy  could  not 

ch;L'°"You'^ix:£  '-^  ->'^r '",  *^'"«  y-' 

sure  to,  in  a  sn^U  pile  Wee  this  '"  ^^'i^Yon  are 

only maie things difficSffor you"  '  '  "  '  "  »»d  it  would 

Abinge^  intimateiraS?TeS„r?hat''"'  "if  *•*  ""^^ 
leak  out  and  spoiif  her' ^^^."^ecfd^  S^o^S 

BrL\°Lla^hSy!".^fU^«  &fi^^'^°™«''"  -'^ 
no  time  there,  I  believe  "        ^         ^  ^^"^  y°"  "P  « 

ce.^e:?o%  hadiS'^lt"^^  "' ^'^  ^«  told  that  as  the 
is  out  hie,  I  mu^  ft  to^he  rI^Tp ^^;  ^'^  *'»«'  '"^'> 
by  the  way,  I  niust^°eU  you_rvioSTo%h;  "    •  "?'^' 
nnn.istery  which  the  old  priest  hZ^.J*    ^  J^^*°° 
mquiries.    Thev  wrnto  i,=^C  *u  I  "fiODSed  to  and  made 
deld.  but  that  ?h5Tad  XaSv   °l^  Father  Eugene  was 
behalf  of  my  AwsJJ  who  h^J  f.  /  "'*°  t''*  ""^tt^^  on 
them.    That  they^ild  onlv  tr^*^"  '^P^^tations  to 
mony  performed  bvX%,^/  inform  me  that  the  cere- 
they  w^p^^^edCphofd  k^'in^lv  ^''^"'"t^'y  valid,  and 
that  they  w4  weU  rware  th,T  ^r"^  "^^y-   .They  added 
try  and  disproveThe  nT^aS  InH  Z^  "^  '"Mention  to 
escape  from%  sacred  CrbuT?hSri°r  ?'^^ 
any  assistance  from  them  in  n.,,-  ^,™"st  not  expect 

So,  you  see  I  have  A»r/c^ '™™°''^  Purpose.  .  T 

is,'tLt  "he  oirothr^^°tn'4'*t?Z"-  ^''^^  ^'^"S 
woman  who  wo»dd  sw^  W  ^. .      ^he  ceremony  was  a 

the  -an  Who  calls'SfXTuibr/'?*  '^^  '''''^^  "' 
propo^tiin  as  they°tv  t  "Ar''"  ,"i?  "«^^t  a  tough 
verdict  at  last.  "  But%ou'll^,?n  ?J  T^%B'amham's 
and  you've  pluck  enour  i^/ *^°"«'''  ^™  'certain, 
know  that  I  ^^t  Xf?t^'-  ^°'  "ioney-weU,  you 
He  stopped,  staring  at  her  pale  face. 
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"  Don't  ever  offer  to  lend  me  money,"  the  laid  fiercely, 
rudely. 

"  Why,  you  let  me  lend  you  some  before  I  And  were 
unusual  enough  to  pay  it  back."  Smiling  broadly,  he  added  : 
"  I  never  had  such  a  thing  happen  to  me  before  I  "  But 
she  would  not  smile.  The  subject  seemed  an  unfortunate 
one  :  for  she  did  not  regain  her  joyous  serenity  during  the 
rest  of  the  interview. 

He  went  home  wrapped  in  cogitation,  turning  over  in 
his  mind  the  name  of  every  man  in  the  place  on  the  chance 
of  its  being  the  name  of  the  culprit.  Abinger's  name, 
amongst  others,  certainly  came  up  for  consideration,  but 
was  instantly  dismissed  as  an  impossibility,  for  he  had 
plainly  given  everyone  to  understand  that — after  the 
time  of  his  disappearance  from  the  Rand,  until  his  re- 
advent  in  Durban  on  the  day  Bramham  had  met  him 
coming  off  the  mail-boat — he  had  been  travelling  abroad, 
and  there  was  no  reason  to  disbelieve  this  statement. 
Moreover,  Bramham  was  aware  of  other  facts  in  Abinger's 
private  life  which  made  it  seem  absolutely  impossible  that 
he  could  be  the  villain  of  Rosalind  Chard's  tale. 


The  day  Poppy  moved  to  her  new  home,  Clem  Portal 
was  the  first  person  to  visit  her  and  wish  her  luck  and 
happiness  there. 

They  took  tea  in  the  largest  room  in  the  house,  which 
was  to  be  Poppy's  working-room  and  study.  It  was  long 
and  low,  with  two  bay-windows,  and  the  walls  had  been 
distempered  in  pale  soft  grey.  The  floor  was  dark  and 
polished,  and  the  only  strong  note  of  colour  in  the  room 
a  rose-red  Persian  rug  before  the  (quaint  fireplace.  The 
chintzes  Poppy  had  come  upon  with  great  joy  in  one 
of  the  local  shops :  ivory-white  with  green  ivy  leaves 
scattered  over  them — a  §reat  relief  from  the  everlasting 
pink  roses  of  the  usual  chmtz.  The  grey  walls  were  guile- 
less of  pictures,  except  for  the  faithful  blue  Hope, 
which  overhung  the  &'eplace  above  vases  full  of  tall 
fronds  of  maidenhair-fern,  smd  some  full-length  posters 
of  the  Beardsley  school  in  black-and-white  wash.  Poppy's 
writing-table  was  in  one  window,  and  on  the  wall  where 
she  could  alwajrs  see  it  while  at  work  was  a  water-colour 
of  a  little  boy  standing  in  a  field  of  com  and  poppies.  The 
tea-table  was  in  the  other  window.    She  and  Oxm  sat 
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•uUenlybeyo^  *"  '°"«  blurri^  deeping 

Cll^"i:ySr*I  ferft'**'  P'"*^?  *"  ^^'^r  said 

Later,  she  said : 
mus?h7ve%P:°^rSsJH  HaV^'i.'"*/  *?'^  »•-  ^ 

you  rfo«'i."  ^*"  ***  ''  *"*"«'«  with  sore  cor^iers,  if 

thSMh^^^^A.'J^^J^^^^  ''^-P  -  ''^  'ap.  and 

about ;  but  tlioughlTbiindP^  hr'h"  ^^'^  ^^  inspiration 
to  be  good  and  t^e.  Tt  wSd  h^^.*!"'  •^^f^'  ^  ^"^  her 
f  I  deserted  he^for  you  "^'^  what '^'^I  ^'''^^•/'^"S 
two  don't  like  each  other  ?"      "  «»  I  to  do  if  you 

boZ^|uiXi?i^ng^o?rWo.S'^^^^^^^^^  need  to 

to  kS:  tasriikefr  '■"  ^"^i  f « y-  get 

two  beautiful  women  first  meet   /V;»r  '  '  I  ^^^^^V  when 
natural.    But  y««  shoSd  il  ',L^^?^  °*  antagonism  is 

said  Pojpy.^  """'"^  *^^*  '*'*'  ■"  °°t  very  happily  married." 

"  VVlt  y°"  *^*'"  seen  him  ?  " 
with'yS""'  '"^  ^*  *^^  I  *-^  ^^  you.  Clem.  .•  was 

«irl  ^i""he'  eKS^^T^.?  -S.S':^  o^  yo".  the 
J  uw    eyes.       Most  women  would 
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have  made  thit  an  eaty  itepping-stone  into  the  flowing 
broolc  of  confidences,  and  found  out  wheie  Poppy  was 
going  to  on  that  sunny  day,  and  where  she  had  been  ail 
the  long  yean  since :  but  Clem  Portal  had  an  instinct 
about  questions  that  hurt.  Her  husband  often  said  of 
her: 

"  She  is  that  lovely  thing — a  close  woman  I  "  Kow,  the 
peculiarity  of  a  close  woman  is  that  she  neither  probes 
mto  the  dark  deeps  of  others,  nor  allows  herself  to  be 
probed. 

"  Nick  Capron  was  not  quite  impossible  in  those  days," 
she  continued  ;  "  but  now  a  good  place  for  him  would  be 
under  the  d6bris  heaps  outside  de  Beers'.  When  she  first 
met  him  he  was  a  romantic  character  on  the  down-grade. 
Had  been  all  over  the  world  and  gone  through  every  kind 
of  adventure ;  lost  a  fortune  at  Monte  Carlo  on  a  system 
of  his  own  for  breaking  the  bank :  written  a  tx>ok  (or 
more  probably  got  it  written  for  him)  about  his  adven- 
tures as  a  cowboy  in  Texas  ;  and  made  quite  a  name  for 
himself  as  a  scout  in  the  war  between  Chili  and  Peru. 
Amongst  other  things  he  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
torpedoes  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
plan  that  sent  the  Chilian  transport,  the  Loa,  to  the  bottom 
by  a  torpedo  launched  from  an  apparently  harmless  fruit- 
boat.  At  any  rate,  he  was  seen  on  the  fruit-boat,  and 
when  he  came  to  Africa  shortly  afterwards,  they  said  it 
was  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  Chilians.  Mary,  who 
was  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  met  him  at  the  Cape  when 
everyone  was  talking  about  him.  Unfortunately,  when 
women  hear  sparkling  things  about  a  man,  they  do  not 
always  think  to  inquire  about  the  sparkling  things  he 
drinks — and  how  much  that  has  to  do  with  the  matter. 
She  fell  in  love  with  him,  or  his  reputation,  and  they  were 
married  in  a  great  whirl  of  romantic  emotion.  Well, 
you  know  what  happens  to  people  who  engage  in 
whirling  ?  " 

Poppy  looked  up,  anxious  to  learn,  and  Clem  continued 
with  the  air  of  an  oracle  of  Thebes  : 

"  After  a  time  they  find  themselves  sitting  still  on  the 
groimd,  very  sick.  That  is  Mary's  position.  She  sits 
flat  on  the  ground  and  surveys  a  world  that  makes  her 
feel  sick.     Nick  Capron,  however,  continues  to  whirl." 

"  She  must  have  great  courage  to  face  the  situation," 
said  Poppy  sincerely. 
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"  She  hat  more  than  courace,"  *aid  Clem  alisht  with 
loyal  enthusiasm  "She  fa^'e  in  a  SS'JTd  Yo5 
know  enough  of  Africa.  I  daresay.  Poppy,  totaoW  thlt 

Siha°DDilv'm.Sl"'*  •"•  huge  f^ntatlSj'to  XZ^tiM 
unhappily-mamed  woman.  The  place  teems  with  men 
-W  bad  and  mdifferent,  but'^all  inte  ™ting  (un7«" 
dnnk  IS  sweepmg  them  down  hill  too  fast),  and  thev     1 

leuows.    But  the  best  of  men  are  half-devil    haJf-riiial 

^^.tro^w-fhrsont-oVp"^^""'""  -°'"-  *^  -"'--^ 

J«P4?oUe*iJ?d°-of-mr^^^^^ 

wit'hLV'3"'^'^*'"'*'"'^  '•'^  *'''"SS."  Clem  repliel 
without  pnde.  Smners  can  never  tak?  me  by  surprise 
whatever  they  do.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  mLt  T^^y* 
-BmyTmVlS."'  *''  '"P*^'  "y'  ^y^"'  buf  forTuS 

ro.^!?l  V"/**?  '?°'*  orthodox  woman  in  Africa  I    Poppy 

could  not  refrain  from  a  trill  of  laughter  ^^^ 

1  think  you  are  one  of  those  who  paint  themselves 

she^said .      but  you're  not  extraordinarily  clever  as  m 

"  Not  so  clever  as  you'U  have  to  be  when  Mrs  GruvAre 
comes  round  to  have  her  miniature  done," laid^em 
mahciously.  "  I  must  think  about  going  dkrUne  M^ 
IS  coming  to  fetch  me  in  her  carriage^JJd  ste  w^"beS 
in  a  mmute  or  two  now.  Before  I  go.  1  wl^t  vou  to 
promise  me  to  stea.  away  whenever  you  can  If  ^ou  si? 
p^t  Tth/^*'  work  you.will  fall  asleep,  Z  have^o  be 
put  in  the  poppy-garden  instead  of  flaunting  and  flamina 
in  the  sunsUe  and  being  a  joy  to  behold^  WhatTf^? 
cnatmg  flower  It  is  I    Both  ^ur  names  are  fLcinari^g 

"Simply  an  idea.  I  am  a  child  of  destiny  I  alwavs 
thmk-at  least,  the  old  blind  hag  seemf  to  have  te^ 
at^__pa.„s  to  flin^  me  abouFfrom  piUar  to  S 
uot'^tiJ^t  . "™^  *^ty'   ^°^^   that   she  <SSd 
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tive  peiBon  I  could  think  of  "  (the  lie  did  not  come  verv 

flibly),  "  and  /  am  primitive.  If  I  were  my  real  seu 
should  be  rmming  loose  in  the  woods  somewhere  with 
a  wild-cat's  skin  round  me." 

"  Well,  you  wouldn't  run  alone  for  long,  that's  very 
certain,"  laughed  Clem. 

"  No :  I  should  want  my  mate  wherever  and  whatever 
I  was  " — Clem  laughed  again  at  her  frankness,  but  she 
went  on  dreamfully — "  a  Bedouin,  or  a  shaggy  Thibetan 
on  the  roof  of  the  world,  or  a  '  cassowary  on  the  plains 
of  Timbuctoo.'  Oh,  Clem  I  the  sound  of  the  wind  in 
forest  trees — the  sea — the  desert  with  an  unknown  horizon, 
are  better  to  me  than  all  the  cities  and  civilization  in  the 
world — ^yet  here  I  sit  I  "  She  threw  out  her  hands  and 
laughed  joylessly. 

"  You  ought  to  marry  an  explorer — or  a  hunter  of  big 
game,"  said  Clem  thoughtfully,  and  ^ot  up  and  looked 
out  of  the  window.  "  Here  comes  one  m  the  carriage  with 
Mary.  But  he  is  an  Irishman,  so  I  wouldn't  advise  you 
to  look  his  w^  ....  An  Irishman  should  never  be  given 
more  than  a  Charles  Wyndhamesque  part  on  the  stage  of 
any  woman's  life  ....  a  person  to  love,  but  not  to  be  in 
love  with  .  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  Clem  I    You  are  Irish  yourself " 

Clem  did  not  turn  roimd.  She  went  on  talking  out  of 
the  'window  and  watching  the  approaching  carriage. 

"  Yes :  and  I  love  everyone  and  everything  from  that 
sad  green  land  ....  the  very  name  of  Ireland  sends  a 
ray  of  joy  right  through  me  ...  .  and  its  dear  blue-eyed, 
grey-eyed  people  I  Trust  an  Irish  woman.  Poppy,  when 
she  is  true-bred  ....  but  never  fall  in  love  with  an 
Irishman  ....  there  is  no  fixity  of  tenure  ....  he 
will  give  you  his  hand  with  his  heart  in  it  ...  .  but 
when  you  come  to  look  there  for  comfort,  you  will  find  a 
bare  laiife  for  your  breast  ....  unstable  as  water  .... 
too  loving  of  love  ....  too  understanding  of  another's 
heart's  desire  ....  too  quick  to  grant,  too  quick  to  take 
away  ....  the  tale  of  their  lips  changing  Mrith  the 
moon's  changes — even  with  the  weather  ....  Hullo, 
Mary !    Here  I  am  ...  .  How  do  you  do.  Karri  ?  " 

Mrs.  Capron's  carriage  had  pulled  up  before  Poppy's 
little  side-gate,  which  gave  on  to  the  embankment.  She 
was  gowned  in  black,  a  daring  rose-red  hat  upon  her 
lovely  hair,  and  by  her  side  was  Evelyn  Carson.    She 
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the^^ll^'  *r  ^'^'^  "  •"'*  ^'^°*'  ''"t  did  not  leave 
the  carnage.  Carson  came  instead,  makine  a  few  stride 
of  the  bttle  straggly,  sea-shelled  path.         ^  ^^ 

V^e  ve  come  to  drag  Mrs.  Portal  away."  he  said  to 
fu^Lf)!'  «?^"g  h^ds  through  the  winJiw;"  haing 
ust  met  her  husband  taking  home  two  of  the  hui^^st- 
looking  ruffians  you  ever  saw  "  nungnest- 

Clem  gave  a  cry  of  woe  and  began  to  pin  on  her  hat. 
Club  "    ^^  ^^ '    ^  ^^'''^^^  ^^  *^  S°'"e  to  dine  at  the 

"  P«  gave  us  strict  orders  to  send  you  home  at  once  - 
laughed  Carson  "  so  Mrs.  Capron  won't  comTin."  ' 

..  4!:  °°  f^^  the  men  ?  "  demanded  Clem. 
Two  brutes  just  arrived  by  to-day's  boat    with  a 

fh'„H*^^f  *?  ^^'"  "T*'*^-  ^  ^'^""Id  W  that  nothing 
short  of  a  ten  course  ban(}uet  would  appease  them  "       ^ 

Clem's  groans  were  terrible. 

■'Cwk  will  have  prepared  half  a  chicken's  wing  for 
me  She  always  starves  me  when  I'm  alone.  You  corn! 
back  with  me"  she  commanded  Carson.  "  If  youTlk 
beauWuUy  to  them  they  won't  notice  the  lightnessof  thl 

.  j^il'  ^"*  ^'?  '■**^^''  ^°^^  ^'hen  you  are  prepared" 
said   the  graceless.  Carson.    "  I'm   hungry,   too.    men 

CilTn/°r  ^  •"  f  ?«  *°  "^^-^^^  Chard  for  a  cup  of  Tea  " 
Smilmg,  he  plucked  a  sea-pmk  and  stuck  it  in  his  coat 
They  were  m  the  garden  now  on  the  way  to  the  carrS^^e 
thl^l^?'"''  ^'"'  ^^^y-  y"^'"  have  to  come  a^f^t 
!S^S."^°  ^°"'  ^""^^  cheek^omething  has  got 

^^^^LT^'^^^^  ^f  *^SS  with  Mr5.  Capron.  and  pre- 
sently the  two  women  drove  away,  leaving  her  and  Cuknr, 
st^(img  there  with  the  |leam  of  the  sunUt  bay  in  t^fr 
eyes  Turning,  she  found  him  staring  in  an  odd  wav  at 
her  hair,  which  she  was  wearing  piled^into  a  crown  ^ith 
the  usual  fronds  falling  softly  down.  Her  lids  drwoed 
for  a  moment  under  his  strange  eyes,  but  her  voicTwas 
SvSreT.t^a'  ~»^^"^'°"^  ^^^'e  asked  if^ewouW 

rnni/^f''^'  ,^deed-and  to  come  into  the  restful  grey 
room  I  got  a  glimpse  of  through  the  window.  It  reminded 
me  of  a  cool  cloudy  day  in  the  middle  of  summer'^ 

into  t?^"fa.!  .i^  ^PP';°y^  ^^""^^^  "  '^'"t  *ave  of  colour 
mto  the  face  she  was  determmed  to  mask  of  idl  expression. 
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She  led  the  way  indoors,  he  following,  his  eyes  travelling 
swiftly  from  the  crowned  head  she  carried  with  so  brave 
an  air  on  her  long  throat,  down  the  little  straight  back 
that  was  short  like  the  classical  women's,  giving  fine 
sweeping  length  from  waist  to  heel. 

She  rang  for  fresh  tea  and  went  to  the  tea-table.  Carson 
stood  about  the  room,  seeming  to  fill  it. 

"  If  you  are  fond  of  grey,  we  have  a  taste  in  common," 
he  said,  and  she  gave  him  a  quick,  upward  glance.  The 
face  which  Africa's  sun  had  branded  her  own  looked  extra- 
ordinarily dark  above  the  light-grey  of  his  clothes  and  the 
little  pink  flower  stuck  in  his  coat.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
no  woman  had  ever  loved  so  debonair  a  man  as  this  Irish- 
man with  his  careless  eyes  and  rustling  voice. 
^  "  I  love  green  best  01  all  colours,"  she  answered  steadily  ; 
"  but  one  gets  tired  of  green  walls  now  that  they  are 

fashionable  and  everyone  has  them "  her  voice  broke 

off  suddenly.  In  his  looming  about  the  room  he  had 
stopped  dead  before  Hope  over  the  mantelpiece.  The 
cup  Poppy  held  rattled  m  its  saucer.  He  presently  asked 
who  the  picture  was  by,  and  where  he,  too,  could  get  a 
copy  of  it. 

"  I  like  it,"  he  »aid.  "  It  seems  to  me  in  a  vague  way 
that  I  know  tliat  picture  well,  yet  I  don't  believe  I  have 
ever  seen  it  before  ....  strange  ....  I  "  He  stared 
at  it  again,  and  she  made  no  response.  For  the  moment 
slie  was  back  in  a  little  upper  chamber  in  Westminster. 

He  came  preseiiOy  over  to  the  tea-table,  and  was  about 
to  sit  down  wben  another  picture  caught  his  eye — the 
water-colour  of  ttm  little  child  among  the  poppie*  and 
com.  He  stepped  before  it  and  stayed  looking  for  a  long 
time.    At  last  he  said,  laughing  constrainedly  : 

"  You  will  think  I  am  mad  ....  but  I  imagine  I  know 
that  picture  too  ...  .  that  little  chap  is  extraordinarily 
like  someone  I  know  ....  I  ran'*  think  who  ....  but 
I'm  certain  ....  is  it  sijtnn  of  your  work.  Miss  Chard  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  with  keen  inquiry,  but  his  glance 
changed  to  one  of  astonishment.  Her  eyes  were  closed 
and  she  was  pale  as  a  primrose ;  her  hands  had  fallen  to 
her  sides. 

A  moment  afterwards  she  recovered  herself  and  was 
handing  him  a  cup  of  tea  with  ^ome  inconsequtnt  remark. 
She  had  made  absolutely  no  response  to  his  questions  about 
either  picture,  and  he  thought  the  fact  rather  remarkable. 
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Afterwards  they  talked  and  he  forgot  surprise  ffor  the 
time  bemg)  m  listening  to  the  shy  ^ac^Tf  thouX  to 
wluch  she  gave  utterance  and  watchSgTer  LeSet  b  v 
chamung  dehcacies  of  manner.     When  he  left  herX  maSc 

His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood.  ' 

CHAPTER  XXIV 

The  women  of^Durban  received  Poppy  into  their  midst 
with  suspicion  and  disfavour,  which  they  care  X  Sd 
because  they  could  find  out  absolutely  nothing  dam^ine 
or  otherwise,  about  her,  and  also  because  Mre  Curs 
introductions  were  as  good  as  a  certificate  of  birth  mar- 
MT'pTrt.l^r''*'r"''  *"  ^'  <l^^^^oned  as  httle  i  and 
i^P^W   P°"-"   l^  '*"=*•   ^*'^t   ""  woman  dared 

r tt;  S  S  S^  ''^  '"^  ^^^  ^  pTtien^^Tnd^tt 

Meanwhile    those  who  sought  Poppy  might  sometimes 

find  her  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Portal  ;bu7 not  as  Xn  as 

she  wished,  for  work  chained  her  almost  pemetuX    and 

n^r.*^.'  T'^""!  ^e^^'*  *™«-  ^he  was  stTalnSve^ 
nerve  to  have  her  work  finished  and  paid  for    Ind  W 

?ame"Tor''S 't*''^^"  Johannesburg,  beiore  the  time 
came    tor  Carson  to  set  out  for  his  five  years'  exile  in 

S'd^&f  ^-  r!,  ^^[^"S  *°^  freedom^and  bondage 

waS  it~JZk  "f"'*^'  ^u*^/i  "*^  ^^'^  t°  °ff«r  her  now 
w^  the  word  of  a  man  biddmg  her  to  follow  him  into 

mustiL  ^t"J:^f  °"  ^''  '''''  ^'^^  ^he  work^d^h^ 
must  lose  tune  and  opportunities  of  meetine  him  anH 

"^^^."^'^  '^^'  *°  bind  him.  But^he  had^o^ 
"'"^  t°/ghting  her  battles  against  odds.  &.  she  eav"^ 
SIX  sohd  hours  of  dayUght  and  two  of  the  ni''  ?  f o  hard 

wS  W«  mf.'  "If  I  "  "^^  °^^^^  *°  ^°««t  the  houi 
W  « J  ^^^J  ^^^  '*'^^«  ^P^nt  at  her  desk  dreamine 
out  T  "^^^  ^°^  ^°'^  °*  i^y  consequence  wtT 
ojU^dreammg,    even    if   the    dreaii   is    not    alwaj^  of 

Miss  AUendner  might  have  found  life  a  duU  affair  in 

9* 
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Bnony  Cottage  had  she  not  been  of  that  domesticated 
type  which  finds  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  manarine  a 
household  and  ordering  good  meab.  Under  her  nde  the 
little  cottage  became  a  weU-ordered,  comfortable  home, 
where  thmgs  ran  on  oiled  wheels,  and  peace  and  content- 
ment reigned.  No  one  and  nothing  bothered  Poppy 
and  the  long,  bright  hours  of  day  were  hers  to  work  in 
uirnitemiptedly.  Such  visitors  as  called,  and  some  did 
call.  If  only  out  of  curiosity,  were  received  by  Miss  Allend- 
ner,  and  regaled  with  dainty  teas  and  mysteriously  im- 
pressive statements  as  to  Miss  Chard's  work  which  unfor- 
tunately kept  her  so  busy  that  she  could  see  no  one— «< 
present.  The  companion  had  of  necessity  been  let  into 
the  secret  of  her  employer's  work  and  identity,  for  Poppy 
^Pj*!.*^  ®*^  creature  with  letters  and  papers,  and  ft 
irked  her  to  have  to  exercise  caution  with  an  intimate 
member  of  her  household.  Poor  Miss  Allendner  ahnost 
exploded  with  the  greatness  and  importance  of  the  infor- 
mation. But  she  was  a  faithful  and  trustworthy  soul, 
and  happy  for  the  first  time  in  aU  her  needy,  half-rationed 

If  Poppy  had  been  a  bread-and-butter  woman  she  might 
have  been  happy,  too,  in  some  fashion,  within  the  trSn, 
well-ordered  confines  of  comfortable  mediocrity.  But  it 
was  not  there  that  her  desire  lay.  She  had  tasted  of  the 
wine  and  fruit  of  life— Love,  and  wanderings  in  far  lands, 
and  vagabondage.  Bread-and-butter  could  never  satisfy 
her  again.  •' 

Work  was  wine,  too.  She  felt  the  fire  of  it  circling  in 
her  veins,  even  when  wearied  out  she  flung  her  books 
and  pencils  from  her  and  ran  out  to  the  sea.  And  play 
was  wine— when  on  some  lovely  evening  she  arrayed  her- 
self amazingly,  took  rickshaw  and  Miss  AUendner  and 
ascended  the  wide,  sloping  road  that  led  to  Clem  Portal's 
home  on  the  Berea. 

The  Portals'  social  circle  varied,  because  it  was  con- 
stantly being  enlarged  or  decreased  by  the  comings  and 
goings  of  travellers  and  visitors;  for,  besides  knowing 
everyone  worth  knowing  in  South  Africa,  they  could 
beckon  fnends  and  acquaintances  from  the  four  poles 
Add  to  this  that  they  were  both  channing,  witty,  culti- 
vated people,  with  the  true  Irish  love  for  bestowing  hos- 
pitahty  and  the  true  Irish  grace  in  bestowing  it.  and  it 
will  be  easily  understood  that  all  deUghtful  and  inter- 
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If^^t  Sover '  ''  ^"*^  ^««=*  ^-^^'  them  as 
As  a  background  to  new  faces  could  always  be  found 

Nat^^^,;;:;  aI-^'^*'  K  ^*T  ^^*^"'  ^^en  L  came  to 
Natal  and  Abmger,  because  he  was  both  interestinir  and 
somethmg  of  a  crony  of  BiU  Portal's.  """esung  ana 

A  sprinkling  of  Durban  people  came  and  went 
tvemng  is  a  pleasant  time  in  Natal  and  the  Portals' 
moonht  gardens  and  lawns  and  long  verandahs  lent  tW 

ri^f  .TC^h'^  '"  ^'l^S  peoplef  tired  of  the  ctoig  ^d 
glare  of  the  day.    With  someone  always  at  the  oiano  to 

E^\V^"i*^>^  "^'^  ""^'"dy.  it'^wi  pLS  to 
Sf,:*''*  ^r  '"  y"'  ^"^^  "^^^  the  soun<rrf  the 
w^oi  -^."^  f  ^"t  y°"'  *Wle  you  talked  with  someone 
o^ZT'^^  'r^^^lT^  y°^'  or  gossiped  of  Ufe  as  it  coZ! 
or  would,  or  might  be,  or  of  "  Home,"  meanine  Encland 
which  through  the  glamour  of  an  African  nighi^sfe^The 

S„°T  i?^f?'°.\^'''l'-  7*^"'"  "«  """^^  intense  sadden 
]oj^  m  Life  than  these,  but  few  more  poignanUy  sweet. 

*  ^Z  ^.^'^^  ^°^^'^  *"«°d  was  to  Ihare  her  friends 
to  know  them,  to  gc^sip  with  them,  to  criticize  LidT  in 
turn  criticized  by  them.  Sport,  books,  music,  pieties 
peopl^all  that  goes  to  th^  making  of  Ufe  worth  the 
tving,  came  mider  discussion  :  and  in  Afriea,  where  eveS- 
one  IS  using  every  sense  of  mind  and  body,  Uvine  Sd 

ttKZ^"^  r*"""*  ^^  "^"'  ^^^''  ^*  ^*ays  new  thi^« 
to  be  said  on  these  subjects-^r  perhaps  only  things  thft 
are  so  many  centunes  old  that  they  s^d  new.    Truth 
after  aU,  is  older  than  the  everlasting  hills  ' 

Naturally,  there  was  never  murh  grouping.  General 
convereation  has  more  than  a  liabiUty  to'^pll  itud?  or 
at  best,  to  flippancy,  and  the  finest  talking  is  never  dwe 

ZK^Tf  ''"*  '^■'■'*-'^''-  ^''^''^-  't  *^  on  record  by  a 
thinker  of  some  unportance  that  the  best  things  men 
say^are  said  to  women  who  probably  don't  Tdfrst^S 

''  To  the  women  who  didn't  know  why 

^^t^'?7^  ^°^.  *''^y  """^^  °«v<»  ""ow  why! 
And  Old  not  aadentand." 

t^il^**/"  ^  ".*y  ^-  Remains  the  fact  that  the  best 
talkers  apart,  of  course,  from  orators,  poUticians  and  dto- 
fessional  diners-out)  do  not  talk  for  a  crowd,  ud  the  mo^ 
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potent  phrases   and  epigrams— when  epigrams  ue  not 
meux  jeu—are  made  for  one,  or  at  the  most,  two  listeners. 

Poppy's  ears  took  in  many  pretty  and  many  witty 
things.  ' 

Bill  Portal  was  a  blithe  soul,  overflowing  with  gay 
parables  and  maxims  for  the  unwise,  whom  he  claimed 
to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

Abinger  was  epigrammatic,  sardonic  and  satanic,  and 
he  never  asked  for  more  th.  i  one  listener— ;»  woman 
for  preference,  as  she  would  certainly  repeat  what  he  said 
—and  there  were  other  reasons.  But  the  women  of  the 
Portals'  circle  recognized  a  serpent  when  they  met  him. 
however  leafy  the  garden,  and  always  preferred  to  listen 
to  his  wisdom  in  twos  and  threes.  With  Poppy  he  never 
encompassed  any  talk  at  aU,  unless  she  felt  Clem  stronff 
at  her  back.  He  smiled  at  this  :  the  smile  of  the  waiting 
man  to  whom  everjrthing  cometh  at  last. 

Nick  Capron  never  graced  the  assemblies  with  his  hand- 
some, dissipated  presence.  His  lust  was  for  poker  and  his 
feUow-men— which  meant  the  Club  and  small  hours.  He 
was  never  even  known  to  fetch  his  wife.  But  many  a  man 
was  pleased  and  honoured  to  do  his  duty  for  him.  Some- 
times she  stayed  aU  night  with  her  friend  Clem.  Some- 
times Carson  took  her  home  in  a  rickshaw. 

The  women  with  attentive  husbands  pitied  her  amongst 
themselves  :  but  she  gave  no  sign  of  discontent,  and  they 
never  ventured  to  offer  sympathy.  Invariably  she  looked 
wonderfully  beautiful— and,  therefore,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  her  to  exert  herself  to  much  conversation.  Since 
Poppy's  soft  thrush-note  had  first  been  heard  in  Clem 
Portal's  verandah,  Mrs.  Capron's  laugh  had  been  silent : 
though  It  was  a  pretty  laugh,  too.  But  her  smile  was  as 
alluring  as  the  sound  of  a  silvery  brooklet,  and  sometimes 
the  sympathetic  wives  trembled  when  they  saw  their 
husbands  lingering  near  her— not  to  talk,  but  to  look. 
She  sat  so  fearlessly  under  bright  light,  and  looked  so 
flawlessly  good.  It  was,  indeed,  a  comfort  to  remember 
that  she  was  as  good  as  she  looked,  or  she  would  not  be 
Mrs.  Portal's  closest  friend.  It  was  remembered,  too, 
that  she  had  never  tried  to  beguile  any  woman's  man 
away  from  her. 

When  one  wife  after  another  had  ceased  to  tremble  for 
her  man,  realizing  that  this  Circe  did  not  use  her  toils, 
they  rewarded  her  by  saying  amongst  themselves  that  it 
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?I.fJL^  l^  *°,  •^  f  <»«•    This  wanned  the  coldest  of 
thOTi— with  a  glow  of  self-satisfaction. 
Mary  Capron  did  not  bother  about  any  of  them     The 

Tk***"*  !^u  i°S8^*  *°  "*<1  ^"  Rosalind  Chard.  Always 
she  watched  Poppy,  and  pondered  where  she  hal^  seen  he 
before.  Poppy  suspected  this,  but  it  did  not  agitate  her 
She  had  prep;^ed  another  soft-answer-warranted-not-to^ 
oZ'"!:"^r^4\"^"y  ^^P^""  should  attack  her  in  th^ 
wS  Jl  ^;K^"*  Mary  Capron,  if  she  was  not  witty, 
was  wise.    She  was  no  fencer,  and  had  no  intention  of 

^eST^  ^"^  '^^'"'''  '°"  ^t*'  *he  button  oft  """she 
preferred  to  choose  her  own  weapon,  time  and  place  and 
to  pursue  the  little  duel  in  her  own  fashion.  She  wa^ 
merely  "  gettmg  her  hand  in  "  when  she  said  to  Ablng^ 
looking  dreamily  at  Poppy  the  while  :  ^^omger, 

<•  ?*^  ^°^  7\\^^I^  °'  *  ^Ph'"''  without  a  secret  ?  " 
^thVeint?  S^^-^J^J^^X  r^J!S 
appl^oS^e'r^^:^^^  '"•'"  '"  ^^-^-    -^  -"'^  nS 

"No."  she  said  dreamily.  "Everyone  has  a  secret  in 
this  country,  haven't  they  ?  even  girls  " 
v^f'h  ^"^''^  time  she  and  Carson  were  near  when  Poppy, 
with  her  arm  m  Clem's,  presented  Luce  Abinger  with  a 
suave  answer,  so  heavily  encrusted  with  salt,  that  even 
his  seasoned  tongue  went  dry.  However,  his  iAipertinencS 
had  warranted  pumshment.  so  he  bore  it  as  best  he  mighf 
And  Clem's  tact  oiled  the  troubled  waters  ^ 

hi^^awteh^af  nT^r'  ""^''"^  *°  ^^^"'^  ^''^^  ''^P* 

"She's  quite  clever,  isn't  she  ?     Only  it's  a  pity  she  has 

to  begm  at  the  beginning  for  herself."         "  »  P"y  sue  nas 


««c!2?.n  M    '^^.l^'y  been  struck  by  Miss  Chard's  clever- 

^rCttT!,*^^"'!,^,*^  ^'  ^^  ^^  ^«=°"d  meeting 
wth  her  she  had  had  odd  lapses  of  something  very  likl 

iZ^'-.-^i"^  ^^  ,*^°"e^*  ^^'  interesting^  airLing 
and  beautiful.  He  knew  of  no  reason  why  he  shoiul 
thmk  of  her  at  all :  but  he  sometimes  found V  face  ^d 
her  voice  ainongst  his  thoughts  and  considered  the  fTct 
a  cunous  and  rather  annoying  thing 
And  the  sight  and  sound  of  her  had  an  extraordinary 
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power  at  times  to  rouse  to  active,  vivid  life,  a  dream  of 
the  past  that  was  old  griel  and  nain. 

Cirounstance  sometimes  threw  them  together  in  the 
verandahs  or  out  under  the  Southern-Cross  flaming  above 
the  garden,  and  Poppy's  low  laugh  might  be  heard  mingling 
with  his  voice :  but  she  did  not  always  laurii  because  she 
was  amused. 

Carson's  silver  tongue  could  take  on  an  amazingly  sharp 
edge.  Being  an  Irishman,  he  was  a  law  u  a  himself, 
with  a  fine  taste  for  unconventionality  in  .cher  people. 
But  if  he  knew  South  Africa  from  one  en  \  ,0  the  other, 
he  also  knew  men  and  cities,  and  the  rult-:*  that  govern 
women  all  the  world  over.  Gradually  he  had  become  to 
be  aware  that  Miss  Chard  outraged  the  most  impDrtant  of 
these  by  being  both  unclassifiable  and  mysterious.  Even 
inwhat  calls  itself  society  in  South  Africa,  women  and  their 
bdongmgs  and  connections  must  be  above-board  and  open 
to  inspection.  An  unattached  woman  has  got  to  prove 
ter  right  to  social  status  there,  as  elsewhere.  If  she  cannot 
she  must  prepare  to  take  the  consequences— and  the  least 
uapleasant  of  these  is  to  have  the  worst  believed  of  her. 

Of  course,  Rosalind  Chard  was  backed  by  Mrs.  Portal, 
but  that  did  not  prevent  tongues  from  wagging. 

Carson  took  it  upon  himself  to  let  Miss  Chard  know 
something  of  these  things  whenever  Fate  ordained  that 
he  and  she  should  walk  under  the  stars  together. 

It  was  wittily  done,  by  the  delicate  instrumentality  of 
chosen  imphcation,  and  it  never  missed  the  mark :  the 
^w  qmvered  in  Poppy  every  time.  Hot  and  cold, 
with  sodden  rages  and  terrors,  she  would  turn  on  him 
only  to  find  the  strange  eyes  so  pleasantly  indifferent  ■ 
his  expression  so  guileless  that  it  was  hard  to  suspect  him 
of  malicious  intent.  Her  refuge  was  a  little  laugh.  Car- 
son told  himself  sardonically  that  the  game  amused  him. 
It  may  have  done  so.  Doubtless  IntSans  were  amused 
when  they  threw  barbs  at  their  staked  victims.  But,  as 
a  f«:t,  something  more  than  an  Indian  sense  of  humour 
would  have  been  appeased  in  him,  if,  instead  of  the  brave 
mule  that  flickered  across  his  victim's  face,  or  the  little 
(fry  retort  that  her  Ups  gave  out  even  while  they  quivered 
die  had  answered  hfrn  haughtUy  with  the  pride  of  race  or 
faundy  or  position— the  pride  of  anything  with  a  not  to  U. 
That  was  the  important  point :  what  were  the  roots  of 
Rosahnd  Chard  ?    That  die  had  pride  was  plain  enoncb 
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But  what  was  the  name  of  the  tree  ?  In  what  «tran« 
^^«?.  had  it  first  grown  ?    Was  it  of  a Vden  a?13f? 

Carson  scarcely  realized  that  he  fiwcely  desired  infor- 
mation  on  these  matters.  He  supposed  it  to  te  ^ri^'iv 
t^^i  a  pretty  and  interesting  ^rl-pure  curi^skv     4, 

-mostly  bv  women,  and  he  knew  Akt  harsh  wCids  had 
P^plob  "'""''  ''''  ^""«  *"»  tree'J^U.re  brSte 
So  out  of  pure  cHtiosity  he  tormented  her  when  ODoor- 
tunity  arose;  and  she-gave  him  witty  Koit^eK 
restrained  answer,  with  her  hand  agah«t  L  S  when 
the  shadows  allowed.  Or  if  she  could  touch  T  tr^  she  hfd 
greater  strength  to  bear  her  torment  and  to  U^fm'c^^ 

♦k„^*  *",!?*  ^f  *  ^^^  ^^s  careless.  Let  them  think  what 
they  would— Clem  was  her  friend. 

rinoV  P^'sp^^lity  and  appearance  had  been  less  fas- 
cmatmg.  probably  the  gossip  about  heTmwtlrio^s 
appearance  m  Durban,  without  friends  or  comiSs  or 
a  known  home,  would  have  died  a  naturdSh     C 

10  nave  grown.    In  the  heat  of  a  room  there  was  a  A^,.^ 

?efre^";  ?o''thf  ■  "^/^  '"•  -^^^  Sy^-  ^^^^  wondeS^ 
retreshmg  to  the  jaded  spmt.  In  the  chiU  of  the  Uti 
evening  she  seemed  to  glow  with  a  wa^th  tw  t 
cheering  to  the  coldest  hiart.  UnfortSi.  ste  so^^ 
tmies  forgot  to  be  conventional  and  o'dfnLf  in'S^^f: 
soaal  matters.  Clem  never  took  notice  ofTcS^^ah'l  « 
but  Mrs.  Capron  and  the  other  women  would  rais2  dSe 
'«e  W..X%I5:  T.  "-''-'^  -crutableX^.'' 

h^;.^c?41Ji^°s^;?-e£ch^^^^^ 

aljKP"*  *°  *"  ''^  -'»'  y°-  staTemiJLrdi 

hJl  ^f  ■'  '^^  **»f  answer,  after  a  little  pause,  "  that  «rl 
has  got  a  wound  that  bleeds  inwardly,  ahd  hai  sp^t  f« 
Ufe  trymg  to  hide  it  from  the  world.  ^She  has  ha^^  ti*^ 
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to  notice  the  little  conventionalities  and  banalitiei  that 
count  with  us." 

"  One  wondera  sometimes  if  she  ever  had  the  oppor- 
tunity—that IS  aU.  She  walked  into  the  dining-ixwm  ahmd 
ot  Lady  Mostyn  and  everybody  else  last  night " 

Clem  winced ;  then,  remembering  Lady  Mostvn's  out- 
raged face,  laughed.  o         /  j       wm 

•  WeU,  one  hardly  picks  up  those  things  at  school, 
(WMn«— and  she  may  have  been  on  a  desert  island  ever 
since. 

"That  would  be  an  interesting  reason  for  her  bad 
manners,  darling,  but " 

"I  won't  admit  that  they  are  bad—only  unusual  r  and 
besides,  she  has  the  excuse  of  genius.  If  1  might  only  tell 
you  what  I  know  of  her  work " 

"^  Miniatures  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Capron  wickedly. 
No :   lovey-dovey  darling— don't  tease  and  don't  be 
unchantable— you  are  much  too  beautiful  to  be  a  cat 
borne  daj^  that  girl  will  burst  forth  upon  us  all  in  the  glory 

"^  Clem,  you  are  infatuated." 
You'll  see,"  said  Clem.    "  Only  be  patient  and  kind— 
I  must  really  go  and  see  what  cook  has  for  lunch.    If  she 
gives  us  cumed  mutton  once  more  and  stewed  euavas 
and  custard,  BiUy  wiU  calmly  proceed  to  bust  " 

She  escaped. 


CHAPTER  XXV 
Mrs.  Portal  knew  that  Poppy  was  working  as  for  her 
Ufe,  but  she  did  not  know  why.  Only,  somatJnes,  out  of 
the  deep  love  and  sympathy  she  felt  for  the  girl,  she 
longed  to  know  the  truth.  The  truth  was  far  even  from 
her  far-seeing  eyes. 

She  believed  that  there  must  be  a  man  somewhere  in 
the  world  whom  Poppy  loved,  for  weU  she  knew  that 
such  a  wound  as  Poppy  hid  could  only  have  been  dealt 
by  a  man  s  unerring  hand— and  none  but  a  loved  hand 
could  strike  so  deep  I  With  all  the  mysUcal-religious 
lovmg  side  of  her  nature,  Clem  prayed  that  life  might 
yet  do  weU  by  her  friend  and  give  her  her  heart's  desire  • 
but  hope  did  not  rise  very  high.  She  was  fond  of  quotine 
that  sa3ang :  * 

"  The  things  that  are  really  for  thee  gravitate  to  the«. 
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Everything  that  belongs  to  thee  for  aid  or  comfort  «haii 

fnTJ^  ^*"1  **""r  n°*  thy  fantastic  will  but  tKreat 
S,™«/^  heart  in  thee  craveth.  shaU  lock  thil  ifhU 

—and  she  would  have  liked  to  believe  it   but  Lifi.  ha,! 
taught  her  differently.    In  the  me^time  in  so  f i  «  she 

destiny,  draggine  her  from  her  desk  when  the  lilac  eves 
grew  heavy  an3  the  tinted   face  too  pa^e   for  heafth" 
fftrf  "L^"''  ^"'"^  P""^..*°  ^l"^"  °f  ^»lk  or  go  to  the 
thfni   ♦■hof^""^?!  ^"^  *"""«»  '"»''   excursions-any 
thing   that   would  distract,   and    presently   brine   bark 

vivacity  and  strength,  and  renew  co^age^       ^  ^"^'^ 
It  It  had  not  been  for  these  things  it  is  very  certain 

ttl°^^y-7^^^  ^  ^'^  resolution  and  puS>  must 
have  broken  down  from  overwork  and  the  strXrf  s^"„; 

F^r  l^r  ^'^  ^°7^  *"™  ^'  «>"«  fro™  herZrJltS^ 
For  there  were  desperate  hours  when  she  obfieed  hS 
to  face  the  fact  that  Evelyn  Carson  gave  no  sfw  of  mv 
feehng  for  her  but  a  certain  polite^uriosity^  In  ^^ 

l?n?^;  .^P^"^  '^''y?  *'•''*  "•'^^f  *^  t°  «:°'ne  to  highly! 
strung,  temperamental  people,  she  bitterly  derided  hefself 
her  work,  her  cause,  asking  what  it  was  aU  for  ? 
iJ^°,^  freedoni  from  luce  Abinger  and  cast  herself 
mto  the  ams  of  Eve  Carson  ?  But  were  his  amis  o^ 
to  her  ?    Plaonly  not.    Plainly  here  was  another  of  th^ 

httle  songs  they  sing  in  heU  '^-^f  the  woman  who  lov^ 
but  is  beloved  not  by  the  beloved.  ' 

Oh  I  she  had  her  black  and  desperate  days— 

"  And  the  half  of  a  broken  hope  for  a  pillow  at  night." 

ctJPnl*  '^^^^^  ^oP'  played  for  her  on  the  one  brave 
stnng-and  she  took  up  W  pen  and  worked  on 

On  a  stormy  suUen  day  towards  the  end  of  April  she 
wrote  the  concludmg  words  of  the  two  things  she  had 
b^  working  on  at  the  same  tim^a  play  a^d  a  novel 
^ey  contamed  the  best  work  she  had  ever  done  for 
though  they  were  begun  for  the  love  of  a  man,  they  were 
gone  forward  with,  for  tne  love  of  her  craft,  andt^aT^ 
good  craftsmen  know,  it  is  only  in  such  spirit  that  the 
best  work  is  achieved.    All  that  remained  to  do  was  to  go 
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over  and  through  the  manuscripts  once  more,  when  they 
had  been  typed,  to  polish  here  and  re-phrase  there ;  and 
just  to  Unger  over  all  for  a  day  in  sheer  delight  and  sur- 
prise. She  was  not  peculiar  among  writers  in  that  ap>art 
from  the  plan  and  construction  of  a  thing,  she  never  re- 
membered from  day  to  day  what  she  had  written,  and 
always  felt  the  greatest  surprise  and  freshness  in  re- 
reading passages  which  had  sped  from  her  mind  to  paper 
in  inspired  moments,  and  which,  if  not  written  at  those 
moments,  would  have  been  lost  for  ever. 

Schopenhauer  was  not  the  only  person  in  the  world  to 
discover  that  a  beautiful  thought  is  Uke  a  beautiful  woman. 
If  you  want  to  keep  the  one  al  vays  you  must  tie  her  to 
you  by  marriage,  if  the  other,  you  must  tie  it  to  you  with 
pen  and  paper  or  it  will  leave  you  and  never  retiun. 

On  that  morning  when  she  made  her  finished  work  into 
two  tall  piles  of  exercise-books  before  her  on  the  table, 
the  measure  of  content  was  hers  that  is  felt  by  even  the 
heaviest-hearted  when  they  look  upon  good  work  done. 

She  laid  her  head  on  the  books  and  tears  fell  softly 
down,  and  her  heart  sang  a  little  song  that  was  pure 
thankfulness  and  praise  for  the  goodness  of  God. 
And  while  she  sat,  there  came  a  little  tap  at  the  door. 
Miss  Allendner  entered  with  a  letter,  and  Poppy, 
taking  it  from  her,  saw  that  it  was  addressed  in  the  smaU, 
strong  writing  she  had  not  seen  for  years,  but  which  she 
instantly  recognized  as  Luce  Abinger  s.  She  laid  it  down 
mechanically  on  the  table. 

"  Mr.  Abinger  brought  it  himself,"  said  Miss  Allendner, 
"  and  would  not  leave  it  until  he  heard  that  you  were  here 
and  would  receive  it  at  once.  He  said  it  was  very  im- 
portant." -^ 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Poppy  quietly,  and  sat  staring  at 
the  letter  long  after  her  companion  had  left  the  room. 

Afterwards,  she  laid  her  head  on  the  books  again,  but 
wearily  now,  and  the  tears  of  her  eyes  were  dried  up  and 
90  was  the  little  chant  of  praise  in  her  heart.  She  was 
afraid— afraid  of  the  letter ;  of  the  look  she  had  seen  in 
Luce  Abinger's  eyes  of  late— the  old,  hateful  look— and  of 
the  fight  before  her.  Now  that  she  had  done  the  work  and 
would  have  the  money  to  fight  with,  she  was  afraid.  But 
only  for  a  time.  Those  who  have  fought  with  any  of  the 
grim  forces  of  life — sorrow,  pain,  poverty,  despair — and 
4«feat«d  even  the  least  of  these  in  batUe,  have  strength  to 
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Sf  the  C  ^  .^""^ifP""^  °'  ^f  "^Se  to  drink  from 
^•fv,  t.,.2  °*  "^-  ^?PPy  '■<»«  from  her  table  at  last 
with  such  new  courage  in  her,  that  she  could  laugh  dis- 
damfully  at  the  sealed  letter  and  all  it  contained  of  tKs 
or  commands.    She  left  it  sealed  and  lying  there  for  sorne 

SifofSe^S:  '' '''''''  "°*  ^^'  '«^  •'^  S 

She  locked  the  door  upon  it  and  her  work,  and  went  to 
r5/^Tu*°f''^e?  her  gown  and  get  ready  to  spend  the 

sSv^Lnfif^KT**;!  ^i""^  P°^*^'  She  would  ^obably 
stay  the  night,  but  she  took  nothing  with  her  for  she  had 
now  quite  a  coUection  of  clothes  at  Clem's  for  emer^nci^ 



On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  she  sat  dreaming  in 
t^^^VI^'^^'^L"'  ^'^'"'*  drawing-room,  while  the  latter 
rili??w^  °"  the  piano,  trying  to  compose  an  air  suffi- 
aently  mournful  to  set  to  the  words  ofa  little  song  of 
Poppy's  called  "In  Exile."  Softly,  she  sanJVt  o^rlnd 
over  to  long  slumng  chords— curiously  sweet  and  strange. 
I, 

Across  the  purple  heather 

The  winds  of  God  blow  sweet. 
But  it's  O  for  the  smell  of  London 

And  the  roar  of  a  London  street  I 

II. 

Upon  the  wine-dark  waters 

The  sun  strikes  clean  and  hot. 
But  it's  O  f or  a  London  garden 

And  the  woman  who  loves  me  not  I 

"You  say  you  are  no  musician,  Clem,  but  I  never 
knew  anyone  who  could  make  loveUer  sounds  come  out 
of  a  piano.    Poppy  said. 

Clem  laughed. 

S  °.f^j  ^  ^"^"^'^  ^^^y  ^*  ^"  =  •*  >s  this  little  song  that 
sets  chords  smgmg  m  my  head.  What  were  vou  thSiMnc 
of  when  you  wrote  it  ?  "  "muung 

"  Of  Dr.  Ferrand,  I  think,  that  first  Sunday  I  came  here 
*w  ""emtmber  how  he  talked  of  London  ?-and  you  said 
that  he  had  his  own  box  of  matches  and  could  make 
his  own  heU  any  day  m  the  week,'  Uke  poor  Dick  Hddar 
Ihe  circumstances  seemed  to  indicate  that  there  was  some 
woman  m  England  who  didn't  love  him— but  I  daresay 
that  apphes  to  a  good  many  men  out  here." 
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said'^Clem  laughing. 
Some  men  find  that 


"  The  most  usual  circumstance," 
"  is  that  the  woman  loves  too  well, 
hardest  of  all  to  bear." 

Poppy  reflected  on  this  for  a  while. 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  wives  I  It  is  curious  how  many 
people  seem  to  marry  to  live  apart,  isn't  it,  Clem  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  call  it  the  cat-and-reptile  game,"  said  Clem, 
swinging  round  on  the  music-stool  and  beginning  to  run 
her  hands  through  her  crinkly,  curly,  fuzzy  dark  hair 
with  seven  red  lights  in  it.  "  The  cat  catches  the  reptile, 
scratches  him,  bites  him,  wounds  him,  puts  her  mark  on 
him  for  good,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  no  more  kick  left  in 
him,  off  she  goes  and  leaves  him  alone." 

Poppy  was  laughing. 

"  Well,  some  of  the  reptiles  make  marvellous  recovenes," 
said  she,  remembering  one,  at  least,  whom  she  had  known. 

'  You  can't  blame  th<,m  for  that — it  isn't  very  interesting 
to  be  dead,  I  suppose." 

"  As  for  the  cats  who  don't  leave  their  reptiles,"  con- 
tinued Poppy,  thinking  of  some  of  the  dull  people  she 
had  recently  met,  "  nothing  could  be  deader  than  the  pair 
of  them.  And  then  they  label  themselves  '  happily 
married.' " 

"  Now,  Poppy,  I  won't  have  you  walking  over  my 
cabbages  and  onions," 

"  I'm  not,  Clem — ^but  they  don't  make  marriage  look 
alluring  to  smyone  with  an  imagination,  do  they  ?  Of 
course,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  your  happiness " 

"Yes  ;  Bill  and  I  are  rather  wonderful  " — Clem  jumped 
up  in  a  hurry — "  I  must  absolutdy  go  and  get  some  socks 
and  stockings  to  mend.  There  is  a  pile  as  big  as  a  bouse 
waiting "    She  flashed  out  of  the  room. 

"  She  won't  discuss  her  happiness  with  me,''  thought 
Poppy.    "  It  is  too  sacred  I  " 

By  the  time  Clem  came  back  a  settled  gloom  was  over 
everything ;  the  rain  was  heavily  pelting  against  the 
windows  ;  occasionally  a  bright  beam  of  light  shot  through 
the  room,  leaving  it  as  grey  as  a  witch ;  afterwards  the 
tliunder  groaned  like  some  god  in  agony. 

"  You  won't  be  able  to  see  to  dam  holes,"  said  Poppy. 

"  Ah  I  you  don't  know  Billy's  holes,"  Clem  answered 
sadly.  "  And  Cinthie  inherits  the  gentle  trait.  It  is  too  bad, 
for  1  hate  darning." 

She  settled  as  near  the  window  as  she  dared,  and  sat 
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pcenng  her  glimmering  head  over  he-  work,  while  they 
talked  m  desultory  fashion  :  but  the  storm  got  worse,  the 
thunder  groaned  more  terribly. 

"  God  sounds  as  though  He  is  tearing  His  heart  out  to 
throw  It  under  the  feet  of  dancing  women  and  men  " 

said  Poppy,  m  a  voice  that  rang  with  some  unusual  emotion. 

Clem  Portal  looked  at  her  in  astonishment. 

"Darling,  I  ought  to  rebuke  you  for  blasphemy." 

To  iier  astonishment  the  girl  burst  into  wild  weeping. 
No  ....  it   isn't   blasphemy  ....  I  am  in   pain, 
Uem  .  .  .  .  these  storms  ....  a  storm  like  this  reminds 
me  of  when  I  was  a  child  ....  I  was  once  out  in  a 
storm  uke  this." 

"  You  ?  " 

"Yes  ...  ,  once  ....  on  the  veldt  ....  for  three 
days. 

'On  the  veldt  I "  repeated  Clem :  a  streak  of 
lightnmg  tore  through  the  room,  showing  her  for  an 
instant  a  tortured  face.  She  reached  out  and  took  the 
giri's  hands  in  hers,  gripping  them  tight.  Dimly,  through 
the  rumble  of  the  thunder,  she  heard  Poppy's  voice. 

"  Yes  ....  out  on  the  veldt  ....  I,  whom  >  ■.. 
think  have  only  been  in  Africa  for  a  few  months  at  a 
time  ....  I,  the  gently-nurtured  English  girl!  ...  . 
educated  at  Cheltenham  College  I  ....  I  did  not  actually 
tell  you  these  things,  Clem,  but  I  let  you  believe  them 
....  they  are  all  lies  ....  I  was  bom  in  Africa  .... 
I  have  roamed  the  veldt  lean  and  hungry  ....  been  a 
little  beaten  vagabond  in  the  streets  .  .  .  ." 

"  Dear,"  said  Clem,  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and 
gentleness  ;  "  what  do  these  things  matter — except  that 
they  have  made  you  suffer  ?  .  .  .  .  they  have  made  you 
the  woman  you  are,  and  that  is  all  I  care  to  know  .... 
I  have  always  known  th- '  there  was  a  wound  ....  don't 
make  it  bleed  afresh  .  I  love  you  too  well  to  want 

to  hear  anything  th  .  it  hurts  to  tell  ...  .  always 
believe  this.  Poppy  ....  I  love  and  trust  you  above 
any  woman  I  have  ever  known." 

'  Clem,  you  are  too  kind  and  good  to  me  ....  I  am 
not  worthy  even  to  speak  to  you  to  touch  you  ....  It 
is  nothing  when  I  say  I  love  you  ....  I  bless  you  .... 
I  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  I  would  do  not  for 
you  ....  I  did  not  know  one  woman  could  be  so  sweet 
to  another  as  you  have  been  to  me  ...  ,  you  are  like 
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the  priceless  box  of  sweet-smelling  nard  that  the  harlot 
broke  over  the  feet  of  Christ  ....  and  I  ....  Ah  I 
Christ  I    What  am  I  ?  " 

Dense  blackness  filled  the  room.  In  it  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  sound  of  deep  weeping.  Outside  the  storm 
raged  on.  But  when  next  a  gleam  of  light  flashed  through 
the  windows,  the  figure  of  a  kneeling  woman  was  revealed 
clasped  in  another  woman's  arms. 

"1  am  weary  of  falseness,  Clem  ....  weary  of  my 
lips'  false  tales  ....  since  I  have  been  near  you  and  seen 
your  true  unafraid  eyes  ....  the  frank  clear  turn  of 
your  mouth  that  has  never  lied  to  anyone  ....  I  have 
died  many  deaths  ....  you  can  never  know  how  I  have 
suffered  ....  pure  women  don't  know  what  suffering 
there  is  in  the  world,  it  is  no  use  pretending  they  do  ...  . 
they  are  wonderful,  they  shine  ....  0  I  what  wouldn't 
we  give  to  shine  with  that  lovely  cold,  pure  glow  .... 
but  they  can't  take  from  us  what  our  misery  has  bought." 

"  Poppy,  don't  tell  me  anything,"  the  older  woman 
said  steadily.  "  I  don't  want  to  know  ....  whatever 
Life  has  made  you  do,  or  think,  or  say  ....  I  don't 
care  I  I  love  you.  I  am  your  friend.  I  know  that  the 
root  of  you  is  sound.  Wio  am  I  that  1  should  sit  in 
judgment  ?  It  is  all  a  matter  of  luck  ....  God^was 
good  to  me  ....  I  had  a  good  mother  and  a, fleet 
foot  ....  when  I  smelt  danger  I  ran  ....  I  had  been 
trained  to  run  ....  you  had  not,  perhaps,  and^^^you 
stayed  ....  that's  the  only  difference M'jrfe/ 

Poppy  laughed  bitterly  at  the  lame  ending.  i,  ^^'  < 

"  The  difference  lies  deeper  than  that  ....  you  are 
generous,  Clem,  but  truth  is  truth,  and  I  should  like  to 
speak  it  to  you  now  and  always  ....  confession  has  no 
attractions  for  me,  and  I  once  told  a  man  I  should  never 
confess  to  a  woman " 

"  Silence  is  always  best,  dear,"  Clem  said.  "  When  a 
woman  learns  to  be  silent  about  herself,  she  gains  power 
that  nothing  else  can  give  %er.  And  words  can  forge 
themselves  into  such  terrible  weapons  to  be  used  against 
one — sometimes  by  hands  we  love." 

"  It  would  be  a  relief  to  clean  my  heart  and  lips  to  you, 
dear,  once  and  for  all.  Let  me  tell  you — even  the  name 
I  use  is  not  my  own  I  " 

■'  I  don't  care.    What  does  a  name  matter  ?  " 

"  Well,  my  name  is  not  Rosalind  Chard,  nor  Lucy  Grey, 
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*K      w  ?^*'ny',  "or  Anne  Latimer,  nor  Helen  Chester, 
though  I  have  caUed  myself  by  all  of  these  at  some  time 

in  my  hfe.    My  real  name  is   Poppy  Destin 'an 

Insh  vagabond  bom  in  Africa.' ■• 

'  What  do  these  things  matter  ?  " 
.    "  My  life,  for  the  last  three  years,  has  been  a  struggle 
m  deep  waters  to  keep  myself  from  I  know  not  what  del^r 

"  I  have  always  maintained  that  a  woman  has  a  right 
to^uM!^ whatever  weapons  come  to  hand  in  the  fight  with 

"  So  have  I "  Poppy  laughed  discordantly.  "  and  my 
weapons  have  been— hes.  Oh,  how  I  have  liedf.  Clem  I  All 
the  tears  of  all  the  years  cannot  wash  me  clean  of  the  hes 

.?M      li  •  ■  I  feel  you  shivering  ....  you  hate  me  I  " 
No,  Poppy— only  I  can't  understand  why  I    What 
could  have  been  worth  it  ?  " 

*  '"  n^  ■  rV^"?'  nothing  is  worth  blackening  your  soul 
for,  Clem  !    That  is  where  you  will  not  understand." 
_     I,  ^"  }'^  ^°  understand,  dear  one  ...  .  tell  me. 
One  thing  I  am  sure  of,  it  was  never  wanton.    You  had 
some  miserable  reason." 

'•  Miserable  I  I  am  misery's  own  I  "  she  cried  passion- 
ately.      She  marked  me  with  a  red  cross  before  I  was 

?*  'a\1  •  ,^f"  \  '^*  ""^  tell  you  ...  .  have  you  ever 
noticed  the  look  of  candour  and  innocence  about  my  face, 
Clem?  More  especially  my  eyes  ?  ....  all  lies  I  I  am 
not  candid  ;  I  am  not  innocent  ...  I  never  was 
even  when  I  was  twelve  I  could  understand  the  untold  tie 
of  passion  in  an  old  black  woman's  eyes  ....  she  had 
only  one  breast,  and  she  showed  me  that  as  a  reason  for 
having  no  home  and  children  of  her  own  .  I  under- 

stood without  being  told,  that  in  the  sweet  hour  of  her  life 
the  cup  was  dashed  from  her  lips  ...  .  her  lover  left 
her  when  he  found  her  malformed  ....  Immediately  I 
began  to  smg  a  pjean  of  praise  to  the  gods  that  mv  lover 
would  never  go  lacking  the  gift  of  my  breasts.  I  made  a 
song — all  Afnca  knows  it  now  : 

"  •  I  thank  thee.  Love,  for  two  round  breasts '  " 

•'.'  ^^  ^^^^  ''*™  '°  ^^^^  '  "  cried  Clem  staunchly. 
When  Cmthie  is  twelve,  will  you  want  her  to    be 
thinking  of  lover's  caresses  ?  " 
"You  would  not  have  been,  either,  if  you'd  had  a 
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mother's  caresses.    Your  nature  was  starving  for  iovc. 
poor  child  1  " 
"  You  have  a  tender  heart  for  sinners." 
"  I  don't  consider  you  a  very  bad  sinner,  darling." 
"  You  don't  know  all  the  hes  yet  ....  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  something  of  what  the  last  three  years  have  been 
....  three  years  of  lying  to  got  a  living  ....  lying  to 
get  money ;    the  stage,  govemessing,  serving  in  shops, 
nursing  invalids,  reading  to  old  women  ....  there  was 
a  great  variety  about  my  rdles  in  hfe,  Clem,  except  for 
one   faithful   detail  ....  Everywhere    I   went    and    in 
everything  I  undertook,  a  man  cropped  up  and  stood  in 
the   path.    There   was   something   special   about  me,  it 
seemed,  that  brought  them  unerringly  my  way — nothing 
less  than  my  wonderful  innocence.    That  drew  them  as  the 
magnet  draws  steel  ....  lured  them  like  a  new  gold- 
diggings  ....  And  they  all  wanted  to  open  the  portals 
of  knowledge  foi  me  .  .  .  .  to  show  me  the  golden  way 
into  the  wondrous  city  of  Love.    And  !?....!  had 
the  mouth  and  eyes  of  a  saint  1    Sin  was  not  for  me  .  .  .  . 
I  was  pure  as  the  untrodden  snow  I    I  looked  into  their 
eyes  and  asked  them  to  spare  me  ....  I  told  them  I 
was  good  and  adjured  them   by  their  mothers  to  leave 
me  so.     At  first  they  were  always  deeply  impressed,  but 
later  they  became  slightly  bored  ....  The  affair  nearly 
always  ended  in  weariness  and  a  promise  on  my  part  never 
to  forget  that  I  had  a  real  friend  if  I  should  ever  want  one, 
and  I  understood  very  well  what  thai  meant,  but  invariably 
I  pretended  that  I  did  not,  and  went  my  way  innocent- 
eyed  ....  But   there   were   variations   on    this  .... 
sometimes  they  insisted  on  showing  me  devoted  friendship 
in  the  meantime  ....  and  their  purses  were  to  hand. 
In  such  cases  I  always  helped  myself  liberally  ....  I 
had  an  unerring  instinct  that  I  shotild  shortly  be  seeking 
a  new  home— a  new  friend  ....  and  that  instinct  never 
played  me  false  ....  soon  I  was  on  the  '  out  trail ' 
once  more,  looking  for  a  way  to  earn  a  living  and  stay 
pure  and  innocent.    Once  I  was  almost  content  with  mi 
old  woman.    I  washed  her  and  dressed  her,  and,  inci- 
dentally was  sworn  at  by  her  ...  .  but  the  salary  was, 
high  ....  Alas  1    like  the  widow  of  Nain  she  had  an 
only  son  ....  a  decent  boy,  too  ...  .  but  when  he 
had  looked  into  my  eyes  and  found  me  good,  there  was 
the  old  tale  to  tell  ...  .  He  used  to  give  me  lovely 
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presents  ....  I  was  never  too  good  to  take  presents, 
Clem— under  protest  .  ...  He  wanted  to  marry  me. 
but  marriage  was  not  in  my  plan  ....  then  the  old 
mother  found  out,  and  I  had  to  go.  Another  man  in 
Birmingham,  whose  children  I  taught,  gave  me  hundreds, 
— just  for  being  good  !  would  have  given  me  thousands 
only  that  his  wife  read  memoranda  of  some  sum  once  and 
flew  to  the  worst  conclusions  ....  she  bcliuved  I  had 
stolen  her  husband  and  was  as  bad  as  I  could  be  ....  no 
one  could  be  surprised  at  what  she  called  me  ...  .  but 
it  was  quite  untrue  in  its  literal  meaning.  I  had  to  go 
back  to  London,  and  there  was  nothing  at  first  to  go 
back  to  but  the  stage  ....  I  did  not  stay  there  long 
....  innocence  is  not  very  valuable  on  the  stage — except 
in  the  play  I  .  .  .  .  and  though  I  have  a  special  talent 
for  acting  off  the  stage,  I  am  too  nervous  on  it  to  open 
my  lips  ....  so  there  was  no  hope  for  advancement 
that  way  ....  I  had  to  begin  again  on  the  old  round." 

"  But,  Poppy,  dear,  forgive  me,  I  can't  understand- 
why  ?   why  ?  .  .  .  .  what  was  it  all  for  ?  " 

"  For  money,  Clem.     I  wanted  money  " 

"  I  can't  believe  it !— Oh  !  not  for  money  I  " 

"  Yes  ;  for  money.  Some  women  are  bad  for  money  ; 
there  is  nothing  they  will  not  do  to  get  gold  in  their  hands. 
'  was  good  for  money  ....  a  saint,  an  angel,  a  virgin — 
.nost  especially  a  \irgin." 

"  Don't  hurt  me  hke  this,"  Clem  said.  "  Whatever  you 
say  can  make  no  difference  to  me.  I  mil  love  you.  I 
will  be  your  friend.  But— is  there  anything  in  the  world 
that  monejf  can  get  that  was  worth  it  all  ?  I  ask  out 
of  sheer  curiosity — is  there  ?  " 

Poppy  answered  her  "  Yes  !  "  And  after  a  long  time  a 
few  words  dropped  into  the  silence  of  the  room. 

"  I  wanted  the  money  for  my  child." 

The  storm  had  died  away  at  last,  leaving  a  terrible 
peace  behind  it.  The  colour  of  the  evening  sky  was  sard- 
green,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  despairing. 

Mrs.  Portal  sat  with  her  head  drooped  forward  a  little 
as  if  very  tired,  and  Poppy  arose  from  her  seat,  pushed 
open  a  window,  and  stood  looking  out.  The  smell  of  wet 
steaming  earth  came  into  the  room.  Presently,  speaking 
very  softly,  she  continued  her  narrative. 

"  I  wanted  all  the  money  I  could  get  for  my  son.  He 
had  no  name,  no  hentage  ....  his  father  ....  had,  I 
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believed,  married  another  woman.    I  was  resolved  that 

he  should  at  least  have  all  money  could  give  him 

thought  that  when  he  grew  up  he  would  turn  from  me 
in  any  case  as  a  woman  who  had  shamed  him  and  robbed 
him  of  his  birthright,  so  that  it  did  not  matter  what  I 
did  while  he  was  yet  young,  and  yet  loved  me,  to  insure 
him  health,  a  fine  education,  and  a  future.  First  it  was 
to  give  him  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  later  to  provide 
a  home  in  the  country  where  he  could  grow  up  strong 
and  well  under  good,  land  care  ....  then,  my  thoughts 
were  for  his  future  ....  Oh  I  I  hoped  to  redeem  my 
soul  by  his  future,  Clem  I  ....  So  I  worked  and  lied 
....  and  lied  and  took  ....  and  lied  and  saved  .... 
not  often  with  ray  Ups  did  I  he,  Clem  ....  but  always 
with  my  eyes.  I  had  at  lai*  amassed  nearly  eight 
hundred  pounds  ....  you  will  think  that  remarkable, 
if  you  will  remember  that  always  I  amassed  it  virtuously 
....  that  there  is  no  man  of  all  I  met  in  those  years 
who  can  call  me  anything  but  a  good  woman — abominably, 
disgustingly,  vilely  good. 

"  And  then  ....  I  was  introduced  to  a  financier,  who, 
because  of  the  charm  of  my  innocent  eyes,  told  me  that, 
in  a  few  weeks,  he  would  transform  my  eight  hundred 
pounds  into  eight  thousand  pounds.  Incidentally,  he 
remarked  that  we  must  see  more  of  each  other  .... 
and  I  looked  into  his  eyes  and  saw  that  they  were  not 
innocent,  and  that  there  would  be  a  difficult  day  of  reckon- 
ing for  me  later  on  ...  .  but  for  eight  thousand  pounds, 
and  secure  in  mailed  armour  of  purity,  I  risked  that  .... 
especially  as  he  was  just  leaving  England  for  a  few  weeks 
....  I  handed  over  my  eight  hundred  pounds  without 
a  qualm,  for  be  had  a  great  name  in  the  financial  world. 
In  less  than  three  weeks  his  dead  body  was  being  hauled 
over  the  side  of  a  yacht  in  the  Adriatic,  and  my  eight 
hundred  pounds  was  deader  than  Dead-Sea  fruit,  for 
I  never  heard  of  it  again  ....  nor  wanted  to  ...  . 
the  need  of  it  was  gone  ....  my  boy  was  dead  I  " 

"  Poppy  I  Poppy  I  "  Clem  got  up  and  drew  the  girl  down 
to  the  floor  by  her  side.  "  Rest  your  head  on  me,  dear 
....  you  are  tired  ....  life  has  been  too  hard  for  you. 

"  '  Dost  thou  know,  O  happy  God  I ' 

"  Life  has  been  brutal  to  you.    I  think  of  my  own 
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sheltered  childhood,  and  compare  it  with  yours— flung 
out  into  the  fir-y  sands  of  the  desert  to  die  or  survive,  as 
best  you  mignt  I  ....  The  strange  thing  is  that  your 
face  bears  no  sign  of  all  the  terrible  thin^.  hat  have 
overtaken  you  I  I  see  no  base,  vile  marks  ar-  where  on 
you,  Poppy  ....  It  cannot  all  be  acting  ....  no  one 
IS  clever  enough  to  mask  a  soiled  soul  for  ever,  and  from 
everyone,  if  it  really  is  soiled  ....  You  look  good— 
not  smirking,  soft  goodness  that  means  nothing,  but  bravo 
strong  goodness  ....  and  I  know  that  that  look  is  tn;. 
....  and  so  I  can  love  you,  after  all  these  things  you 
have  told  me  ....  I  can  love  you  better  than  ever. 
But  why  IS  it,  Poppy  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  If  it  is  so,  the  reason  must  be  that  all 
was  done  for  Love,  Clem  ....  because  always  I  had 
a  sweet  thing  at  my  heart  ....  the  love  I  bore  to  my 
child,  and  to  the  father  of  my  child.  Because,  like  the 
mother  of  Asa,  '  I  built  an  altar  in  a  grove,"  and  laid  mv 
soul  upon  it  for  Love.  I  want  to  tell  you  somethii  ■ 
further.  Being  good,  as  the  world  rails  it,  has  no  chan;i 
for  me.  Many  of  the  men  I  have  spoken  of  had  a  sinister 
attraction.  /  understood  what  they  felt.  I  looked  into  eye; 
and  saw  things  there  that  had  answers  deep  down  in  me. 
I  am  a  child  of  passionate  Africa,  Clem  ....  the  blood 
in  my  veins  runs  as  hot  and  red  as  the  colour  of  a  poppy 
....  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  look  into  the  eyes  of  a  man 
you  do  not  love  and  see  passion  staring  there— and  feel 
It  urging  in  your  own  veins,  too.  It  is  an  awful  thing  to 
know  what  it  is  that  he  is  silently  demanding,  and  what 
that  basely  answers  in  your  own  nature  ....  Yet  there 
are  worse  things  than  this  knowledge.  A  worse  thing, 
surely,  would  have  been  to  have  gone  hurtling  over  the 
precipice  with  some  Gadarene  swine  I  .  .  .  Clem,  if  I 
had  been  really  innocent  those  years,  notning  could  have 
saved  me.  I  should  have  gone  to  the  devil,  as  they  call 
it,  with  some  vile  man  I  had  no  love  for,  just  because  I 
didn't  know  how  to  keep  out  of  the  traps  laid  for  me  by 
my  own  nature— and  then  I  should  have  'been  at  the 
devil '  indeed  I  But  I  had  bought  knovdedge  with  the 
price  of  my  girlhood  ....  and  I  had  mated  with  my 
own  nght  man  ....  I  had  looked  at  Ufe,  if  only  for  an 
hour,  with  love-anointed  eyes  ....  and  so,  ic  came 
to  pass  that  I  had  a  memory  to  live  for,  and  a  child  to 
fight  for  ...  .  and  courage  to  fight  my  greatest  enemy— 
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myself.  I  think  no  one  who  knew  the  workings  of  my  heart 
would  deny  me  courage,  Clem." 

"  No ;  and  it  is  a  noble  quality,  child — the  noblest,  I 
think,  when  it  is  used  to  fight  one's  own  baser  nature. 
That  only  would  keep  a  woman  beautiful  ....  it  is  to 
that  yoM  owe  your  beauty,  dear." 

"  Then  it  is  to  you  I  owe  it  to  a  great  extent — for  it 
was  you  who  first  put  the  creed  into  me  of  courage — and 
-ilence — and  endurance.  Do  you  remember  the  night 
you  wished  me  good-bye  over  your  gate,  Clem  ?  " 

"  I  remember  everything — but,  dear,  there  is  one 
thing  that  grieves  and  bewilders  me — why,  why  could 
you  not  have  earned  a  clean,  fine  living  with  your  pen 
....  where  was  your  gift  of  writing  ?  " 

"  It  left  me,  Clem,  when  I  tried  to  earn  money  with  it. 
I  could  not  write.  I  tried  and  tried.  I  sat  to  it  until 
I'ly  eyes  sank  into  my  held  and  hollows  csme  to  my 
'  heeks — until  we  were  hungry,  my  little  Pat  ..ad  I — and 
cold.  For  bread  and  firing  I  had  to  leave  it,  and  turn  to 
other  things.  After  the  boy  died  ....  it  came  back 
and  mocked  me.  I  wrote  then  to  ease  my  pain  .... 
and  everything  I  have  written  since  has  been  successful 
....  found  a  ready  market  and  in  some  sort  Fame 
....  but  it  was  all  too  late  I  " 

"  Poor  child  !  everything  has  mocked  you  I  "  Clem  put 
her  arms  round  the  girl  and  kissed  her  tenderly ;  then 
drew  away  a*  d  assumed  an  ordinary  pose,  for  a  maid  had 
come  into  the  room  bringing  Ughts,  and  with  the  intima- 
tion that  she  was  about  to  sound  the  dressing-bell,  as  it 
wanted  only  half  an  hour  to  dinner-time. 

"  Heavens  I  "  cried  Clem  ;  "  and  I  hear  Billy's  voice 
in  the  garden  ;  Eve  Carson's,  too,  I  believe.  Fly  to  your 
room.  Poppy.  I  expect  Sarah  has  laid  out  one  of  your 
gowns." 

CHAPTER  XXVJ 

It  was,  indeed,  Carson  whom  Portal  had  brought  home 
with  him.  They  had  encountered  in  West  Street,  and 
Bill  had  insisted  on  bringing  him  back  just  as  he  was 
in  the  inevitable  grey  lounge  suit,  assuring  him  that 
there  would  be  no  one  to  find  fault  with  his  appearance 
but  Mrs.  Portal,  who  was  notoriously  forgiving. 
So  Carson  came,  and  had  no  faintest  inkling  that  Poppy 
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wa«  there  too.  Beine  an  old  intime  of  the  family,  he 
knew  his  way  about  the  house,  and  after  leaving  rortal'i 
drnssin^-room,  he  sought  the  nursery,  was  admittrd  by 
Cinthie  s  nurse,  and  stayed  talking  and  romping  with  the 
child  long  after  the  second  bell  had  sounded  and  dinner 
been  announced,  with  the  result  that  Portal  insisted  on 
taking  Poppy  into  dinner,  while  Clem  sought  the  recal- 
citrant in  the  nursery.  Later,  tliey  came  laughinK  to 
the  dining-room,  and  for  the  first  time  Carson  knew  of 
Poppy's  presence.  She  was  sitting  facing  the  door,  and 
a  big  silver  candlestick,  with  wide  branching  antlers, 
framed  her  in  a  silver  frame.  With  her  mysteriuus, 
tendrilly  hair,  her  subtle  scarlet  mouth  and  Celtic  cheek- 
bones, she  had  the  alluring  appearance  of  a  Beardsley 
drawing  without  any  of  its  Woodlessness,  for  her  gown 
was  as  scarlet  as  the  poppies  of  the  field,  and  she  glowed 
with  inward  fires  at  seeing  Carson.  The  deep,  sweet  glanre 
she  gave  him  as  they  greeted  made  him  glow  too,  w'  i 
gladness  of  living,  and  some  other  radiant  reason  that 
the  moment  was  not  clear  to  him.  He  only  knew  that 
weariness  was  gone  from  his  veins  and  that  the  splendour 
of  life  had  come  back  at  last  with  the  rush  and  swell  of 
full  tide. 

After  dinner  they  all  went  into  the  verandah  and  the 
men  smoked  there.  Clem  never  smoked,  but  she  liked  the 
smell  of  cigars.  Poppy  had  long  broken  herself  of  the 
cigarette  habit.  Later,  Portal  said  he  must  go  and  write 
two  important  letters  to  catch  the  mail— after  that  they 
would  have  a  game  of  Bridge  if  anyone  liked.  Clem  said 
she  would  go  and  play  to  the  others  her  setting  to  "  In 
Exile,"  of  which  she  was  very  proud.  She  sang  it  softly 
over  and  over  to  them  for  a  while.  Afterwards  she  wan- 
dered through  Chopin's  "  Prelude  "  into  Schubert's  gentle 
"  Andante."  Then  unaccountably  she  began  to  fling  out 
into  the  night  the  great  solemn  chords  of  a  Funeral 
March.  It  was  a  wonderful  thing,  full  of  the  dignity  of 
sorrow,  underlaid  by  thin  wailings  that  spoke  of  little 
memories  of  all  the  past  sweetnesses  of  the  dead.  There 
was  a  place  in  it  that  made  Poppy  think  her  dead  child's 
arms  were  round  her  neck,  and  another  where  Carson 
thought  of  Alan  Wilson  and  his  thirty-one  brave  com- 
panions lyiiig  under  the  stars  up  in  lonely  Zimbabwe. 
At  another  time,  he  remembered  a  man  dear  to  him, 
killed  at  Gwelo  in  the  second  native  rising ;  he  seemed  to 
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see  the  fellow  with  liis  hands  in  his  pockets  whistling  to 
his  dogs  in  a  peculiar  way  he  had. 

Through  all  the  plajdng  Poppy  and  he  sat  in  the 
verandah,  side  by  side,  in  two  low  canvas  chairs.  A  fold 
of  her  gown  lay  across  his  feet.  They  were  absolutely 
silent  and  they  did  not  look  at  each  other.  Carson  was 
staring  straight  before  him,  but  without  a  turn  of  his 
head  or  flicker  of  his  eyelids,  he  was  conscious  of  every 
tiniest  detail  of  the  woman  by  his  side.  He  saw  the 
gracious  line  of  her  cheek  and  throat  and  thigh  and  foot ; 
but,  more  than  that,  he  believed  he  saw  the  spirit  of  her 
too,  gentle  and  sad,  but  brave  and  desirable  to  him  beyond 
the  soul  of  any  woman — and  Ms.  She  was  his.  He  was 
certain  of  that  now.  He  had  taken  the  knowledge  from 
her  eyes  when  they  met  that  night ;  and  yet  it  seemed 
old  knowledge  to  him,  something  he  had  known  since 
ihe  beginning  of  time. 

Her  hand  lay  within  reach  of  his,  but  he  did  not  touch 
it.  Only  too  conscious  of  the  mysterious  magnetism  of 
the  flesh,  he  strove  with  all  the  fine  instincts  and  high 
aspirations  his  spirit  had  ever  given  birth  to  and  his  body 
honoured,  to  free  himself  from  the  shackles  of  the  flesh  and 
give  to  this  woman  whom  he  loved  and  blessed  a  greater 
salute  than  the  mere  touching  of  hands. 

As  for  her — her  eyes  were  closed.  She,  too,  was  reaching 
out  with  spirit-hands  to  him.  Inasmuch  as  human  souls 
which  are  aloof  and  lonely  things  can  communicate — theirs 
met  and  hailed  each  other  as  mate  until  the  end  of  time. 

Suddenly  Clem  freed  them  of  sorrow.  She  began  to 
play  something  that  was  like  an  old  piece  of  brocade  all 
flowered  over  quaintly  with  tiny  leaves,  true  lovers'  knots 
and  little  pink-and-blue  rose-buds.  Presently  the  brocade 
'  became  a  stately  dress,  worn  with  powder  and  patches  and 
high  scarlet-heeled  shoes.  .  .  .  Portal,  having  finished 
his  mail,  came  back  to  the  verandah,  and  Clem  closed 
the  piano  then  and  came  out  too.  They  sat  and  talked, 
and  no  one  again  suggested  cards. 

The  night  was  fresh  and  sweet  after  the  rain,  and  the 
sky  above  alive  with  newly-washed  stars.  Far  away, 
Durban  flashed  and  sparkled,  and  just  above  the  Bay 
there  was  a  great  splash  of  vermilion  against  the  dark- 
ness of  the  Bluff — sometimes  it  showed  streaks  of  carmine 
in  it.  They  discu'.sed  the  phenomenon,  and  eventually 
concluded  that  a  boat  out  on  the  water  was  afire.    What- 
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ever  the  cause,  it  certainly  gave  the  finishing  touch  to 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  night. 

A  little  after  eleven  Carson  left.  He  shook  hands  with 
everyone  at  parting,  and  for  a  brief  instant  he  and  Poppy 
drank  another  deep  draught  of  joy  from  each  other's  eyes 

No  sooner  had  he  gone  than  Clem  said  : 

"  Poppy,  you  are  to  go  to  bed  instantly,  and  stay  there 
until  I  give  you  leave  to  get  up.    You  look  Uke  a  spectre." 

Poppy  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it.  She  was  trembling 
with  happiness,  but  she  dared  not  sprak  of  it.  Clem  put 
an  arm  round  her. 

I'  I  must  come  and  see  if  your  room  is  all  right." 

"  Yes.  but  who  are  these  midnight  vigilantes  in  the 
garden  ?  "  exclaimed  Portal.  "  I  believe  1  hear  Bram- 
ham  1  " 

Bramham,  indeed,  it  was  who  came  into  the  hght  with 
a  crumpled  and  weeping  woman  clinging  to  his  arm. 

"  What  the ?  "  softly  demanded  Portal  of  Heaven, 

and  Clem  stared.     Poppy  swiftly  recognized  Miss  Allendner. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  cried,  stepping  forward. 

Miss  Allendner  only  wept  more  violently. 
This  poor  lady  has  been  greatly  upset,"  said  Bram- 
ham, and  placed  her  in  a  chair.    Then  he  spoke  with  the 
brevity  of  a  good  man  with  a  bad  tale  : 

"  Miss  Chard's  house  has  been  burnt  to  the  ground  ; 
fortunately  no  one  is  hurt,  but  everything  is  destroyed."' 

"  Burnt  I  burnt  ?  .  .  .  .  everything  ?  My  work  .... 
my  freedom "  cried  Poppy  wildly  with  clasped  hands.' 

"  Everything !  Nothing  left  but  a  few  bricks  and  some 
melted  iron.  I  wonder  you  didn't  see  the  flare-up— it 
hghted  the  whole  Bay.  The  thing  was  discovered  too  late 
to  do  anything  but  get  Miss  Allendner  out."  His  firm 
brevity  left  him.  "  Oh,  Lord,  I  am  sorry  I  "  He  stared 
dismally. 

"  Oh,  Poppy  I  "  cried  Clem,  with  pitiful  voice,  and  they 
all  drew  round  the  pale  girl.  She  did  not  speak  for  a 
time— just  stood  there  in  the  light  streaming  from  the 
drawing-room  windows,  white  and  still ;  and  presently 
some  tears  fell  down  her  face.    Then  she  said  : 

"  Poor  Miss  Allendner  I  Shall  we  put  her  to  bed  in  my 
bedroom,  Clem  ?    She  is  worn  out  I  " 

The  women  went  away.  At  the  gate  Bramham  said  to 
Portal: 

"  And  th»!re  is  worse  to  come  ....  That  crazy  Allend- 
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ner  turkey  was  shrieking  round  the  fire  Uke  a  lunatic  .... 
imploring  the  crowd  to  save  the  writings  of  Eve  Destiny, 
the  South  African  writer — everybody  knows  who  she  is 
now  ....  the  place  is  humming  Uke  a  beehive  with  the 
news  ....  and  it  will  be  in  all  the  news-rags  in  the 
morning.  .  .  .  She'll  be  more  broken  up  over  that  than 
anything  ....  for  reasons  of  her  own  she  didn't  want 
it  known  ....  Oh,  it's  a  hell  of  a  country,  Portal  I  " 

This  thing  was  news  also  to  Portal.  Mrs.  Portal  being 
that  lovely  thing,  a  close  woman,  he  knew  nothing  of 
Poppy's  identity  with  Eve  Destiny. 

CHAPTER  XXVII 

When  Carson  left  the  Portals  he  did  not  go  home.  He 
turned  his  face  towards  the  higher  heights  of  the  Berea, 
and  those  surmounted,  tramped  on— on  past  darkened 
bUnd-drawn,  lonely  houses,  and  long  stretches  of  gardens 
and  vacant  lands,  until  he  came  at  last  to  the  cUff-side  that 
overlooks  Umgeni.  Afterwards  he  tramped  and  tramped, 
without  knowing  or  caring  where  he  went,  but  always  with 
the  light  silent  feet  of  the  athlete.  Irishmen  are  natiural 
athletes.  Also,  if  they  are  real  Irishmen,  that  is,  bom  and 
brought  up  through  boyhood  in  their  own  land,  they  have 
learned  to  play  "  Handball "  ;  and  so  their  feet  are  as 
light  as  their  hands  are  swift  to  feel  and  their  eyes  to  ob- 
serve. For  a  man  whose  lot  must  be  cast  in  the  sinuous 
paths  of  Africa — jungle  or  money-market — there  could  be 
no  better  training  than  constant  play  in  his  youthful  days 
in  an  Irish  ball-court,  for  it  teaches  quickness  of  wit  and 
limb  more  than  any  game  ever  played,  as  well  as  developing 
both  sides  of  the  body,  thus  making  for  perfect  symmetry. 
Carson  had  a  passion  for  the  game,  and  he  went  hot  with 
anger  when  he  thought  how  neglected  and  ignored  it  was 
amongst  the  fine  sports  of  the  world.  "  Pilota,"  the  Spanish 
national  game,  has  some  resemblance  to  "  Handball," 
and  is  played  by  men  of  eiII  classes  in  Spain.  But  in  Ire- 
land, with  the  exception  here  and  there  of  a  gentleman 
enthusiast,  who  has  learnt  his  love  of  the  pastime  at  his 
college,  only  the  poor  fellows  play  it  now,  and  those  usually 
the  roughest  of  their  class,  who  are  obUged  to  depend  for 
their  "  covurts  "  on  the  proprietors  of  pubUc-houses. 

All  young  Irish  boys  love  "  Handball,"  however,  and 
Carson  had  often  thought  it  a  wistful  thing  to  see  little 
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ragged  chaps  watching  a  game  with  eyes  alight,  holding 
the  coats  of  players,  on  the  chance  of  getting  a  chance  to 
play  themselves  when  the  "  court  "  was  vacated. 

In  the  Protectorate  he  bad  established,  he  meant  to 
bmld  "  ball-coui 's  "  and  teach  the  fine  stalwart  Bora- 
potans  to  play  tl.    finest  game  in  the  world. 

But  tonight,  a  he  tramped,  he  did  not  think  of  these 
things.  The  spores  and  pastimes  of  his  boyhood  were 
as  far  from  his  mind  as  was  the  innocence  of  his  boyhood 
from  his  heart.  He  was  trying  to  tramp  out  the  remem- 
brance of  a  sin.  Trying  to  obliterate  from  his  memory 
the  face  of  a  woman  he  did  not  love,  never  had  loved,  never 
would  love— but  to  whom  honour  held  him  fast.  A 
woman  who  had  nursed  him  in  sickness  with  devotion  and 
care— and  who,  when  he  was  still  physically  weak,  had 
flung  herself  into  his  arms— at  his  feet,  offering  her  life, 
her  love,  her  honour.  And  he  had  weakly  fought,  weakly 
resisted,  and  at  the  last  most  weakly  taken— taken  just 
for  the  love  of  pity,  and  the  love  of  love  and  all  the  other 
loves  that  Irishmen,  above  all  men,  know  all  about,  and 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  Love  at  all. 

The  bitter  cud  to  chew  now  between  his  gritting  teeth 
was  that  he  had  never  reaped  anything  but  soul-misery 
and  sacrifice  of  fine  resolves  from  the  thing.  Yet  here 
It  was  holding  itself  up  before  him  like  some  pure  star  that 
he  must  never  cease  from  following  after  :  a  creed  never  to 
be  forsaken ;  an  idol  before  which  to  sacrifice  the  rest  of 
his  Ufe— to  sacrifice  the  most  wonderful  love  that  ever 
thrilled  a  man's  veins  and  shook  from  his  Ufe  all  mean 
and  paltry  things. 

Oh,  Lust  past  and  Love  present  had  a  great  fight  in  the 
heM-t  of  Evelyn  Carson,  Bart.,  D.S.O.,  C.M.G.,  in  the 
early  hours  of  that  April  morning.  It  must  have  been 
close  on  six  hours  that  he  tramped  and  fought,  for  when 
at  last  he  came  by  devious  ways  to  Sea  House,  the  shroudy 
dawn  was  breaking  over  the  face  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

And  Bramham  was  in  his  dining-room  insanely  diinking 
whiskies-and-sodas. 

"••  ^r^—  ^^^ '  "  ^"son  stood  in  the  doorway  staring. 

Waiting  up  for  you,  of  course!    Where  have  you 

.?i      said  the  drunk  and  dauntless  Bramham. 
I  can't  remember  engaging  you  to  wet-nurse  me." 
Urson  was  too  savage  with  life  to  be  poUte  even  to  the 
best  fnend  he  had  ever  possessed.    He  strode  into  the 
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room,  threw  his  soft  hat  rolled  into  a  ball  into  a  comer, 
and  would  have  passed  through,  but  Bramham  detained 
him  with  a  word. 

"  Miss  Chard's  house  was  burnt  to  the  ground  last 
night ! " 

Carson  came  back  and  stood  by  the  table.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  a  good  thing  to  do  would  be  to  mix  a  strong 
whisky-and-soda,  and  he  did  so,  and  drank  it  thirstily. 

"  What  was  that  you  said,  Bram  ? "  he  asked, 
later. 

"  Miss  Chard's  house  is  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  whole 
town  knows  now  that  she  is  Eve  Lestiny,  the  South  African 
novelist " 

"  The  how  much  ?  " 

"  The  South  African  novelist.  The  woman  who  wrote 
the  book  of  poems  that  set  all  the  African  mothers  flying 
to  lock  the  nursery  doors — and  the  plays  In  a  Tin  Hotel 
tU  Witpoortje  and  A  Veldt  Ghost.  Why,  Carson,  you  don't 
seem  to  know  anything  I  You  ought  to  employ  someone 
to  dig  you  up  every  five  years." 

Because  of  his  desire  for  further  information  on  this 
interesting  subject,  Carson  kept  his  temper  between  his 
teeth  and  bore  as  best  he  might  with  Bramham's  unusual 
wit.  It  was  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  Bre-nham  was  a 
"  good  man,"  and  as  such  permitted  a  lapse.  However,  if 
the  latter  had  anything  more  to  tell  he  kept  it  to  himself, 
and  only  gave  a  repetition  of  his  former  statements  with 
a  graphic  description,  which  Carson  was  not  at  all  interested 
in,  of  'le  fire. 

One  thing  alone,  stood  out,  a  salient  point  in  the  nar- 
rative : 

"  And  I  happen  to  know  that  everything  she  has  is 
burnt.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  royalties,  she  is  penni- 
less. All  her  finished  work  is  burnt — everything  she  had 
in  the  world.  She  had  a  face  like  a  banshee  when  I  told 
her,"  was  his  complimentary  conclusion. 

Caison  departed  and  took  a  bath  and  shave  on  this 
information.  Afterwards  he  went  down  and  looked  at 
the  sea.  When  he  came  in  to  breakfast,  a  sane  and  calm 
Charles  Bramham  was  seated  there  before  him — ^bathed, 
groomed,  dressed,  eating  an  orange  with  a  tea-spoon. 

TTiey  took  breakfast  with  the  appetites  and  serenity  of 
good  men,  who  having  passed  an  excellent  night,  were 
•boat  to  attack  the  problems  of  the  day  with  clear  con- 
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sciences.    There  was  nothing  noticeable  about  Bramham 
except  a  thirst  for  tea. 

^ust  before  they  had  finished,  Carson  casually  said  : 
'  I'm    going    up   to   the   Rand   to    sell   everything   I 
hold." 

Bramham  regarded  him  piercingly,  and  at  the  moment 
a  boy  entered  with  the  morning  papers.  Each  man 
reached  out  for  one  and  turned  with  striking  unanimity  of 
interest  to  the  Market  reports. 

"  Good  Lord  I  "  cried  Bramham  instantly.  "  East 
Rands  at  5.5.0,  and  still  sinking." 

Carson  gave  a  groan,  which  meant,  "  Oh,  Hades  I  why 
didn't  I  sell  at  £10  ?  " 

Bramham  continued  his  dolorous  tale,  quoting  all  the 
prices  in  which  he  and  Carson  were  interested. 

"  Main  Reefs,  Randfonteins,  Crown  Reefs,  Knights — 
all  steadily  sagging  in  sympathy  ;  if  you  sell  now.  Karri, 
you'll  be  in  the  cart." 

And  Carson  knew  that  Bramham  spo»:e  the  thing  that 
was.  In  the  state  of  the  market  it  would  mean  ruin  to 
sell.  The  loss  would  be  so  great  that  he  doubted  if  he 
would  be  able  to  pay  up  the  inevitable  deficiency  at  his 
bank.  He  reflected  that  possibly  a  few  of  his  syndicate 
shares  might  pull  him  through,  but  what  good  was  that  I 
He  wanted  ♦>»c»»«y— money  to  marry  Rosalind  Chard  and 
take  her  with  him  to  Borapota  ;  to  free  her  from  the  cares 
of  life  and  money  for  evermore. 

As  he  stared  gloomily  at  Bramham,  the  colour  of  his 
prospects,  were  of  the  same  hue  as  the  black  scowl  on  his 
brow.  But  Uke  all  speculators,  he  was  not  long  without 
a  ray  of  hope.    His  face  suddenly  cleared. 

"  What  about  .ny  claims  on  the  South  Rand  ?  "  he 
demanded  blithely. 

"  Have  you  still  got  those  ?  "  cried  Bramham  in  sur- 
prise.   "  Good  I    How  many  ?  " 

"  Half  interest  in  a  hundred  ?  " 

"  By  George  I  WeU,  you'd  better  go  up  and  see  what 
Charlie  Rosser  can  do.  If  there's  anything  to  be  made 
he'll  do  it  for  you." 

They  rose  from  the  table. 

"  Wien  shall  you  go  ?    To-day  ?  " 

"  No  ;  to-day  I  have  every  moment  occupied  until  six 
o  clock." 

"  There's  a  good  train  to-night  at  nin«." 
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"  I  can't  go  to-night— I  have  something  else  to  do." 
A  transforming  look  flashed  across  Carson's  face.    What- 
ever grace  of  heart  was  his  showed  in  his  eyes  for  a  moment 
as  he  thought  of  the  girl  who  would  be  waiting  for  him 
to-night. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII 

"  Clem,    scuttle    up--we'll    be    late,"   shouted    Portal. 
"  What  IS  she  doing.  Miss  Chard  ?  " 

"  Hearing  the  bratiken's  prayers,  I  think." 

"  I  wish  you'd  hurry  her  up." 

Poppy  went  out  into  the  hall  and  stood  at  the  nursery 
door,  which  was  ajar.  Clem's  voice  could  be  heard  inside 
arguing  with  a  small,  sullen  one. 

Say  them  now,  Cinthie — '  Gentle  Jesus '  " 

"  No,  mummie." 

"  Yes,  darling." 

"  I  want  you  to  sing  '  Bye-low  Lady.'  " 

"  Not  to-night,  my  dearest  "  (sound  of  a  kiss) ;  "  there 
isn't  time.  Daddy's  waiting  for  me  to  go  to  the  theatre  ; 
we'll  have  longer  sings  to-morrow  night.  Say  prayers  now, 
Cinthie." 

"  No,  mummie." 

"  Go  on  now,  darling.  Mother'll  be  cross  with  you  in 
a  minute.    '  Gentle  Jesus '  " 

"  No,  mummie." 

A  silence. 

"  '  Gentle  Jesus  ' — Go  on  now,  Cinthie — '  Gentle 
Jesus '  " 

"  '  Gentle  Jesus ' — sat  on  a  wall,"  said  the  small  voice, 
and  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughing.  There  was  a  rustUng 
and  Clem  appeared  at  the  nursery  door  gowned  and 
gloved,  her  face  bearing  traces  of  smothered  laughter. 
But  from  the  door  she  called  back,  in  a  voice  intended  to 
be  most  hauntingly  sad  : 

"  Mother's  sorry  her  little  girl  is  so  naughty  to-night. 
Good-night,  Cinthie." 

"  G'night,"  was  the  cheerful  response. 

Clem  came  out  into  the  hall  and  shut  the  door,  and 
putting  her  arm  in  Poppy's  hurried  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  Portal  was  offering  up  loud  prayers  for  patience, 
and  bemoaning  the  miserable,  wasted  Uves  of  all  m?  ried 
men. 
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"  Time  is  simply  nothing  to  them,  I  tell  you  I  "  he 
chanted.  "  It  is  no  concern  of  theirs  I  They  cannot 
wear  it,  nor  give  it  to  their  offspring  to  play  with  I  As 
for  pimctuality,  it  is  a  rule  invented  for  men  and  dogs 
only — and  rickshaw  pullers.  Ours  has  been  waiting  at 
the  gate  for  twenty  minutes — but  that's  all  right — what 
do  v>e  care  for  the  first  act  of  a  play  ?  " 

Clem  took  noi  the  slightest  notice.    She   turned  to 

Poppy-    ,  „ 

"  And,  darhng,  when  you've  finished  your  coffee  I  wish 
you'd  go  in  and  hear  her  prayers.  She  feels  very  much 
mjured  to-night — you  will,  won't  you  ?  I  am  so  vexed 
that  we  have  to  go  out  and  leave  you — and  /  do  wish  you 
would  have  come  too.  It  might  have  made  you  forget  all 
about  that  wicked  fire." 

"  I  shall  be  quite  happy  here,  Clem.  I  have  much  to 
think  of  and  plan  :  and,  of  course,  I'll  mind  Cinthie.  Be 
off  now." 

Poppy  hustled  her  into  her  cloak  and  laces  and  saw  them 
both  off  into  the  rickshaw.  Afterwards  she  returned  to 
the  drawing-room,  poured  out  her  coffee,  and  took  it  into 
the  nursery,  Cinthie's  little  straight,  white  bed  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  and  she  was  lying  with  the  sheet 
drawn  up  to  her  chin,  two  long  pigtails  stretcning  down 
on  either  side  of  her,  and  two  big,  dark  eyes  glooming  ou 
of  the  little,  soft,  dark  face.  Beside  her  on  the  pillow  two 
still,  inanimate  forms  glared  ^'lazily  at  the  ceiling. 

"  Cinthie  I  " 

"  Eum  I  " 

"  Hallo,  Cinthie  !  " 

"  Hallo !  " 

"  You  asleep  ?  " 

"  No,  not  yet." 

"  Sure  you're  not  ?  ' 

"  No,  I'm  not.  Poppy."  She  sat  up  in  bed  and  gave  a 
lively  prance  to  show  she  was  awake. 

"  Well,  I've  come  to  have  a  little  talk." 

Cinthie  made  a  joyful  noise  that  sounded  like  com- 
cookoo,  and  gave  another  prance. 

Poppy  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  sipped  her  coffee, 
tendering  to  Cinthie  an  occasional  spoonful,  which  was 
supped  rapturously. 

"  Who've  you  got  here  with  you  ?  " 

"  Two  my  chiTren." 
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"  WMch  ones  ?  " 

"  Daiiy-BuUtrtup  'n  Oiear." 

"  Oh  I  have  they  laid  their  prayers  yet  ?  " 

A  pause,  then : 

"  r  didn't  tell  them  to  say  prairses  to-night." 

"  Not  ?  "  cried  Poppy,  in  shocked  surprise. 

"No."    (Apause.)    '^  They's  too  tired.** 

"  Oh,  but  Cinthie  I    Fancy,  if  they  died  in  their  sleep  I 
How  sorry  they'd  be  they  hadn't  said  their  prayers." 

An  uncomfortable  pause.    Poppy  drank  some  more 
co&ee. 

"  I  know  you  would  never  go  to  sleep  without  saying 
your  prayers." 

A  silence. 

"  I  hope  you  prayed  for  me  to-night,  sweetness  ?  " 

A  silence. 

"  — And  for  that  darling  mummie  of  yours  ?  " 

Silence. 

" — And  your  lovely  daddie  ?  " 

Silence. 

"—Because  I  know  they  couldn't  enjoy  themselves  at 
the  theatre,  or  go  to  sleep  to-night,  or  anything,  if  you 
didn't.  But,  of  course,  you  did.  Good-night,  sweetness- 
give  a  kiss." 

"  G'night  I  "  The  little  figure  bounced  up  and  put  its 
arms  round  her  and  kissed  her  all  over  her  face.  Poppy 
tucked  her  in  carefully. 

"I'm  so  glad  you  prayed  for  mummie  and  daddie  and 
me, '  she  said  fervently.    "  Good-night,  darling-pet." 
"  G'night." 
"  You  don't  have  the  candle  left,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Shall  I  put  t'e  mosquito-curtain  round  ?  " 

"  Yes,  please." 

Poppy  flicked  it  well  with  her  handkerchief  and  arranged 
it  round  the  bed  like  a  big,  white  bird-cage ;  then  taking 
the  cand  3  in  her  hand,  walked  slowly  to  the  door. 

"  Well,  good-night." 

"G'night." 

She  opened  the  door  and  went  out  slowly. 

At  the  last  conceivable  instant,  as  the  door  was  on  the 
pomt  of  closing,  a  little  voice  cried : 

"  Poppy  I  " 

"  Yes,  sweetness." 
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"  I  want  a  drink  of  water." 

Poppy  went  back,  poured  a  glass  of  water,  and  carried 
It  to  the  delinquent,  who  took  a  mouthful ;  then  said, 
slowly  and  sorrowfully : 

''  I  think  I'll  say  prairses,  Poppy." 

"  All  right.  darUng  I  "  She  sat  down  on  the  bed  again 
and  put  her  arms  round  the  slim  figure,  who,  kneeling 
^•j  u  .  °°**  snuggled  into  the  soft,  white  shoulder 
said  her  prairses '  at  express-speed  down  into  Poppy's 
evemng-gown :  "^^ 

'■  Gen-tuljeesns,  meek  n'  mil". 
Lookup  pon  a  little  chil' ; 
PitimysimpUsitee, 
Suffer  me  t'  come  to  Tbeei 

"  Our  Path'  CHART  in  Heaven.  haUowed  be  Thy  name. 
Thy  Kmg  and  come.  Thy  wiU  be  done  'Nearth  as  'tis 
Neaven.  Give  us  's  day  our  DAILY  BREAD  N'  for- 
give us  our  trespasses  'gainst  us.  But  'liver  us  from 
evil.  For  Thine's  kingdom,  Power  and  GLORY,  frever 
and  ever.  Amen. 

"Our  Father,  please  bless  my  darling  Mummie,  and 
take  care  of  her  at  the  theatre,  and  my  lovely  Daddie, 
and  Grannie,  and  Grandad,  and  Poppy,  and  all  the  ser- 
vants in  this  house,  and  all  the  little  children  in  the  world, 
and  fill  our  hearts  with  love  'n  kindness.  Amen— now  I 
must  say  my  Latins." 

Clem  was  Catholic  and  Bill  Protestant,  and  the  result 
was  a  strange  medley  of  prayers  for  Cinthie.  She  kneeled 
up,  crossed  herself  solemnly  in  Latin,  and  began  to  chant 
the  lovely  words  of  the  Angelical  Salutation  : 

"  Ave  Maria  /  gratia  plena,  Dotninus  tecum  :  benedicta 
tutn  mulieribus.et  benedtdus  frudus  ventris  iui  Jesus." 

"  Sancta  Maria  I  Mater  Dei,  ora  pro  nobis  peccatoribus, 
nunc  et  in  hora  mortis  nostra.    Amen." 

Afterwards  she  fell  into  a  peal  of  laughing. 

"  Why  do  you  laugh,  darling  ?  "  Poppy  gravely  asked 
and  the  answer  was  : 

"  Oh.  Poppy  I    Wouldn't  Nunc  be  a  funny  name  for  a 

li  " 

Then  once  more  the  sheets  were  tucked  in,  the  mosquito- 
net  arranged,  and  a  kiss  blown  through  it. 
"  Good-night.  Pansy-face  I  " 
"  G'nigfat,  Red-rose  I  "  responded  Cinthie  ardently. 
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"  Good-night,  Gold-heart  I  " 

Cinthie  thought  laboriously  for  a  few  seconds,  struggling 
for  a  fitting  response.  At  last,  just  as  Poppy  reach^  the 
door,  she  shouted  breathlessly  : 

"  G'night,  White-soul  I  " 

At  that  Poppy  gave  a  cry  and  ran  back  once  more  and 
hugged  her. 

When  at  length  she  tee  herself  away  from  the  warm, 
loving  little  arms  and  wen  alone  to  the  drawing-room, 
heavy  tears  were  splashing  down  her  cheeks,  and  her  hps 
were  like  a  wistful,  sorrowing  child's.  She  stood  in  the 
open  window  and  stared  out  at  the  beauty  of  the  night. 
Above  in  the  solemn  purple  sky  was  the  Cross,  picked  out 
in  scarlet  stars.  Far  below  twinkled  the  town  lights,  and 
at  quick  intervals  the  Bluff  Lighthouse  sent  long,  sweeping, 
golden  lines  across  the  Bay,  revealing  for  an  instant  the 
shadowy  fabrics  of  ships  and  saiUng  craft  lying  safe  in 
dock. 

Out  at  sea  a  great  liner  steamed  slowly  to  anchorage, 
hundreds  of  lights  flashing  from  her  three  tiers,  and  pre- 
sently the  rattle  of  her  cable  through  the  hawse-pipes 
floated  distinctly  up  to  the  heights,  the  throbbing  in  her 
breast  died  away,  and  she  lay  rocking  softly  like  some  great 
tired  bird  nested  at  last. 

In  the  dim  valley  a  Zulu  boy,  heart-hungry  for  his 
home-kraal,  was  making  music  of  an  infinite  sweetness 
and  melancholy  on  that  oldest  instrument  in  the  world, 
a  reed-flute.  The  sound  brought  further  tears  to  Poppy, 
and  a  burning  in  her  throat.  It  seemed  the  voice  of  her 
heart  wailing,  because  she  had  never  been  a  child,  because 
"  earth  was  so  beautiful  and  Heaven  so  far  ;  "  because  she 
loved  a  man  and  was  beloved  of  him  and  darkness  lay 
between  them  I  At  that,  she  longed  passionately  with 
every  sense  and  nerve  in  her  for  Evelyn  Carson.  She 
ached  in  the  very  bones  and  blood  of  her  for  a  sight  or 
sound  of  him.    If  he  would  only  come I 

"  Oh,  God  I  be  good  to  me  for  once  I  "  she  cried  with 
soundless  lips.  "  Let  liim  come — I  will  do  the  rest.  There 
is  no  barrier  I  cannot  break  down  between  him  and  me. 
He  is  mine — dear  God,  you  know  that  he  is  mine  I  I 
bound  him  with  my  hair,  my  lips,  my  soul.  I  gave  him  of 
my  best,  I  gave  him  my  girlhood — /  bore  his  son."  Tlie 
green  leaves  of  the  passion-plant  trailing  over  the  window 
lapped  gently  against  her  cheek,  and  she  put  up  her  hands 
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to  them.    "  Oh.  trees,  leaves,  all  green  things,  help  me- 
let  nun  come  »»         «- 

And  he  came  through  the  open  gate,  up  the  broad 
pathway,  straight  to  her.  «-      o  f 

Her  eyes  were  closed  tight  to  stop  her  tears,  but  she 
heard  him  commg  as  she  stood  there  with  the  shaded 
lamps  behmd  her  in  the  empty  room,  and  the  silver  nieht 
on  her  face.  He  came  so  close  to  the  verandah  that  he 
could  look  in  upon  her,  and  plainly  see  her  pale  emotion- 
wung  face  and  the  tears  urging  through  her  tightly-closed 
hds  and  dripping  from  her  lashes.  Her  lips  opened  and 
her  breath  came  heavily,  and  the  sight  of  her  took  stranee 
hold  of  him.  His  own  lips  unclosed ;  the  marks  seff- 
mockery  had  made  about  them  had  been  wiped  out  • 
ms  handsome,  haggard  eyes  had  changed,  boyhood  had 
come  back  to  them. 

"Won't  you  come  into  the  garden  ?  "  His  voice  had 
all  the  sweetness  of  Ireland  in  it.  She  unclosed  her  eyes 
and  came  out  to  him,  the  tears  still  shininp  on  her  cheeks  • 
a  pale,  ardent  woman— strangely  Uke  a  narcissus. 
.  He  put  an  arm  through  hers  and  they  walked  together 
in  the  gracious  dimness. 

Down  the  centre  of  the  garden  dividing  two  lawns  ran 
a  high  hedge  of  Barbadoes-thorn.  It  is  a  shrub  garlanded 
with  white  tiny  flowers  of  a  perfume  probably  the  most 
pungent  m  the  world— much  like  the  gardenia,  or  tube- 
rose, but  heavier,  sweeter.  To-night  this  perfume  hunc 
upon  the  air,  and  stayed  with  these  lovers  all  their  Uves 
after.  They  sat  on  the  grass  under  a  giant  flamboyant 
tree  and  a  tiny  green  tree-frog  sang  a  love-song  to  its 
mate  in  the  branches  over  their  heads.  But  they  did  not 
hear.  They  were  deaf  to  everything  now  save  the  drum- 
ming in  their  hearts  and  the  urging  of  their  pulses.  Carson 
had  his  arm  about  her,  half  for  her  support,  wholly 
because  he  could  not  help  it.  Her  tears  were  still  on  her 
face,  and  he  leaned  so  close  that  his  cheek  was  wetted  by 
them.  One  heavy  drop  fell  on  his  lips  and  he  tasted  the 
salt  of  It,  and  it  was  as  if  he  had  tasted  blood.  Suddenly 
he  turned  her  lips  to  his  and  began  to  kiss  her  with  a 
mouth  of  flame. 

'•  Eve  I  Eve  I  "  she  cried,  afraid  of  her  gladness.  He 
did  not  speak :  nor  could  he,  if  he  would.  Only  he 
Ragged  kisses  from  the  mouth  he  had  desired  so  long  • 
the  eyes  he  had  looked  away  from ;   the  curving,  cloven 
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chin  ;  the  throat  that  shone  in  the  darkneu  like  a  moony 
pearl.  And  when  he  came  to  her  lips  again,  they  kissed 
turn  back  with  wild,  sweet  kisses.  Her  arms  were  round 
him  too.  One  held  his  throat  and  her  eyes  were  shut  and 
sealed. 

After  wme  short,  bUnd  moments,  in  which  she  was  lost, 
and  he  torn  in  two  1  ween  desire  and  iron  determination, 
he  MIted  her  suddenl>    o  her  feet. 

"Darling,  my  heart,  good-bye— for  a  little  while," 
he  said  ;  and  then — never  good-bye  again.  The  next 
time  we  kiss,  you  must  be  my  wife." 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

Carson  left  the  next  day  for  Johannesburg  as  he  had 
intended,  speaking  to  no  woman  after  he  had  parted  from 
that  pale,  ardent  one  under  the  flamboyant  tree.  Other 
women,  indeed,  had  ceased  to  exist  for  him.  With  one 
he  knew  there  must  yet  be  a  scene,  most  painful  and 
bitter,  which  could  not  be  shirked ;  the  thought  of  it, 
when  he  thought  of  it,  turned  his  heart  cold — but  it  must 
be  ccnfessed  that  he  did  not  think  of  it  often.  He  was 
too  busy  in  his  first  weeks  of  absence  to  think  of  any 
woman  much — even  the  best-beloved.  Up  to  his  eyes 
in  affairs,  and  among  a  hundred  old  friends  and  haunts 
in  the  busy,  virile  life  of  the  Rand,  he  had  scarcely  time 
to  turn  up  the  book  of  his  mind  tor  a  page  he  knew  was 
there,  illumined  with  letters  of  fire  and  gold.  But  always 
he  wore  a  red  rose  in  his  heart.  Always  a  star  glimmered 
at  the  back  of  his  life  colouring  the  days  golden. 

Sometimes  in  the  night-hours,  or  with  the  dawn,  a  vision 
of  her  face  would  come  to  him,  so  sharp  and  clear,  that 
it  seemed  her  body  must  be  in  the  room,  as  well  as  her 
spirit,  and  almost  she  would  fill  the  arras  he  put  out  for 
her.  In  those  hours  it  was  made  clear  to  him  how  Love 
can  wrench  the  spirit  from  the  body  and  send  it  speeding 
across  the  miles  to  the  Beloved. 

He  had  not  asked  her  to  write,  nor  did  he  write  himself. 
Their  love  was  not  one  which  needed  to  be  kept  afire  by 
words :  already  it  burned  too  fiercely  for  peace.  Letters 
would  have  been  a  delight,  it  is  true ;  but  he  was  artist 
enough  to  reaJize  the  value  of  restraint  from  small  joyi 
that  a  great  joy  may  be  more  comi^ete,  and  he  knew  that 
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their  meetinc  would  be  the  dearer  end  tweeter  for 
intervening  tflence  "  too  fu'l  for  sound  or  foaro." 

Moreover,  his  affairs  were  critical.  He  required  all  his 
coolneM  and  judi.ment  for  the  share  market,  and  the 
letters  he  must  write  if  he  wrote  at  all  to  her,  thouch 
they  would  not  have  disabled  him  for  the  fight,  must 
at  least  have  left  him  less  calm  and  unshaken  than  he 
desired  to  be  at  this  juncture.  Fortune  is  a  woman,  and 
a  jealous  one  at  that.  She  must  be  wooed  and  worshipped, 
and  all  others  forgotten  for  her  sake  before  she  will  bestow 
her  smiles.  Carson  approached  her  in  a  spirit  of  ravish- 
ment. His  desire  was  for  her  favours,  and  he  was  pre- 
pared to  drag  them  from  her,  if  she  would  not  give.  He 
was  prepared  to  buy  and  sell  as  never  before  in  afi  his  gay 
careless  life— feverish  for  gain. 

The  glance  .ifith  which  he  searched  the  face  of  F(,rtune 
was  neither  imperialistic  nor  altruistic  now,  but  purely 
personal;  he  was  thinking,  plotting,  planning  for  the 
future ;  but  the  details  of  that  same  future  were  too  wild 
and  sweet  to  be  thought  upon.  They  sang  a  song  in  his 
veins  that  would  not  be  silenced. 

His  first  business  was  to  find  Charlie  Rosser,  his  broker, 
the  shrewdest,  straightest,  man  on  'Change,  and  a  per- 
sonal friend  at  that.  But  the  slump  was  affecting  people's 
health.  All  Johannesburg  was  laid  up,  nursing  its  lungs, 
its  hump,  or  its  pet  stocks,  and  Rosser  was  amongst  the 
invalids.  So  Carson's  first  week  was  spent  at  a  loose  end, 
for  he  was  too  wise  a  citizen  of  the  world  to  venture  upon 
the  seas  of  finance,  of  which  he  had  no  great  knowledge, 
without  a  good  man  at  the  helm.  Most  days,  however 
found  hii..  making  his  way  through  the  crowded  streets 
to  the  Chains  "  for  news  of  the  market.  Things  were 
as  bad  as  they  could  be,  and  every  man  had  a  tale  of  dolour 
to  pitch,  but  no  one  looked  dolorous.  The  high,  fine  air 
of  Johannesburg  is  a  vonderful  thing  for  making  people 
thmk  they  are  all  muscle  and  no  nerves— and  they  don'i 
find  out  their  mistake  untU  after  they  have  made  their 
pue,  or  lost  it,  when  the  "  finding  out "  doesn't  matter, 
anyway. 

the  place  was  always  home  to  Carson,  and  "  full  of 
tnendly  faces,"  and  he  trod  its  streets  as  familiarly  as 
the  decks  of  his  own  soul. 

9°'  .""oming,  just  before  High  Change,  he  found  an 
extra  jostle  going  on   amongst  the  crowds  of  brokers 
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and  dealers  "  between  the  Chains."  Everyone  was  agog. 
The  market  had  come  better  from  London.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  a  demand  at  High  Change,  shares  were  changing 
hands  merrily.  Carson  was  hailed  blithely  by  friend  and 
foe  alike,  offered  everything  he  didn't  want,  and  alter 
nately  elated  and  depressed  by  the  news  that  came  to 
him  concerning  the  stocks  in  which  he  was  interested. 
But  on  the  whole,  the  outlook  was  bright. 

"  Boom  I  "  was  the  hilarious  word  that  cleared  the 
horizon  of  clouds.  "  There's  going  to  be  a  boom  1  "  men 
shouted,  and  their  eyes  were  full  of  the  bland  joy  of  piracy. 
Rumours  had  come  that  the  "  Comer  House  "  was  sup- 
porting the  market  for  their  special  stocks,  and  other 
houses  followed  the  lead.  Johannesburg  is  the  most 
sensitive  market  in  the  world — it  responefi  to  outside  in- 
fluence as  the  violin  to  Sarasate. 

In  the  midst  of  the  dust  and  din  Carson  caught  sight 
among  the  crowd  of  a  puffy  red  face,  with  grim  eyes  and 
the  sweeping  moustache  of  an  Algerian  pirate.  He  was 
waving  frantically  at  Carson  and  yelling  : 

"  My  office  I    Come  and  pow-wow  1  " 

In  five  minutes  Carson  had  trailed  Rosser  to  his  lair, 
and  they  were  deep  in  a  discussion  of  prospects.  Rosser's 
tips  were  no  better  than  any  other,  but  his  opinion  on 
the  trend  of  the  market  was  always  worth  hearing,  and 
usually  as  nearly  right  as  possible. 

"  Shall  I  sell  or  hold  ?  "  demanded  Carson,  when  his 
affairs  had  been  laid  upon  the  board  and  swiftly  scanned. 

"  Hold  ?  "  screamed  Rosser.  "  Everything;  is  going  to 
the  devil.  Do  you  think  I  take  any  stock  in  this  good 
news  ?  Why — the  country  is  rotten.  The  British  public 
is  steadily  selling.  This  improvement  can't  last — it's 
only  a  flash  in  the  pan.  Sell  1  This  is  your  chance.  Sell 
all  you've  got.  Sell  calls — sell  your  shirt — sell  anything — 
up  to  ninety  days.    Destruction  comes  after." 

This  was  Carson's  mood  also.  But  he  had  an  anchor 
now  that  deterred  him  from  advancing  too  gaily  towards 
the  breakers.  He  first  examined  Rosser  from  top  to  toe 
with  steely  eyes,  then  advanced  the  objection  that  if  he 
had  to  pay  brokerage  on  the  whole  amount  out  of  his  call- 
money,  he  wouldn't  make  a  heap  of  profit.  Rosser  began 
to  prophesy,  but  without  sanctity. 

No  caUs  will  be  taken  up  this  year.    Hell  1    I've  a 
good  mind  to  run  the  biggest  bear  accoimt  you've  ever 
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dreamt  of,  Carson.  Take  my  advice  and  sell,  man.  Sell 
on  '  fixed  delivery  '  and  '  buyer's  option  '  and  '  to  arrive  ' 
—play  bear  till  all  is  blue."  He  suddenly  became  calm 
and  business-like.  "Think  it  over  for  a  few  moments 
while  I  read  my  letters,  and  then  decide." 

In  old  days  Carson  would  have  embraced  the  pro- 
gjsition  with  the  devil-may-care  philosophy  of  the  usual 
Rand  man,  that  if  "  bearing  "  smashed  him  up  he'd  be 
no  worse  off  than  a  hundred  better  men  who'd  done  the 
same  thing  before  him.  But  now — he  was  feverish  for 
gain — the  thought  of  loss  was  unendurable.  Rosser 
suddenly  looked  up  at  him  with  a  waiting  smile. 

;;  Well  ?  "  ^ 

"  Damned  if  I  don't  do  it,  Charlie.  You  can  sell  calls 
on  everything  I've  got,  this  morning— here's  the  list, 
and  in  the  afternoon  you  can  sell  everything  I  haven't  got 
on  '  fixed  delivery,'  or  '  to  arrive.'  " 

"  Good,  man  I  "  cried  Rosser. 

••  And  what  about  my  block  of  South  Rands  ?  " 

This  was  Carson's  hold-by.  The  biggest  stone  in  his 
box.  He  had  bought  these  fifty  shares  at  a  sheriff's  sa'.e 
for  twenty  pounds  each,  years  before,  and  though  he  had 
often  wanted  the  money,  some  indefinable  superstition 
had  kept  him  cheerfully  paying  up  licences  and  hanging 
on.    Now  rumour  went,  the  Big  House  wanted  them. 

"  What  will  you  take  for  them  ?  "  asked  Rosser,  grin- 
ning.   "  Cost  ?  " 

"  No  I  "  said  Carson  violently,  "  nor  double,  nor  quad- 
rurfe.    I'll  do  or  die  by  those  damned  things." 

Rosser  regarded  him  cynically,  but  with  affection.  It 
had  not  escaped  the  grim  eyes  that  Carson  here  present 
was  not  the  notoriously  careless,  indifferent  Carson  of  the 
past. 

"  You  sound  to  me  like  a  man  who  wants  to  buy  a 
trousseau  for  himself,"  he  remarked,  but  his  gibe  brought 
no  blush  to  the  brazen  cheek  before  him,  and  he  did  not 
dream  that  he  had  made  a  bull's  eye. 

"  But  you're  quite  right,  Karri You're  going  to 

make  a  big  bag  out  of  that  little  preserve  ....  only 
keep  cool  ....  and  if  Wallerstein  asks  you  about  them, 
say  they're  not  for  sale  ....  I  haven't  time  to  tell  you 
any  more  now."  He  was  looking  at  his  watch.  "  By 
Cli !  I  must  get  away  to  'Change.  Where  shall  we  meet 
afterwards  ?  " 
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"  At  the  Club,"  said  Carson  briefly.  "  One  sharp.  My 
table  is  third  on  the  left  as  you  go  in  ...  .  don't  be 
late." 

They  parted.  Rosser  for  'Change,  and  Carson  to  walk 
swiftly  away  down  Commissioner  Street  towards  Jeppes- 
town,  past  the  City-and-Suburban-Township-blocks,  with 
the  fine  buildings  that  looked  so  substantial  and  impressed 
every  new-comer  with  the  stability  and  security  of  life 
and  fortune  in  the  great  mining  centre.  The  place  was 
teeming  with  Ufe  and  apparent  prosperity.  But  ;i  grim 
smile  hovered  on  Carson's  lips.  He  knew,  as  well  as 
Rosser,  that  things,  so  far  from  being  secure  and  stable, 
were,  under  the  corrupt  Boer  Government,  rotten  to  the 
core,  and  could  never  be  on  a  sound  basis  imtil  England 
intervened.    But  this  was  '98,  and  the  time  was  not  yet. 

Punctually  at  one  Rosser  arrived  at  the  Rand  Club. 
Carson  was  deep  in  an  indaba  with  two  men  he  knew  well, 
and  the  talk  was  all  of  shares  and  money — big  business 
had  been  done  on  'Change.  Rosser  was  cold-eyed  and 
inaccessible  until  the  other  men  went,  then  he  brightened 
and  told  Carson  what  he  had  done. 

"  I've  sold  everything  on  time  1  "  he  said.  "  Com- 
mitted you — roughly — to  ten  thousand  pounds  of  sales 
....  sixty  days  ....  buyer's  options." 

If  Carson's  spirit  groaned,  his  face  gave  no  sign  ;  but  the 
little  broker  was  as  sensitive  as  the  market.  He  looked  at 
the  other  keenly. 

"  Don't  do  the  business  if  you're  afraid ;  I'm  perfectly 
satisfied  to  go  into  it  alone.  Why  I  I'm  so  certain  of 
the  coming  fall  that  I  advise  you  to  run  a  bear  account 
up  to  fifty  thousand  potmds.  Hell  1  Carson,  what's  come 
to  you  ?    I've  never  known  you  like  this  before." 

"  I've  got  a  touch  of  fever,"  said  Carson  irritably,  but 
he  did  not  specify  the  peculiar  brand  he  was  suffering 
from.  He  was  ashamed  of  his  funk — but  the  best  of  men 
get  attacks  of  it  in  certain  circumstances. 

"  Well,  if  you'll  make  up  your  mind  to  stick  to  it  for 
three  months  you'll  make  ten  thousand  pounds  at  least." 

"  Three  months  I "  It  was  Carson's  turn  to  cry 
"  Hell  1  "  But  presently  he  said  firmly  :  "  Go  ahead, 
Rosser,  and  sell  another  ten  thousand— buyer's  options, 
this  afternoon." 

Right  I  "  cried  Rosser  gaily,  and  with  a  heart  at  peace 
proceeded  to  acknowledge  his  friends  at  various  tables, 
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while  Carson  tamed  up  the  wine-list.  They  had  been 
eating  and  drinking  steadily  through  lunch. 

"  Coffee,  1830  Brandy,  and  '94  Coronas,"  was  Carson's 
order,  and  when  the  waiter  had  come  and  gone,  Rosser 
sadly  said,  looking  at  his  glass  : 

"  I  wonder  how  long  it  will  last  I  " 

"  What,  the  market  ?  "  Once  more  the  teeth  of  Car- 
son's soul  chattered. 

"  No — Karri,  you're  all  to  bits — the  brandy.  There 
can't  be  much  of  it  left  Now  let's  get  to  this  South- 
Rand  proposition.  Lc>.i  here — you  know  I'm  a  few 
pounds  to  the  good  ....  and  I'm  really  smitten  with 
my  bear  scheme.  If  you're  anxious  about  it,  I'll  stand 
in  with  you  ....  share  and  share.  But  only  on  the 
condition  that  you  give  me  a  share  in  your  South  Rand 
claims." 

"  Let's  hear  the  proposition,"  said  Carson,  beginning  to 
take  a  more  cheerful  view  of  life  through  his  smoke  rings. 

"  You  have  fifty  claims  ?  Wallerstein  will  give  you 
one  hundred  pounds  each  for  them ;  but  they  are  worth 
five  times  that  if  the  business  is  properly  engineered. 
They're  a  long  way  from  the  out-crops,  but  the  reef 
must  be  found  dipping  through  them,  and  the  Big  House 
must  have  them  to  make  up  their  area.  Now  what  I  pro- 
pose is  this :  You  leave  the  business  to  me.  Value  the 
claims  say  at  two  hundred  pounds  each,  and  give  me  half 
of  what  I  can  get  over  that. 

It  did  not  take  Carson  very  long  to  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion. He  knew  he  was  dealing  with  one  of  the  straightest 
men  and  best  fellows  in  Johannesburg,  and  there  was  no 
faintest  chance  of  his  confidence  being  abused.  He 
closed. 

"  I'll  have  an  agreement  drawn  up,  relating  to  the 
claims,  at  once,"  said  Rosser.  "  What  about  the  bear 
scheme  ?  Shall  I  stand  in  with  you,  or  will  you  stand 
alone  ?  " 

"  I'll  stand  alone,  thanks,  old  man."  All  Carson's  care- 
less nerve  had  come  back  to  him,  with  the  memory  of  a 
face  fair  to  see.  He  knew,  in  spite  of  his  words,  that 
whatsoever  fortime  befell — poverty  or  riches — he  would 
never  again  stand  alone  in  the  world. 

"  Good,  man  I  "  cried  Rosser.  "  I  must  scoot.  I've 
two  appointments  before  'Change  this  afternoon— so 
long  I  /. :; 
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Carson  was  left  to  his  own  many  and  vanous  devices. 

The  market  rose  steadily  for  a  week.  The  air  was  fuU 
of  good  and  gentle  rumours.  An  Industrial  Commission 
was  to  be  appointed  1  The  iniquitous  Dynarate  Mono- 
poly was  to  be  smashed  I  Native  labour  was  to  be 
guaranteed  at  lower  wages  I  Everything  m  the  garden 
was  to  be  lovely !  And  everyone  wore  a  brow  unsuUied 
by  care  I  And  bears  were  tumbling  over  each  other  m 
every  direction  to  cover. ,  , .        . 

Carson  had  some  bad  times  with  hunself ,  but  his  under- 
lip  never  slackened.  Rosser's  grip  on  the  market^  was 
firm  and  unhesitating.    He  sold  heavily  "  to  amve. 

"  I  have  never  known  anyone  who  made  money— worth 
talking  about— by  buying  and  holding."  was  the  creed 
he  offered  to  Carson.  And  in  this  case  he  was  nght. 
Suddenly  the  reaction  began.  Shares  fell  with  a  bump, 
and  kept  steadily  on  the  down-grade  for  months. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month  Carson's  bear  account 
closed  with  a  handsome  profit  to  himself  of  twelve  thou- 
sand pounds.  .       ,    , .  J- 

In  the  meantime,  negotiations  had  been  proceedmg  over 
the  South  Rands.  The  Ufelessness  of  the  market  did 
not  affect  the  fact  that  the  "  Big  House  "  wanted  Carson's 
claims,  and  was  steadily  working  to  get  them  by  hook  or 
by  crook.  But  Carson  and  Rosser  were  both  up  to 
every  hook  and  crook  of  the  game.  They  held  the  cards 
and  they  knew  it,  and  when  four  hundred  pounds  each 
was  offered  for  the  shares,  they  only  sat  and  smiled  !"ke 
little  benign  gods.  Further,  Rosser  tirily  informed  Wai- 
lerstein,  the  representative  of  the  "Big  House,"  that 
he  '  mid  not  consider  anything  under  one  thousand 
pounds.  However,  in  secret  conclave,  the  two  con- 
spirators agreed  to  take  eight  hundred  pounds  apiece— 
not  bad  for  claims  that  had  cost  Carson  twenty  pounds 
each  at  the  sheriff's  sale.  Rosser  was  for  holdmg  out 
for  a  thousand,  but  Carson's  time  was  runnmg  out,  and 

his  patience.  .        ,       ,     ,  j 

"  No :  get  a  definite  offer  for  eight  hundred  pounds, 
and  close  on  it,"  were  his  orders,  and  on  that  decision  he 
rested,  as  much  as  a  man  can  rest  in  Johannesburg,  taking 
the  days  quietly  and  dining  sanely  at  nights  with  old 
friends.  But  he  got  Uttle  joy  of  their  society,  for  the 
reason  that  though  he  knew  their  lives  and  interests, 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  most  vital  and  important  part 
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of  his.  They  had  never  seen  those  lilac-coloured  eyes 
with  the  big,  black  velvet  centres ;  they  could  know 
nothing  of  the  sweet,  wild  strain  on  his  heart.  He  felt 
like  a  man  who  stood  on  the  walls  of  a  citadel  filled  with 
treasure,  parleying  with  friends  and  enemies  alike,  but 
allowing  no  one  to  enter. 

Suddenly  he  grew  horribly  lonely ;  the  dajrs  dragged 
and  the  nights  brought  memories  that  set  him  in  bodily 
torment. 

Fortunately  at  this  juncture  Forsyth,  an  old  crony, 
carried  him  off  to  the  Potchefstroom  district  for  some 
veldt  shooting.  The  air,  the  long  tramps,  and  the  joy  of 
sport,  filled  ..  the  days,  and  found  hun  too  tired  at  nights 
to  do  anything  but  fall  log-like  into  the  blankets. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

Poppy  and  Cinthie  were  sitting  in  the  garden  together 
under  an  orange-tree,  which  was  set  in  the  midst  of  the 
thick  fence  of  Barbadoes-thom.  Poppy's  muslin  gown 
was  of  a  colour  that  made  her  look  like  a  freshly-plucked 
spray  of  lilac,  and  she  wore  a  wide  white  hat,  trimmed 
with  convolvulus. 

Every  ornament  she  possessed  had  been  burnt  except 
a  jewelled  pendant  she  always  wore  round  her  neck,  and 
her  big  malachite  brooch  ;  but  now  on  the  third  finger  of 
her  left  hand  she  wore  a  ring — a  great,  gleaming  emerald, 
which  had  arrived  in  a  little  box  that  morning  from 
Johannesburg. 

She  had  seen  Clem  looking  at  it  with  wondering  eyes, 
but  as  yet  she  had  not  been  able  to  explain,  for  Clem  that 
day  was  rather  more  especially  busy  ^han  usual.  During 
breakfast  she  had  been  flitting  in  an  ;  out  constantly  to 
her  husband's  bedroom.  Portal  had  been  suffering  from 
a  bad  attack  of  slump  fever,  and  instead  of  doing  the 
"  camel-trick,"  and  feeding  on  his  hump,  he  required  a 
special  menu  which  kept  the  cook  and  his  wife  busy.  He 
had  been  more  or  less  confined  to  his  room  for  three  days. 
It  is  true  that  he  made  wonderful  recoveries  in  the  even- 
ings, and  rising  up,  donned  glad  raiment  and  went  to 
the  Club  to  dine.  But  when  the  morning  papers  arrived 
he  was  worse  than  ever. 

The  moment  breakfast  was  over  Clem  had  flown  to 
prepare  the  drawing-room  for  a  committee-meeting  of 
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ladies  interested  in  the  fate  of  fifty  able-bodied  domestics 
arriving  by  the  following  week's  mail  boat. 

So  Cmthie  and  Poppy  had  taken  to  the  bush  for  shelter. 
For  since  Poppy's  identity  had  become  known,  everyone 
was  anxious  to  examine  her  closely,  to  see  what  colour 
her  eyes  were,  whether  her  hair  was  real,  and  how  she 
behaved  generaUy  in  the  strong  light  of  notoriety  which 
enveloped    her.     Tlie    feeling    about    her    had    entirely 
changed.    People  said   they   understood   now   why   she 
should  be  so  strange-looking,   and   alone.    She   was  a 
genius—the  newspapers  said  so  I    And  as  such  they  opened 
their  arms  to  her,  and  their  doors,  and  bade  her  enter. 
But  instead,  she  invariably  fled  with  Cinthie  into  the  bush. 
Cinthie  was  six  now,  and  growing  taU.    Her  brown 
holland  overall  was  a  mere  frill  about  her  neck,  and  looked 
anamic  beside  the  deeper  colouring  of  her  legs.    Her 
saUor-hat  hung  at  the  back  of  her  by  its  elastic,  and  in 
the  comer  of  her  mouth  she  thoughtfully  sucked  i- he  end 
of  one  of  the  long  streaks  of  hair.    In  her  fingers  she  held 
a  large  and  discoloured  lump  of  dough,  which  she  was 
kneading  and  pinching  with  the  busy  concentration  of  a 
beetle  rolUng  a  mis  bolitje.    Her  nine  doUs  were  seated, 
some  against  a  flat  rock,  some  against  the  tree,  but  aU 
gazing  stonily  at  their  mother,  except  the  banshee,  who 
lay  prone  on  her  back,  her  arms  extended  as  if  to  embrace 
the  universe,  her  beady  eyes  fixed  revengefully  on  Heaven. 
Poppy,  sharing  the  trunk  of  the  tree  with  the  dolls, 
leaned  lazily  peeling  an  orange,  which  had  kindly  dropped 
from  the  branches  above.    Other  oranges  were  lying  about 
on  the  short,  grey-green  grass.  u  r-  *i,-    3  •• 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  dough,  Lmttue  ( 
she  asked. 

"  Make  pudding." 

"  Who  for  ?  "  , ,      ^  ■  J.       J,  11- 

"  For  my  chil'ren."    She  dipped  her  fingers  mto  a  doll  s 
tea-cup  full  of  water,  which  stood  at  the  elbow  of  the 
banshee,  and  continued  to  knead ;  the  dough  now  clung 
to  her  fingers  in  long,  elastic  threads,  and  her  face  showed 
a  deep  and  vivid  interest  in  her  occupation.  _ 
"  Are  these  all  the  children  you've  got  ? 
'■  No  ;   Minnie-Haha  and  Danny  Duver  s  mside.    They 
been  naughty.    They's  in  bed." 
"  What  on  earth  did  they  do  ?  '  ^^ 

"  Wouldn't  say  they  prairses  last  night.' 
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"  Oh,  how  naughty  I  " 

"  Yes ;  I  don't  love  them  when  they  don't  say  prairses 
for  their  daddy." 

"  Their  daddy  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  Uves  in  England.  He  has  been  living  in 
England  for  twenty  years.    They  have  never  seen  him." 

'Goodness  I  " 

"  Yes  ;  it's  very  sad."    She  wagged  her  head  dolefully. 

Presently  she  unplucked  the  dough  from  her  fingers 
and  began  to  spread  it  out  on  the  large,  flat  stone,  patting 
it  smooth  with  the  palm  of  her  hand.  Thereafter,  she 
made  a  pattern  round  its  edges  with  a  doll's  fork,  as  she 
had  seen  cook  do. 

I  wish  I  could  make  puddings  like  you,"  said  Poppy, 
;  on  her  elbow  and  eating  her  orange. 
[  can  make  nicer  ones'n  this,"  said  Cinthie  boastfully. 
"  I  can  make  Best-pudding-of-all." 

"  Oh,  do  tell  me,  Cinthie,  so  when  I  have  nine  children 
I  can  make  it  for  them  too." 

Cinthie  looked  at  her  dreamfully. 

"  Perhaps  you  won't  have  any  children,"  she  said. 
"  Perhaps  you'll  be  a  widow." 

"  Oh,  Cinthie,  don't  be  unkind — of  course,  I  shall  have 
some  I    Go  on  now,  tell  me  about  the  pudding." 

Cinthie  rubbed  her  nose  and  reflected  for  a  long  time. 
At  last,  solemnly,  with  a  long  think  between  each  sen- 
tence, she  delivered  her  recipe. 

"  Get  some  dough  ....  dip  it  in  water  for  a  minute 
or  two  ....  get  some  pastry  ....  dip  it  into  water 
twice  ....  roU  it  hard  ....  put  it  into  the  dish  on 

top  of  everything "    Long  pause. 

yes  1 

"  Straighten  the  edges  .  .  .  ."  (she  carefully  cut  all 
round  the  dough  on  the  stone  with  the  handle  of  the  fork) ; 
"  bang  it  with  your  hand  and  it  will  come  straight  "  fshe 
banged  the  dough  with  the  palm  of  her  hand)  ;  "  men 
spread  a  little  water  over  it  ...  .  and  there  I  "  She 
sighed  and  took  a  fresh  mouthful  of  hair. 

"  Well,  I  shall  just  make  a  pudding  like  that,"  said 
Poppy  determinedly. 

The  gentle  slurring  of  a  silk  cetticoat  was  heard  on  the 
dry  grass,  and  Mrs.  Capron  joined  them,  smiling  mis- 
chievously. 

"  The  committee  meeting  is  over,"  she  said,  "  and  Clem 
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has  gone  to  see  Lady  Mostyn  off  on  The  Scot  and  taken  Miss 
Allendner  with  her.  She  hopes  she  will  be  back  for  lunch, 
but  is  not  sure  ;  if  not,  we  are  to  go  on  without  her.  She 
gave  me  leave  to  come  and  look  for  you  two  in  the  garden, 
so  you  can't  very  well  kick  me  out,  even  if  you  don't 
want  me.  Hyacinthi'^,  your  nurse  is  walking  about  with 
two  baked  bananas  smothered  in  cream,  askmg  everyone 
if  they've  seen  you." 

"  doh  I  "  Cmthie  slashes  the  hair  out  of  her  mouth  in 
anticipation  of  her  favourite  eliven-o 'clock  lunch.  "  Mind 
my  babies  I  "  she  commanded  Poppy  with  a  menacing  eye, 
and  sped  up  the  lawn,  disappearing  into  the  trees  sur- 
rounding the  house.  The  two  women  looked  after  her 
with  entirely  different  emotions  in  their  eyes.  Mrs.  Capron 
sighed. 

'  Fleet  of  foot,  but,  alas  I  that  one  should  have  to  say 
it  of  Clem's  child— flat  of  foot  also."  She  seated  herself 
daintily  upon  the  rock  which  had  served  for  Cinthie's  kitchen- 
table  ;  her  eyes  fastened  themselves  upon  the  emerald  ling. 
She  had  never  seen  a  ring  on  Poppy's  hand  before. 

"  Her  feet  are  scarcely  formed  yet,"  said  the  latter ; 
"  and  Clem  has  perhaps  let  her  wear  sandals  too  long." 

Mrs.  Capron  withdrew  her  fascinated  eyes  from  the  ring 
and  shook  her  head  sadly. 

"  She  will  grow  up  ugly  in  every  way  ;  and  it  is  just  as 
well.  If  she  had  Clem's  temperament  and  charm  and 
Bill's  beauty  she  might  wreck  the  world." 

"  Oh,  no — only  herself."  said  Poppy,  with  a  tinge  of 
bitterness.  "  The  world  goes  gaily  on,  whatever  befalls. 
But  I  don    agree  with  you  at  all  about  Cinthie's  looks  I  " 

"  Most  i-jople  do.  Someone  was  saying  to  me  the 
other  day — I  forget  who — Mr.  Abinger,  perhaps — that 
Cinthie  looks  like  the  incarnation  of  all  the  deviltries  Clem 
and  Bill  have  left  undone,  all  the  wickedness  they  have 
kept  under." 

'■  Mr.  Abinger  is  a  better  judge  of  deviltries  tnan  of  good 
women,"  said  Poppy  drily. 

"  He  is  a  rip,  of  course.  But,  then,  rips  alwajrs  un- 
erringly recognize  other  rips,"  smiled  Mary  Capron,  and 
Poppy  smiled  too,  though  she  was  not  extremely  amused. 

"  Are  you  accusing  Clem  ot  being  a  np  ?  " 

"  Of  c  'urse  not,  though  Bill  is  so  charming  he  mnst 
have  been  one  at  some  time,  don't  you  think  ?  ' 

"  I  think  he  is  nearly  nice  enough  to  be  Clem's  husband," 
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Mid  Poppy  curtly,  "  and  too  entirely  nice  for  any  other 
woman. '  It  was  an  old  suspicion  of  hers  that  Mary 
Capron  was  not  as  real  as  she  pretended  to  be  in  her 
friendship  for  Clem. 

"  You  are  a  very  loyal  friend,  Miss  Chard  ;  and  I  hope 
yiu  don't  think  that  I  am  not,  just  because  I  find  it  in- 
tensely interesting  to  talk  about  the  people  I  care  for  ?  " 
Mrs.  Capron  spoke  with  a  quiet  sincerity  that  made  Poppy 
feel  ashamed  of  her  thought,  for,  of  course,  most  women 
do  find  it  interesting  to  talk  of  people  they  care  for.  The 
best  of  friends  do  it.  After  all,  Mrs.  Capron  had  said 
nothi  ig  that  a  friend  might  not  lightly  say. 

"  I  would  never  talk  about  her  to  anyone  but  you," 
continued  Mrs.  Capron,  "  and  I  know  that  you  love  her  as 
much  as  I  do.    But  I  see  that  you  think  I  am  wrong." 

"  I  think,  Mrs.  Capron,  that  one  would  be  a  stock  or 
a  stone  to  know  Clem,  and  yet  not  be  intensely  interested 
in  her  husband,  her  child,  and  everything  that  concerns 
her,"  iV;^ny  answered  warmly.  "  I  could  sit  all  day  and 
watch  her  face,  wondering  how  she  came  to  know  so  much 
about  life  without  being  old,  or  bitter,  or  uncharitable 
about  anything  in  the  world." 

"  She  will  tv  U  you  that  the  deep  lines  she  has  on  her 
face  are  only  little  mementos  of  Africa — that  Africa 
alwaj^s  puts  her  marks  on  the  faces  of  those  who  love  her. 
But  ' — Mary  Capron's  voice  was  very  gentle  and  sad — "  I 
happen  to  Imow  that  she  has  been  pounded  in  the  mortar" 

Poppy  sat  silent,  thinking  how  great  must  be  a  nature 
that  could  be  pounded  in  the  mortar  of  life,  and  come 
out  with  nothing  but  a  few  beautiful  marks  on  the  face. 
Further,  her  thought  was  that  if  Maiy  Capron  knew  Clem's 
sorrows,  Clem  must  love  her  very  much  indeed,  and  she 
must  be  worthy  of  that  lov 

She  detemuned  that  she  would  never  again  allow 
herself  to  feel  jealous  of  the  bond  of  friendship  existing 
between  the  two  women.  Mary  Capron  spoke  again  in 
a  very  low  voice. 

"  What  I  am  terribly  afraid  is  that  her  suffering  is  not 
over,  but  only  beginning." 

Poppy  stared  at  her  startled,  and  saw  that  the  beautiful 
brown  eyes  were  iiUed  with  tears. 

"  Sorrow  has  her  elect  1  "  said  the  girl  gently.  "  Dear 
Mrs.JCapron,  do  not  let  your  sympathy  for  Clem  beguile 
you  mto  telling  me  anything  that  she  would  not  wish  me 
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to  know;  I  believe  yon  have  her  confidence.  I  wish  I 
had  too.  But  I  would  rather  not  hear  anything  ....  of 
her  inward  life  ...  .  from  anyone  but  benelf."  Poppy 
began  fdteringly,  but  she  ended  firmly,  for  she  was  con- 
vinced that  she  was  right.  She  had  laid  her  whole  life  bare 
to  Clem,  and  if  Clem  had  wished  to  g;ive  her  confidence  in 
return,  she  had  had  endless  opportunities  to  do  so  in  their 
intimate  talks.  She  felt  that  she  was  right  in  stopping 
Mrs.  Capron  from  saying  anything  further.  But  already 
Mrs.  Capron  had  gone  further. 

"  Once  I  have  seen  her  in  the  ashes  of  misery  and 
despair.    I  would  rather  die  than  witness  it  again." 

Poppy  sat  up  and  rested  her  hand  on  those  of  the 
trembling,  troubled  woman  before  her. 

"Don't,"  she  said  soothingly;  "don't  fret— Oem  is 
brave  and  strong  enough  to  fight  every  imaginable  trouble 
in  the  world  ;  and  iMt  say  anything  more ;  I'm  sure  she 
would  not  wish  it." 

"  But  I  must  ....  I  must  tell  you She  is  going 

to  snfier  again — terribly  ....  and  I  want  to  save  her 
if  I  can,  and  I  want  you  to  save  her." 

"  Me  I "  faltered  Poppy,  listening  in  spite  of  herself. 
"  What  can  I  do  ?  " 

Mary  Capron's  tears  were  falling  thick  and  fast  now. 

"  Clem's  sorrow  is  a  terrible  one,"  she  said  brokenly. 
"  She  loves  a  man  with  all  the  depth  and  passion  her 
nature  is  capable  of — and  the  man  is  not  her  husband." 

"  Oh  I  "  Poppy  went  white  to  the  Ups.  She  sat  rigidly 
against  the  orange-tree  and  stared  at  the  other  woman. 
"Qeml  ....  I'll  never  beUeve  it  ....  Clem  I"  After- 
wards she  said  bumingly :  "  If  it  could  be  true,  how  could 
you  sit  there  and  betray  her  I  " 

Mary  Capron's  eyes  flamed  at  her  through  the  tears. 

"  How  dare  you  think  I  could  do  it  idly  ?  .  .  .  You 
think  no  one  feels  love  for  her  but  yourself  ....  I  hope 
you  are  prepared  to  show  your  love  and  prove  it  ...  . 
by  saving  her.  If  /  could  do  it,  I  would.  Let  me  tell 
you,  Ro^dind  Chard,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  world 
that  I  would  not  give  up  for  Clem,  or  do  for  her.  And 
you  ?  Can  you  say  that  too  ?  Or  is  your  love  of  the 
school-girl  type— all  marks  of  exclamation  and  admiration 
and — was  it  eottdemmaUon  that  I  heard  in  your  voice  ?  " 
She  spoke  scornfully,  yet  there  was  a  wondrous,  thrilling 
appeal  in  her  words.    "  Would  you  condenm  her.  Rosa- 
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Und  ?  Do  vou  know  nothing  of  love,  then  ?  That  it  is 
always  the  best  whom  it  attacks  most  violently— that  no 
one  can  keep  their  hearts  from  straying  ....  that  thei-e 
are  men  in  the  world  who  when  they  call  must  always 
be  answered  ....  whom  no  woman  can  fight  success- 
fully against.  .  .  ." 

But  Poppy  could  only  whisper  to  herself :  "  Clem  I 
Is  there  any  man  in  the  world  who  could  beguile  Clem  from 
the  straight,  clear  way  on  which  her  feet  are  set  ...  . 
away  ....  to  the  deep  pits  whence  comes  the  wailing  of 
....  transgressors  ?  Is  there  any  man  ....  in  the 
world  ?...."  Suddenly  she  sat  up  straight  and  rigid, 
and  her  head  struck  the  trunk  of  the  orange-tree.  A  look 
of  terror  was  in  her  face.  She  knew  the  answer.  She 
knew  what  she  was  going  to  hear. 

What  came  dully  to  her  ears  was  something  she  had 
long  known — long,  long. 

" — And  when  he  went  away  to  Borapota  she  was  like 
a  woman  mad  with  grief  ....  I  thought  she  would  have 
died.  .  .  .  She  besought  me,  besought  me  to  go  as  far  as  I 
could  with  him  ....  Nick  and  1  ....  in  case  he 
should  sicken  and  die  of  fever  ....  He  did  get  fevet 
again  ....  was  terribly  ill  at  Borwezi  ....  and 
always  his  one  cry  was  for  her  ...  .  Nick  would  tell 
you  .  .  .  .  he  too  knows  ....  it  was  always  Loraine 

"  Ah  I  "  The  girl  under  the  tree  gave  a  cry  and  covered 
her  smitten  eyes  with  her  hands. 

"  Always  it  was  Loraine.  That  was  his  secret  name  for 
her  ....  I  never  knew  till  after  I  came  back  that  it 
really  is  her  name  ....  I  asked  her  one  day  ....  she 
only  said  that  it  was  her  name,  but  that  she  never  let 
anyone  use  it  ....  A«  used  it  though  ....  he  ...  . 
he  loved  her  ...  .  Miss  Chard,  I  believe  that  he  loves  her 
still  ....  it  is  not  possible  that  a  man  could  cease  to 
love  a  woman  like  Clem  ....  a  girl's  face  might  attract 
him  ....  and  draw  him  for  a  while  ....  but  Clem 
....  a  man  would  always  com  oack  to  her  ....  she 
is  the  kind  that  men  come  back  to  ....  are  faithful  to 
for  ever  ....  Oh,  child  I  I  believe  I  have  hurt  you 
bitterly  ....  deeply  to-day  ....  forgive  me  ....  it 
is  for  her  sake  ....  I  love  her  ....  do  you  love  her 
....  enough  to  spare  her  ?  " 
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When  Poppv's  hands  fell  away  from  her  eyes,  which  were 
dull  now,  hke  the  eyes  of  a  dead  woman,  she  was  alone 
in  the  garden.  She  sat  on— all  through  the  morning, 
far  into  the  afternoon  hours,  and  no  one  disturbed  her. 

Indoors  an  odd  thing  had  happened.  The  servants  had 
laid  lunch  for  five  people,  according  to  the  after-breakfast 
instructions  of  their  mistress.  But  of  the  five  people 
who  were  to  sit  down  in  the  dining-room  not  one  appieared. 
Mrs.  Portal  had  telephoned  up  from  the  Point  that  she 
and  Miss  AUendner  could  not  be  » ack  in  time,  and  so 
would  lunch  on  the  ship  with  Lady  Mostyn.  Nurse  had 
received  the  message  on  the  telephone,  but  there  was 
no  one  in  the  house  to  deliver  it  to.  Mrs.  Capron  had 
come  to  the  nursery  window  and  informed  nurse  (just 
free  from  beguiling  Cinthie  off  to  her  mid-day  siesta) 
that  she  felt  faint  and  ill,  and  had  decided  to  take  a 
rickshaw  home  instead  of  remaining  for  lunch.  Then, 
Mr.  Portal,  after  sleeping  badly  all  night  and  break- 
fasting in  his  room,  had  gone  afterwards  to  lie  in  the 
garden,  to  see  if  he  could  sleep  there.  But  when  Sarah 
went  to  seek  him  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  His  book 
was  open  on  the  grass,  and  the  cushion  he  had  taken  for 
his  head  had  a  dent  in  it,  showing  that  it  had  been  used. 
Both  were  Ijdng  by  the  Barbadoes-hedge,  under  an  orange- 
tree  that  grew  n  the  middle  of  it,  but  Mr.  Portal  had 
gone.  Nurse,  however,  believed  that  from  the  nursery 
window  she  had  seen  him  walking  out  of  the  garden  with 
his  hat  pulled  right  down  over  his  eyes. 

"  But  then,  again,"  she  said  to  cook,  "  I  really  couldn't 
be  sure,  for  he  looked  so  strange,  and  walked  so  funny. 
If  I  didn't  know  that  master  doesn't  drink,  I  should  have 
said  he'd  had  a  drop  too  much.  But  there,  he's  not  well 
— maybe,  that's  why  he  looked  so  queer  I  " 

As  for  Miss  Chard,  no  one  thought  about  her ;  the 
servants  supposed  that  she  had  gone  with  Mrs.  Portal  to 
the  Point.  If  Sarah  had  thought  of  looking  over  the  Bar- 
badoes-hedge just  at  the  place  where  Mr.  Portal  had  been 
lying,  she  would  have  seen  Miss  Chard  sitting  there,  some- 
times staring  vacantly  before  her,  sometimes  holding  her 
face  against  the  orange-tree  as  though  for  comfort. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

On  their  way  home  from  the  Point,  Mrs.  Portal  and 
Miss  AUendner  looked  in  for  a  while  at  a  friend's  house 
on  the  Musgrave  Road,  where  an  "  At  Home  "  was  in 
lull  swing. 

Everyone  clustered  about  Clem  with  solicitous  inquiries 
lor  the  health  of  Miss  Chard,  and  she  found  herself  de- 
tained a  good  while  longer  than  she  had  intended.    When 
at  last  she  reached  home  she  was  flushed  with  haste,  for 
not  only  were  there  people  coming  to  dine,  but  two  women 
friends  were  arriving  that  night  to  stay  for  some  days : 
and  the  margin  of  time  she  had  allowed  herself  to  dress 
give  a  final  survey  to  the  bedrooms,  inspect  the  menu 
I     ^^j®"**!*"  *'^*  table- flowers,  was  far  from  wide.    Also 
« 1»  had  a  longing  for  a  few  moments'  gossip  and  rest  in 
Jt-uppy  s  room,  ior  through  the  rush  of  small  a.Tairs  she 
had  been  barely  able  to  exchange  a  word  with  her  friend 
all  day. 

As  soon  as  she  entered  the  haU  Sarah  handed  her  a 
telegram,  which  she  tore  open  and  read  immediately 
supposing  It  to  be  from  one  of  her  expected  guests.  But 
as  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  flimsy  paper,  both  Sarah  and  the 
elderiy  spmster  saw  by  the  change  that  swept  over  her  face 
that  this  must  be  something  more  serious  than  a  guest's 
te  egraphed  regrets.  A  look  of  blank  astonishment  was 
foUowed  by  one  of  horror.  Her  Ups  went  white  and  the 
deadly  shade  crept  over  her  face,  seeming  to  age  it  sud- 
denly. Then,  her  dazed  eyes  perceived  the  two  women 
looking  anxiously  at  her.  Instantly  she  controlled  her- 
self; gave  an  order  to  Sarah,  asked  Miss  AUendner  if  she 
could  possibly  arrange  the  table-flowers  for  her  as  she 
oidn  t  think  she  would  have  time  to  do  it  herself,  and  with 
apparent  indifference  took  up  and  read  the  cards  of  some 
visitors  who  had  called  dunng  the  afternoon.  She  even 
called  Sarah  back  and  made  some  inquiries  as  to  whether 
any  of  the  visitors  had  asked  to  see  Miss  Chard. 

liiey  did  so,  ma'am.  But  I  could  not  find  Miss 
t-hard  anywhere,  and  I  thought  she  was  with  you— after- 
wards she  came  in  from  the  garden." 
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"  Very  well,  Sarah — give  cook  as  much  help  as  you  can 
this  evening." 
"  Oh,  yes,  m'm." 

The  maid  went  her  ways,  and  Mrs.  Portal  to  her 
room. 

When  she  had  closed  her  door  she  stood  still  and  re- 
read the  telegram  upon  which  her  hand  had  retained  a 
convulsive  clutch.  Afterwards,  with  a  little  groan,  she 
dropped  it  and  fell  upon  her  knees  by  her  bed.  Kneehng 
there,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  she  after  a  while  lost 
count  of  time,  and  did  not  hear  a  knock  on  her  door. 

When  the  senses  are  dulled  by  suffering  they  play 
strange  tricks  on  the  poor  human  beings  who  depend  on 
them.  Poppy,  who  knocked,  imagined  that  she  distinctly 
heard  a  voice  say :  ,        , ,        ^      j 

"  Come  in,"  and  opening  the  door  she  softly  entered. 
Clem  sprang  to  her  feet  and  turned  her  haggard  face  to 
the  intruder,  anger  in  her  eyes :   and  Poppy,  aghast  and 
trembling,  suddenly  shrank  back. 

"Oh,  Clem  I  ....  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  stammered. 
"  I  was  so  certain  I  heard  you  say  '  Come  in '  ....  I 
....  Oh,  you  know  I  would  not  dream  of  intruding  on 
you  .  .  .  ."  She  was  whiter  even  than  vhen  she  entered  ; 
her  lips  were  quivering  so  much  she  cmld  hardly  speak 
coherently.  Unwittingly  she  had  seen  Clem  kneeling  there 
—abandoned  to  misery  1  And  now  she  saw  the  tragic  eyes 
that  looked  at  her— and  she  knew  what  it  all  meant  I 
This  was  the  first  moment  in  the  whole  long  day  Clem 
had  had  to  herself  ....  and  she  ....  sAe  must  needs 
intrude  on  the  secret  grief  of  the  woman  she  loved  and 
had  robbed  I  She  put  out  her  hand  with  a  gesture  that 
implored  forgiveness  and  told  of  love.  Almost  for  the 
moment  she  forgot  her  misery  in  Clem's.  But  Clem  had 
turned  away  and  was  standing  at  her  dressing-table. 
Over  her  shoulder  she  said  in  a  strained  voice  : 

"  It  doesn't  matter  ....  I  don't  nund  you  ....  I 
have  had  some  bad  news.  But  don't  ask  me  about  it, 
dear.    I  can't  speak  o.  it— men  with  you  I" 

Was  this  said  in  bitterest  irony?  Poppy  wondered 
duUy,  and  she  did  not  know  what  she  answered  before  she 
left  the  room,  and  that  did  not  matter,  for  Clem  Portal 
did  not  hear.  They  were  two  people  walking  in  heavy 
darkness  that  cut  them  off  from  the  voices  of  their 
fellows. 
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Half  an  hour  later  the  house  rang  w't;!  *he  lauehter 
Md  merriment  of  the  two  new  arrivii-oid  !ne-,ds  of 
the  Portalsr-who  had  come  down  fi  v.m  Mariab-,  ,g  to 
spend  a  few  days  and  attend  the  Durb.n  Club  Ball  which 
was  to  take  place  the  next  night.  In  tht  ir/a^gCm, 
before  dinner  was  announced,  Clem's  laughter  was  the 
itr?L°^  ,^^  ^"*  '^  ^°PPy'^  «^^  'here  was  a  note  in  i? 
♦wn  1-  L  l  ^°i  "  '''°^«"  ''*"•  The  Maritzburgers  were 
two  hght^hearted,  pretty  women  of  the  miUtary  set,  whose 
hv^bands  regiments  had  so  recently  come  from  India 
that  they  were  stiU  keenly  and  sorely  feeUng  the  difference 
between  Simla  and  the  benighted  capital  of  NataJ  But 
their  repmmgs  were  for  the  time  forgotten  in  vivacious 
crowing  over  the  fact  that  their  husbands  had  been 
unable  to  accompany  them  at  the  last  moment,  so  that 
.  H^LTf^^^i""*  •'V^thing  to  prevent  them  from  having 
a_dehghtful  flmg  and  dancing  their  heels  off  at  the  comin| 

"Robbie  is  all  very  weU  up  to  supper-time,"  cried 
Mrs.  Dorand  to  the  world  at  large,  "  but^ter  supper  he 
gets  sleepy,  and  I  meet  his  sujky  face  at  every  wmer 
imploring  me  to  come  home."  ^ 

"  Everybody  knows  how  foolish  Theodore  is  about  mv 
adoration  for  your  BiUy,  Clem."  The  wife  of  Major  Monk 
was  a  violet-eyed,  jolly  girl  from  the  Curragh.  "  But 
ni^t  "  *°  ^^'^^  ^*^  *^'™  uninterruptedly  all 

'•  Indeed  then  you  wont,"  said  Clem,  "  for  he's  been 
caUed  away  on  business  quite  suddenly,  and  I  doubt 
It  he  U  be  back  in  time  for  the  ball— so  we  shall  be  a  hen 
party."  >-.  «    «  ucu 

Amidst  moans  and  expostulations  she  added  :   "  But  I 

daresay  I  can  beat  up  a  few  wild-geese  from  somewhere. 

There  are  several  coming  to-night."    She  proceeded  to 

recount   the   names   and   accomplishments   of   the   men 

expected,  and  during  the  tale  the  rest  of  the  party  arrived 

and  dinner  was  announced. 

P'  opy  found  herself  upon  the  arm  of  Luce  Abinger 

There  were  moments  during  the  course  of  that  dinner 

when  she  beheved  herself  to  be  on  the  point  of  going  mad  • 

when  the  lights  and  the  jewels  and  the  wine  wid  the 

faces  were   all   hideoudy   mixed,    and   she   could   have 

shrieked  hke  a  banshee  at  the  two  merry    Maritzbure 

women,  and  fled  from  the  table  and  the  house.    But  always 
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she  was  recalled  to  herself  by  just  glancing  to  the  head  of 
the  table  where  Clem  Portal  sat,  the  wittiest  and  most 
charming  of  hostesses,  with  two  badly-painted  streaks  of 
red  in  her  cheeks,  and  flaming  lips  which  gradually  lost 
their  colouring  and  looked  oddly  at  variance  with  the  rest 
of  the  "  make  up  "  by  the  end  of  the  dinner.  Even  bad 
dreams  come  to  an  end  some  time. 

If  there  were  two  things  in  Poppy's  world  impossible 
to  associate  with  peace  and  gratitude,  they  were  assuredly 
the  darkness  of  a  garden  and  the  exclusive  society  of  Luce 
Abinger.  Yet  she  found  herself  during  a  part  of  that 
nightmare-evening  looking  upon  these  things  as  blessings 
for  which  to  be  distinctly  thankful  to  Heaven. 

Two  other  people  were  savmtering  afar,  and  in  the 
drawing-room  a  quartette  had  settled  down  to  Bridge, 
with  Miss  AUendner  at  the  piano  playing  the  stilted 
polonaises  and  polkas  of  her  vanished  youth. 

Abinger  and  Poppy  talked  together  in  a  friendly,  natural 
fashion  that  they  had  never  known  before.  He  con- 
gratulated her  about  her  work,  said  how  much  iie  had 
enjoyed  reading  her  last  book,  and  asked  her  if  she  had 
sold  the  African  rights  of  her  plays,  as  they  were  sure 
to  bring  in  a  large  sum.  She  told  him  she  had  long  ago 
sold  all  rights  and  spent  the  money  ;  that,  indeed,  she  had 
spent  most  of  her  money,  and  must  begin  to  think  about 
earning  more  at  once.  He  knew,  of  course,  about  her  loss 
of  all  the  work  she  had  recently  done.  Suddenly  the 
recollection  swept  over  her  that  it  was  to  fight  him  that 
she  wanted  the  money.  She  stood  still  in  their  idle 
sauntering,  and  faced  mm.  All  the  terror  and  misery  of 
the  past,  that  he  indirectly  had  been  the  cause  of,  came 
back.  Yet  she  could  not  hate  him  when  she  saw  his 
haggard,  distorted  face.  And  how  ill  he  looked  I  For  a 
moment  she  forgot  her  wrongs,  in  womanly  pity. 

"  You  look  ill.  Luce,"  she  said  kindly. 

"  I  am  ill ;  I  am  a  starving  man."  He  came  near  her 
and  looked  at  her.  "  You  and  I  are  both  starving— for 
something  we  can't  have.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
discover  what  it  is  you  want — or,  to  be  more  precise, 
fffho — but  you  know  very  well  who  it  is,  and  what,  that  I 
want." 

She  drew  back  from  the  look  in  his  eyes.  His  tone 
changed  instantly  ;  he  looked  and  spoke  i(Uy. 

"  Well— my  offer  holds  good  at  any  time." 
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"  Your  offer  ?  " 
"Yes  ...  .  don't   forget   it  ....  I   know  that   the 
mere  fact  of  money  is  nothing  to  you  ....  but  you're 
not  happy.    If  you  like  work  and  fame,  well— you  don't 
look  like  a  girl  who  does,  that's  all  I  " 

They  were  walking  now  over  the  dew-spangled  lawn, 
and  she  was  wondering  what  he  meant.  Suddenly  he 
stood  still  and  began  to  stammer  at  her  incoherently. 

"  When  I  told  you  the  truth  in  that  letter,  I  did"  not  do 
It  m  the  spirit  that  a  man  throws  up  the  sponge — don't 
thmk  that  I  I  did  it,"  he  continued  hoarsely,  "  to  be  fair 
and  square  with  you  for  once.  To  begin  again  with  the 
way  clear  before  us— if  you  will.  It  was  a  rather  fine  thing 
to  do,  I  thought,"  his  tone  changed  to  the  old,  sneering 
one  ;  "  but  Uke  all  the  fine  things  I've  ever  done  it  ended 
m  repentance.  I  know  now  that  I  was  a  fool  to  tell 
you." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about.  Luce  ?  "  she  wonderingly 
asked.  Then  for  the  first  time  since  she  had  locked  her 
studio  door  on  it  she  remembered  his  unread  letter  "  Is 
it  something  you  told  me  in  the  letter  you  sent  to  the 
cottage  ?— I  never  read  it.  It  was  burned  unopened  the 
night  of  the  fire." 

A  change  came  over  his  face.  His  scar  seemed  to  twitch 
and  gleam  spasmodically  in  the  moonlight.  There  was  a 
silence.  Then  very  softly  he  began  to  laugh,  looking  at 
her  intently  and  feeling  in  all  his  pockets. 

What  was  in  the  letter.  Luce  ?  "  she  said  beguilingly. 
She  knew  now  that  it  was  something  she  ought  to  know 
But  he  only  went  on  laughing  softly.  She  tried  to  recall 
and  understand  the  words  he  had  been  saying  but  she 
could  not. 

He  thought  of  all  the  furious  rage  and  contempt  he  had 
expended  on  himself  within  the  last  few  weeks  while  he 
waited  and  waited  for  some  word  of  thanks  from  her 
for  the  fine  generous  thing  he  had  done  in  telling  her 
the  truth  at  last — that  she  was  not  his  wife  at  all ;  that 
Carmen  Braganza,  the  beautiful  Spanish  dancer,  whom 
he  had  secretly  married  in  Johannesburg,  was  still  living 
at  the  time  of  the  ceremony  between  himself  and 
Poppy 

And   she  had   never   read   the   letter  I      All   was    as 
before  I 
She  did  not  know :  and  there  was  still  a  fighting  chance 
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that,  wearied  out  with  the  strife  and  siege,  she  would 
turn  and  surrender. 

Then  he  would  say  : 

"  Yes — but  we  will  not  take  the  world  into  our  confi- 
dence about  the  little  ceremony  in  the  White  Farm. 
We'll  go  and  be  married  publicly." 

Thinking  of  these  things,  what  could  he  do  but  look  at 
her  and  softly  laugh  ? 

As  for  her,  sick  at  heart,  hopeless,  remembering  her 
misery,  she  turned  away  and  set  her  desolate  face  towards 
the_  house,  where  a  wom<>n  whom  she  loved  well  wore  two 
littk  painted  flames  in  her  cheeks. 

'•  What  need  to  «trive,  with  a  life  awry  ?  " 

Life  was  awry  with  everyone  it  seemed  1  What  did  it 
matter  what  Luce  Abinger  had  to  say  ? 

She  had  no  fight  left  in  her.  Her  feet,  as  she  walked 
up  the  sloping  lawn,  seemed  too  heavy  to  lift— they 
caught  in  the  grass  as  she  stumbled  wearily  towards  the 
house,  Abinger  following. 

"  Good-night,  Luce,"  she  said  lifelessly  as  they  reached 
the  verandah.  She  felt  no  anger  towards  him  now.  She 
let  him  take  her  hand  and  she  Ustened  without  resentment 
to  his  whispered  words. 

"  When  are  you  coming  back  to  your  home  and  your 
husband,  Poppy  ?  " 

Indoors,  the  card-party  had  broken  up.  The  travellers 
were  tired,  and  Clem  was  for  hunting  them  to  bed.  The 
men  made  farewells  and  went,  Abinger  with  them,  and 
Clem  and  Miss  AUendner  hustled  away  to  the  rooms  of  the 
guests.  Poppy  took  the  opportunity  of  slipping  into  the 
narrow  little  writing-room,  which  opened  off  the  hall  and 
was  meant  for  common-use.  She  wished  to  write  out  a 
teleg-.am,  and  she  knew  there  were  forms  to  be  found 
there.  Sitting  down  to  the  desk  she  found  the  stack  of 
forms  and  began  to  write  on  the  top  one.  But  someone 
had  been  using  it  .before  her,  and  with  a  violent  hand  and 
stubby  pencil  had  left  an  entire  message  deeply  indented 
on  the  form  beneath  the  one  that  had  been  used  and  torn 
off.  With  the  first  word  Poppy  wrote  the  ink  flowed 
from  her  full  pen  into  the  rutted  words,  outlining  a  part  of 
the  message,  and  she  read  all  then  as  dully  and  unthinkingly 
u  the  had  done  everything  else  that  evening. 
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doubt  in  her  rnd,it  fled^Lw     She  ^or^.n^f^""^'  ^.°P'"S 
form  off  and  de^rov  I  ?^fhL  '  ^'^"f'^bered  to  tear  the 
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Hunger  was  on  him  for  the  sight  of  a  face,  and  at  last  he 
knew  he  could  wait  no  longer,  but  must  go.  The  decision 
came  upon  him  suddenly  in  the  Club  with  the  sight  and 
scent  of  a  gardenia  Fors5rth  was  wearing  in  his  coat  at 
lunch-time.  Now,  between  the  scent  of  a  gardenia  and 
the  scent  of  Barbadoes-thom  there  is  scarcely  any  differ- 
ence at  all,  except  that  the  gardenia's  fragrance  is  perhaps 
more  subtly  insistent.  Carson  spun  out  of  the  Club  into 
a  cab  and  in  fifteen  minutes  was  in  his  broker's  office. 

"  Close  for  seven  hundred  pounds  each,  Rosser,"  he  said 
briskly.  "  And  get  the  whole  thing  fixed  up  as  soon  as 
possible.    I'm  leaving  to-night." 

"Oh,  but  I've  already  closed  for  eight  hundred  pounds 
each,"  chirruped  the  elated  Rosser.  "  The  transfer  is 
completed  and  the  money  paid  in."  He  pranced  into  an 
ir  =r  office  and  j);oduced  voluminous  documents.  "  Loot, 
my  son  I  Loot  from  the  house  of  Rimmon  I  I  take  my 
little  fifteen  thousand  pounds  and  you  take  twenty-five 
thousand.    Isn't  that  all  right  ?    Now  will  you  be  good  I  " 

An  hour  later  Carson  regained  his  cab  and  was  driven 
to  his  rooms.  A  portmanteau  at  Veita's  head  was  a  suflB- 
cient  indication  of  his  intentions,  and  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon was  spent  in  settUng  up  his  remaining  business 
matters  and  appointments  by  telegram  and  telephone. 
Then  he  dined,  and  caught  the  eight-o'clock  express  by 
one  minute  and  a  half.  Vetta,  who  was  on  the  look-out 
for  him,  indicated  an  empty  first-class,  and  Carson  feL 
into  it  and  slept  Uke  the  dead  vmtil  morning. 

Those  v/ere  the  days  when  the  run  between  Johannesburg 
and  Durban  occupied  the  better  part  of  twenty-seven 
hours.  The  first  stop  of  any  importance  was  at  Volksrust 
the  boundary  town,  and  Carson  roused  himself  to  take  a 
look  at  country  he  knew  well,  and  was  not  likely  to  see 
again  for  many  years.  It  was  as  early  as  five  a.m.,  anc 
a  wet  salt  mist  lay  over  everything,  chilling  him  to  the 
bone  as  he  opened  his  window  and  looked  out  at  the  bleal 
Drakensberg  looming  through  the  haze,  and  tragic  Majuba 
which  throws  a  shadow  athwart  every  brave  man's  patl 
as  he  passes.  Later,  the  train  dashed  through  the  Lamg'i 
Nek  tunnel,  and  as  it  descended  the  sloping  spur  of  th( 
range.  Natal  lay  before  Carson's  eyes— all  beautiful  greet 
valleys  and  running  water  ;  the  land  of  his  desire.  Th( 
mist  had  cleared  from  the  air,  but  it  still  seemed  to  obscur( 
Carson's  vision  as  he  looked,  and  he  passed  Ingogo,  anc 
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thinking.  He  would  remember  Poppy's  shut  eyf  «f  h« 
kissed  her  under  the  flamboyant  tree ;  how  her  throat 
shone  in  the  darkness.    Then  a  voice,  not  h^s.  would  break 

'""ITelyS'nSyou.  For  your  sake  men  may  brand 
me— sw^r  you  will  never  forsake  me  for  another  woman  I 

Did  he  ever  swear  ?     Was  that  his  voice  he  seemed  to 
hear  ?— tender,  fervent— swearing  by  her  face,   by  his 

^''"oSri^rd  Godl    what  a  blackguard!"  he  groaned 

aloud.  . .     , 

But  his  heart  held  steadfast  to  his  plan.  ..,v.,„ 

When  at  last  evening  feU,  the  train  reached  Mantzburg, 
and  the  passengers  poured  out  into  the  station  dinmg- 
?^m  cLon.  hagglrd-eyed.  found  the  bar.  and  dra^k 
three  brandies  atop  of  each  other.  He  was  on  the  point 
of  ordering  a  fourth  when  a  Mantzburg  acquaintance 
stePT^d  in  and  saved  him  the  trouble-slapping  him  on 
the  shoulder,  and  claiming  his  attention  with  a  little  scheme 
which  he  said  Bramham  was  standing  in  with.  It  was 
something  about  coal,  but  Carson  never  afterwards  remem- 
bered details,  though  he  listened  very  politely  and  intently 
to  every  word,  for  it  was  good  to  be  spoken  to  by  a  decent 
r^an  ^if  he  were  another  decent  man.  after  those  years 
of  degradation  in  the  train.  j     ,„  ,  ,^1, 

The  four  brandies  might  have  l^^n  POured  over  a  rock 
for  all  the  effect  he  felt  of  them :  but  when  the  starting- 
Ml  rang  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  tram  through  the 
hustling  crowd  with  a  calmer  mien,  and  leaning  from  the 
Sow.  wrung  his  acquaintance's  hand  with  un^sumed 
r^th.    Eve?  afterwids  he  felt  real  friendship  for  that 

"^T?  Wslu?.rise,  he  fomid  that  he  now  had  a  feUow- 
msseneer-  a  lady.  Her  figure  seemed  vaguely  familiar 
Ke^stood  pacldng  her  tWngs  into  the  rack,  ajid  when 
Se  turned  roSnd  he%ondered  where  in  the  world  before 
he  hjd  met  the  unabashed  gaze  of  those  large  brown  eyes 
beneath  a  massed  fringe  of  dusty,  cnspy  hair.  She  on 
her  part,  was  regarding  him  with  the  pleased  smile  of  an 

°'"a?tvel^''ca«on!  How  fminy !  "  she  said,  and 
smiled  winningly.  Carson  bowed,  and  his  smile  was  ready 
ISd  coi^eous!  for,  in  truth,  he  was  glad  not  to  be  alone ; 
but  he  continued  to  greatly  wonder. 
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^_  "  I  believe  you  don't  remember  me  I  "  said  she  archly. 
"  How  unkind  I  And  I've  so  often  bowed  to  Mr.  Bram- 
ham  when  you'v  been  with  him  in  the  old  days.  And 
you've  been  to  Brookie's  office,  too,  when  I  was  his 
seckertary." 

At  last  Carson  was  enlightened.  He  was,  in  fact,  in 
the  pleasant  company  of  Miss  Sophie  Cornell. 

"  Ah  t  yes,  of  course— I  remember  quite  well,"  said  he. 
Indeed,  if  she  could  but  have  known  it,  he  remembered  a 
good  deal  more  than  was  flattering,  for  Brams  tale  of 
highway-robbery  was  still  clear  in  his  mind.  She  had 
changed  a  good  deal  since  then  :  grown  coarser  and  more 

florid — and  there  were  other  things 1    When  a  woman 

has  flung  her  kisses  to  the  world  as  generously  as  summer 
flings  daisies  in  a  green  meadow,  the  tale  of  them  is 
marked  upon  her  face  for  all  who  run  to  read.  However, 
her  dress  was  black,  and  so  extremely  neat  that  it  was  a 
pity  she  should  have  spoiled  its  effectiveness  by  wearing 
a  pair  of  yellow  suide  evening  shoes. 

Carson  was  not  surprised  when  she  informed  him  that 
she  had  left  the  uninteresting  field  of  type-writing,  to  adorn 
a  profession  where  beauty  and  wit  are  more  readily  recog- 
nized and  liberally  remunerated. 

"  I  am  in  an  awjully  nice  bar  in  Maritzburg,"  she  told 
him  languorously.  "  Come  in  and  have  a  drink  next  time 
you  are  there— '  The  Falcon.'  All  mv  friends  were 
awfully  annoyed  with  me  for  leaving  literary  work,  but  really 
it  was  so  dull — and,  of  course,  it's  a  great  mistake  to  think 
one  can't  stay  a  lady,  whatever  one  does  ;  don't  you  think 
so.  Sir  Evelyn,  eh  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  "  he  gravely  agreed. 

"  I  am  treated  as  quite  the  lady  by  all  the  smartest  men 
m  the  town,  and  there's  a  great  difference  between  that 
and  being  bullied  from  morning  to  night  by  a  little  bounder 
like  Brookie,  you  know.  Not  that  he  didn't  have  his  good 
pomts.  But  still,  the  way  he  treated  me  in  the  end  was 
perfectly  frot*.  and  there's  no  other  word  for  it.  In  fact, 
everybody  did.  Charhe  Bramham,  now,  always  said  he'd 
be  my  friend,  but  as  soon  as  it  suited  him,  he  just  scooted 
off  and  never  came  near  me  again  ....  after  persuading 
me  in  the  first  place  to  come  to  Durban  to  work  for  him." 

"  Oh  I   Bramhara's  a  good  fellow,"  said  Carson,  smiling 
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at  this  new  version  of  a  tale  oJ  •.jghway-robbety. 
don't  think  he  could  have  behaved  very  badly." 

"  Good  fellows  and  bad  fellows  are  all  )ust  the  same 
when  they're  tired  of  you,"  said  Miss  Cornell  feelingly  ; 
addine,  with  great  hauteur :  "  Not  that  I  ever  allowed 
any  man  to  get  tired  of  me.  Sir  Evelyn,  I  assure  vou. 
There's  not  a  single  feUow  in  Africa  can  say  a  thtng  about 

This  was  very  impressive,  but  Carson  did  not  exactly 
know  what  it  might  mean.  He  only  knew  that  he  was 
growing  a  little  weary.  ,  .    ,  .     .   ,      t  ^    » 

"  And  then  there  was  a  girl  that  I  befriended.  I  took 
her  in  when  she  came  to  my  house  without  a  rag  to  her 
back,  or  a  shoe  to  her  foot,  one  night— fed  her,  clothed 
her.  and  treated  her  like  my  own  sister— or  would  have 
done  if  she  hadn't  been  such  a  cold-blooded,  stand- 
offish slang*  Yet  I  can  assure  you.  Sir  Evelyn,  that  when 
I  was  on  the  Durban  Racecourse  three  weeks  ago,  with 
two  ierfect  gentlemen  from  the  Rand,  sh>-  -sat  quite  close  to 
me  in  a  carriage  with  that  Mrs.  FDrt.!,  and  though  I 
smiled  and  bowed  to  her  twice,  she  dehberately  looked 
right  through  me  ....  I  might  have  been  a  bit  of  rubbish 

lying  in  the  street  .  .  .  ."         ...       ,         ,  ., 

Something  in  this  narrative  dimly,  though  unpleasantly, 
interested  Carson.  He  forgot  his  weariness  for  the 
moment  and  looked  at  the  woman  intently. 

"Yes  ...  .  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  Deliberately 
cut  me  ...  .  me  who  had  been  her  friend  in  need.  I 
supposed  it  was  because  she  had  managed  to  get  taken  up 

by  a  big-pot  like  Mrs.  Portal I  said  so  to  one  of  mj 

friends— such  a  nice  boy— you  may  know  him—Wolfie 
Isaacs,  of  the  firm  of  Isaacs  and  Jacobs.  But  after  ht  c 
been  away  talking  to  some  other  men,  he  came  back  anc 
told  me  that  she  was  the  great  authoress  who  wrote  al 
the  cracked  books  and  poems  about  Africa,  and  thai 
everyone  was  raving  about  her.  He  said  I  must  hav( 
made  a  mistake  when  I  thought  I  knew  her  I  What  d< 
you  think  of  that  ?  The  girl  I  had  taken  in  without  anj 
shoes  to  her  feet !  .  .  .  .  and,  oh  my  1   couldn't  I  tell  i 

tale  to  her  swell  friend  Mrs.  Portal  if  I "    Somethiiij 

in  the  steely  expression  of  the  face  opposite  suddenly 
arrested  her  flow  of  eloquence. 

*  Snake, 
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"Do  you  mind  telling  me  who  you  are  talking  about  ?  " 
said  Carson  quietly. 

"  Certainly— I'm  delighted  to.  It  is  only  fair  that 
everybody  should  know  what  a  slang  that  girl  is,  to  cut 
me  like  that,  who  had  taken  her  in  without  asking  a  single 
question  about  where  she  came  from.  .  .  .  Och  I  but  I 
can  tell  you  I  found  out  afterwards,  Sir  Evelyn  .  . 

she  s  as  bad  as  she  can  be,  that  Rosalind  Chard " 

Carson's  tanned  skin  had  turned  an  ashy-yellow  shade 
which  was  neither  becoming  nor  artistic. 

"Woman "  he  said  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice,  scarcely 

audible  ;  but  his  eyes  said  a  great  deal  more  than  his  lips  ; 
and  Miss  Cornell,  at  first  surprised,  became  angrily  red. 
„  e  ^^^  '  '^""^  y°"  «""«'"«  me  1  "  she  cried,  bridling. 
So  you're  a  friend  of  hers,  too,  I  suppose  I  She's  got 
very  grand  all  at  once  I  ....  but  I  wonder  if  she  told 
you  she  used  to  be  constantly  in  a  house  on  the  Berea 
with  Luce  Abinger.  That  it  was  from  his  house  she  came 
that  night  I  took  her  in  I  My  boy  Zambani  saw  her  come 
through  the  gap  in  the  hedge  that  led  from  Abinger's 
garden.  Ha  I  ha  I  and  she  pretending  to  be  such  a  saint 
all  the  time  I  Ask  Mr.  Bramham  I  He  knows  all  about  it . " 
Carson  took  it  like  a  blow  between  the  eyes.  If  he  had 
not  been  sitting,  he  would  have  reeled.  As  it  was,  he 
leaned  against  the  back  of  the  seat  and  closed  his  eyes 
for  a  moment,  though  the  Uds  scorched  U!:e  flame.  But 
the  woman  mistook  his  attitude  for  calm  unbeUef.  She 
thought  he  shut  his  eyes  because  he  was  pretending  to  be 
bored,  and  she  was  furious. 

"And  she  pretending  to  be  such  a  saint  all  the  time," 
she  repeated.  "  A  saint  in  the  company  of  Luce  Abinger  !  " 
she  laughed  coarsely. 

Carson's  eyes  were  still  closed.    He  was  considering— as 
well  as  fury,  and  surprise,  and  misery,  and  four  neat 
brandies  become  suddenly  potent  would  let  liim. 
Would  this  woman  dare  back  up  her  vile  statement  with 

Bramham's  name,  unless ?  ....  but  there  must  be 

some  explanation.  She  and  Abinger  I  Oh,  God  1  no  I 
Bram  could  explain  ....  tSe  could  explain  ....  if 
she  could  not,  he  would  kill  her  ....  he  would  take  her 

by  that  long,  fair  throat 

At  that  the  coldness  and  cahnness  of  moonhght  fell 
upon  hun  like  a  pall ;   his  brain  cleared ;   he  reflected  on 
the  mflamed,  furious  face  opposite  him,  surveying  it  deli- 
mit 
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berately,  insultingly,  with  ttony,  arrogant  eyes.  Slowly 
his  hanchome  lips  took  on  a  curve  of  incomparable  insolence 
and  contempt — a  look  no  woman  could  ever  forgive.  In 
that  moment  Sopite  Cornell  knew  what  she  was.  The 
colour  left  her  face,  and  her  lips  and  tongue  went  dry ; 
she  had  no  words. 

His  voice  was  almost  gentle. 

"  It  would  be  scarcely  fair  to  expect  a  woman  of  your  " 
fhe  paused)  "  inducements — to  understand  that  Miss 
Chard's  reasons  for " 

"  No,"  she  sneered,  hissing  like  a  cobra.  "  No— of 
course  not — a  saint  like  that  I  But  I  know  well  enough 
what  sort  of  a  man  Luce  Abinger  is — and  so  do  you.  His 
name  isn't  spelt  L-o-o-s-e  for  nothing." 

That  arrow  quivered  in  Carson,  but  he  gave  no  sign, 
going  on  deliberately  : 

"  — For  knowing  Mr.  Abinger  might  be  different  to 
your  reasons — or  shall  we  say  inducements  ?  " 

She  hated  him  with  her  eyes. 

"  You  would  scarcely  credit,  perhaps,  but  there  are 
other  things  of  interest  in  the  world  besides — induce- 
ments. And  that  the  side  of  Mr.  Abinger's  character 
which  appears  to  be  so  well  known  to  you,  is  one  that  he 
reserves  specially  for  ladies  of  your— distractions." 

He  smiled  and  added  : 

"  I'm  afraid  you  hardly  realize  how  distracting  you  are. 
Here  am  I,  for  mstance,  with  a  number  of  pressing  matters 
waiting  for  my  attention  " — he  put  his  hand  into  the  breast- 
pocket of  his  coat  and  brought  out  a  bundle  of  letters 
and  papers — "  neglecting  them  to  indulge  in  a  fascinated 
contemplation  of  you.  But  if  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  release  me " 

Miss  Cornell  damped  her  lips  with  her  tongue. 

"  I  hate  Rosalind  Chard,"  she  said  hoarsely,  "  but  I 
am  sorry  for  her,  aU  the  same,  if  she  gets  you.  I  think  you 
are  the  worst  devil  I've  ever  met  in  my  life.  Talk  about 
the  three  bad  men  I  Abinger  and  Charlie  Bramham  are 
angels  compared  to  you." 

"  I  will  let  '  Charlie '  know  of  your  favourable  opinion 
of  him — he  will  be  flattered.  Pray  excuse  me  I  '  He 
looked  apologetically  at  the  papers  in  his  hand. 

"  Oh  I  go  to  hell !  "  she  screamed.  Carson  bowed,  and 
with  that  insolent  smile  still  lingering  on  his  lips,  gave 
his  attention  to  his  letters. 
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.h^.!»^I!f'""^u''*  "fPl^  •"•*  o'  '*»«  carriage  and  looked 
about  him  with  careless  interest,  liehted  a  cie^MtT^ar^ 

went  into  the  telegraph-office  and  sent  off  a  wire  reauest- 

watting  tor  hirn.  When  he  came  out  of  the  little  offir« 
he  wa,  st.U  smoking  olacidly,  but  the  wr^t  ng  on  L  £ 
paph-form  resemble/ the  writing  of  a  drunken  or  palsi^ 

h.A^J^  '■**"?'  ***  *•'*  carriage  he  found  that  Miss  Cornell 
folSTotCj.^SrToftrt/r''  '-  distracting1,r^r„S 


e  opinion 
lel''    He 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

M  7i^  ^'k'^''*  "'  *•>*  ^'"''  *'^'  'l""  first  and  chief  event 
of  the  Durban  season,  and  all  the  fashionable  world  was 
busily  pranking  itself  for  the  occasion.  " 

bv  S^'^Zt^f'l  '^.^  early  for  he  had  been  elected 
by  Mra.  Portal  to  be  one  of  the  wild-geese  who  were  to 
escort  her  house-party  to  the  Town  HaU.  JusTm  he  tw 
dioosing  some  cigars  for  the  night  at  the  diSng-r<^m 
u'p^S&aVJi?^""'^^'^-  H«-'^tled.medfta?SS 
Jl^*"'  tW?  Carson  I"  he  called  out  to  Abinger.  who 
f«"iv2l*  "^tt^f  r*"'  f^  ^""J?'^  hinisell  firte 
your  ■  "***  '^  **  *^*  *'*^°°'  ^  thank 

WeU,  I  can  t  do  it,  anyway,"  said  Bramham,  and  sittine 
down   hastily  scribbled  a  note,  saying  that  h;  couJd  ^t 

i-ortal,  but  suggestmg  that  Carson,  on  arrival,    should 

on'^Tt^?"^"  r^  *°  *''*•  T°*"  «^-  H«  left  thSe 
on  the  tab  e,  with  instructions  to  the  boys  to  see  that 
C^n  got  ,t  as  soon  as  he  arrived  ;  then  jWpL^to  Ws 
carnage,  he  set  off  for  the  Portals'  house  '  ^"^^  "^^°  *"' 
On  his  way  up  he  had  an  impulse  to  call  at  the  Caorons' 

going VS*e  ^'T""''  **"•  ^PJ°°  had'3rfo; 
gomg  to  the  ball.    He  was  aware  that  Nick  had  been 

lZt:V°'i  '"^-  ^?  ^  °°^  ^  ^^  way  of  retu?^L  yet 
awhile.    A  man  called  Lessing  had  pitdied  a  cai^/^ut 
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beyond  Inanda,  to  try  some  experiments  in  coursing 
with  six  pedigree  dogs  he  had  imported  from  home,  and 
several  other  men  had  joined  him,  to  see  the  sport  and 
incidentally  get  a  little  late  fishing.  Bramham  had 
received  a  note  from  Lessing  that  morning,  asking  him 
to  come  out  for  a  few  days  before  they  broke  camp,  and 
mentioning  that  he  should  not  be  in  for  the  ball,  because 
Capron,  having  put  in  a  week's  steady  drinking  without 
anyone  particularly  noticing  the  fact,  was  now  in  the 
uproarious  stage  and  couldn't  possibly  be  left.  Whether 
Mrs.  Capron  was  aware  of  the  state  of  affairs  Bramham 
did  not  know,  but  he  thought  that  a  friendly  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  find  out  if  she  had  arranged  for  an  escort, 
and,  if  not,  to  offer  to  call  for  her  with  Mrs.  Portal's 
party. 

At  the  sound  of  the  carriage  she  came  out  into  her 
verandah,  looking  supremely  lovely,  as  white-skinned, 
red-haired  women  have  a  way  of  doing  in  a  black  setting. 

"  I  thought  I'd  just  look  in  to  make  sure  that  you 
were  coming,  Mrs.  Capron,"  said  Bram,  his  eyes  shining 
with  the  delight  and  excitement  he  always  felt  at  the 
sight  of  a  pretty  woman. 

"  Yes,  I'm  coming,  though  Nick  isn't,"  she  said  gaily. 
"  He  is  out  at  George  Lessing's  encampment,  you  know. 
I've  lent  my  carriage  to  Mrs.  Portal  for  some  of  her  party, 
but  Mrs.  Lace  is  gomg  to  call  for  me — she  will  be  here  any 
moment  now." 

"  Good  I  I  heard  that  Nick  was  still  away,  and  thought 
I  might  be  of  some  use.  When  do  you  expect  him 
back  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  she  said  carelessly.  "  I  haven't 
heard  from  him  for  several  days.  I  expect  he'll  stay  until 
Mr.  Lessing  breaks  up  his  camp." 

"  Well,  I  must  bustle  on.    I'm  afraid  I'm  late,  as  it  is 

....  but  that's  Carson's  fault  with  his  telegrams " 

He  was  off  towards  the  gate. 

"  Is  he  back,  then  ?  "  called  Mrs.  Capron  after  him. 

"  No ;  coming  back  to-night — should  be  in  by  eleven," 
said  Bram,  getting  into  his  carriage. 

At  the  Portals'  he  found  that  some  of  the  party  had 
already  gone.  Mrs.  Portal  was  not  quite  ready,  but  Miss 
Chard  was  in  the  drawing-room.  She  was  resting  in  a 
big  chintz  chair,  with  her  white  chiffon  skirts  foaming  all 
round    her,    and   her   hands   holding  a  great  bunch  of 
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Shl"  hL°*f  ^*  u^Z^  *•>**  «»^e  °«t  a  faint,  crushed  scent 
She  had  them  held  to  her  face  when  Bramham  caiM  "n 

pravinf  'rthr'  "^'r^  She  looked  like  a  wT,.^' 
iM^r^'  i^*  *?■""'•  °*  him  she  started  up,  and  the 
'^^y!?. '^.^PPed  ™stling  to  the  floor.  ^ 

Oh  !     she  cned  in  a  wild,  odd  voice  that  Bramham 
did  not  recognue.    He  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 
^_  Did  I  startle  you  ?    I'm  sorry  I  " 

No— oh  no not  at  all only  I  thoaeht " 

but  her  eyes  were  dark  and  dilated,  as  if  she  were  uS 
the  influence  o  a  drug.  Bramham  thoujht  The  looked 
Uke  death,  until  she  smiled,  and  then  he  decided  that  he 
had  never  seen  her  more  aUuring.  "® 

Un  ucky  man  I    you  will  have  to  ferry  three  of  i« 
^Ll  '^^  ^^^-    "^^-   P°rt^J  is  ins^ing  on   Mis 
P^SprveSltre^firellll'P^^  ^°"'  '^^  "-"  -  ^- 

Good,"  said  Bramham.    "The  carriage  will  hold  a 

rrt?v^sT;!^K..j'  ^°"  --^  --  ^ory°;ju? 

up  aSft  t^JL  •"■  ^°"  "^  '"""^  '"  "^^^  °^  °^  I  shaU  sit 
orMair'nS  '^  "'^'  "  '^^  '"'^'^^  -<="<=  «  <^-- 
venturS."*  '^  '  "°  ""*  "^"^^  *°'  *^^   ^^^  ^altz,"   he 

hai^^fiiefflrrd'bSet'"  °*''"  '°"  "'""    ^""■ 

Abinger'ailPcarn^^-  ^^"'"«  ^'^^^'^  °^  P^*-  "'^^ 
•  Pi"*  ••••**••••  has  not  returned  '  "  she  a<:W»>H 
?Z^K-  /*  ■""."'^^^  *°  Bramham  to  be  wily  in  the 
interest  0  his  dances.  Carson  is  big  enough  and  u"v 
enough  to  look  after  himself,  was  his  thought.^  ^^ 

K„,    v'  •.  •  •  "°*  y?*-    But  he  mf^A<  run  in,  mightn't 
hej_  Youre  not  thinking  of    goin|    back  on   mef  are 

"  Of  course  not  I  "    She  turned  away. 
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He  dotted  his  initials  thickly  on  her  card,  for  he  had 
discovered  at  a  little  informal  affair  that  she  danced 
delightfully.  When  he  gave  it  back,  her  hands  were 
trembling  violently.  Even  the  mention  of  Carson  s 
return  had  power  to  shake  her  whole  being. 

Mrs.  Portal  came  in,  looking  thin  and  worn,  but  with  her 
little  gay  air  that  carried  everything  along  and  made 
people  forget  to  observe  that  her  eyes  were  ringed,  and 
her  cheeks  drawn,  or  what  colour  she  was  dressed  m. 
Laughing  and  apologizing,  she  implored  Poppy  to  give 
a  glance  at  the  back  of  her  gown  to  see  if  it  was  all 

"  Really,  I  believe  I  laced  it  with  my  toes,"  she  said. 
"  My  hands  haven't  had  a  moment  since  daybreak.  .  .  . 
Come  along,  or  we  shall  be  late,  and  have  to  sit  glued  to 
the  wall  sS  night.  .  .  .  Miss  Allendner,  you  simply  take 
the  shine  out  of  us  all  in  that  gown  ....  you  are  aU 
shine  ....  I  never  saw  anyone  so  shamefully  mag- 
nificent. .  .  .  Come  along,  good  peoples."  She  pushed 
the  pleased  old  soul  gently  out  of  the  room  before  her, 
and  Bramham  and  Poppy  foUowed.  Miss  Allendner  was, 
indeed,  at  her  best  in  a  shining  sequined  gown,  which 
Mrs.  Portal  had  been  at  some  pains  to  reconstruct  and 
bring  up-to-date.  . 

Eventually  they  set  off— Poppy  still  carrymg  her  bunch 
of  orange  leaves,  faintly  scented  the  carriage.  Some- 
times when  the  others  were  absorbed  in  talk,  she  secretly 
pressed  them  against  her  heart.  She  felt  as  though  she 
had  gone  back  again  to  the  days  of  her  childhood,  when 
misery  claimed  her,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  comfort, 
or  strength,  or  kindness,  from  anything  but  trees  and 
green  leaves.  She  was  glad  that  she  wore  her  mother  s 
old  green  brooch  and  that  there  were  great  pieces  pi  green 
malachite  in  the  high  Empire  comb  she  had  stuf '  in  her 
piled-up  crown  of  black,  black  hair ;  she  needeu  oil  the 
strength  that  green  things  could  give  her  to-night. 

One  of  the  first  p'Mple  they  saw  on  entermg  was  Manr 
Capron,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  ball-room,  a  little 
crowd  of  people  about  her,  supremely  beautiful  in  black 
lace  and  tomonds.  She  came  over  to  them  at  once  with 
a  Uttle  loving  pat  of  welcome  for  Clem  and  a  brilliant  smilp 
for  the  others.  She  half  extended  her  hand  to  Poppy,  in 
friendliness;  but  Poppy  turned  away  from  her.  She 
could  not  welcome  the  touch  of  a  hand  that  had  unitten 
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happiness  out  of  her  life.  They  all  moved  down  the  big 
ball-room  together.  There  were  little  groups  everywhere 
of  laughing  men  and  women,  and  the  seats  that  ran  all 
round  the  room  were  all  occupied.  The  bandsmen  up  on 
the  stage,  massed  with  palms  and  flags  and  greenery, 
were  making  quivery-quivery  sounds  on  their  instruments. 

Other  women  came  up  and  greeted  them. 

"  What  a  crush  I  ....  we  shall  have  the  gowns  torn 
off  our  backs  when  the  dancing  begins  ....  don't  you 
think  it  was  a  mistake  to  have  the  b^  so  early  ?  ....  so 
hot  stUl  I  " 

Behind  her  Poppy  heard  one  of  the  Maritzburg  women 
say  to  the  other  in  a  low  voice  : 

"Clem's  got  paint  on  a^in  ....  She  never  used  to 
do  it  ....  I  wonder  if  Bill  has  been  badly  hit  in  the 
slump  ?    There's  something  wrong  I  " 

"  I  hear  that  Nick  came  in  from  the  camp  at  the  last 
moment.  Do  you  think  it  could  possibly  be  true,  Clem  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Capron. 

"  That  depends  on  who  told  you." 

"  Young  Head.  He  said  he  heard  someone  say  that 
Nick  and  your  Billy  were  both  at  the  Club.  Perhaps  they 
are  going  to  surprise  us  by  appearing."  Mrs.  Capron's 
voice  did  not  express  much  enthusiasm.  Clem's  eyes 
flashed  like  lightning  round  the  room,  in  search  of  young 
Head,  and  she  saw  him  immediately,  busily  collecting 
dances.  She  had  an  inclination  to  rush  straight  over  to 
him,  but  she  curbed  it.  Another  inclination  that  almost 
overwhelmed  her  was  to  fly  from  the  hall,  and  take  a 
rickshaw  to  the  Club  ;  but  she  curbed  that  too,  though  to 
do  so  cost  an  effort  that  threw  up  her  rouge-spots  more 
clearly  by  reason  of  the  increased  pallor  of  her  cheeks. 
She  continued  to  talk  easily. 

"  How  did  you  get  here,  Mary  ?  " 

"  I  drove  down  with  Mrs.  Lace.  How  do  I  look,  dar- 
ling ?  This  is  my  Machinka  gown  ....  you  haven't 
seen  it  before,  have  you  ?  " 

"  Perfect,  dear.  I  never  saw  you  look  more  beautiful. 
....  Isn't  Poppy  wonderful  to-night,  too  ?  ...  .  she 
looks  like  a  woman  who  has  stepped  out  of  a  dream  .... 
no  wonder  the  men  crowd  round  her.  If  I  could  only 
catch  her  eye,  we'd  move  on." 

When  Poppy's  card  was  all  but  full,  a  voice  said  aL  her 
elbow: 
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"  Don't  forget  me."  Nothing  could  have  looked  more 
out  of  place  in  that  gay  ball-room  than  Abinger's 
scarred,  sardonic  face.  But  he  stood  there,  cool  and 
irreproachably  dressed. 

"  I'm  sorry.  I'm  afraid  there  are  none  left." 
"  I  am  unfortunate."  He  shrugged  and  turned  away, 
and  Poppy,  looking  round  for  the  others,  caught  Clem 
Portal's  face  with  the  mask  off  for  one  moment.  With 
that  sight  her  faltering,  fainting  purpose  changed  to  firm 
resolution.  Softly  she  called  after  Abinger,  but  when  he 
reached  her  again  she  seemed  breathless. 

"  I  have  a  dance  ....  number  five "    She  held 

out  her  card,  and  while  he  wrote  upon  it  she  spoke  again, 
swiftly  and  low.  The  preliminary  soft  bars  of  the  first 
waltz  were  already  floatmg  down  the  room. 

"  Will  you  please  be  where  I  can  see  you — and  reach 
you  instantly  ....  if  I  should  want  you  ?  " 
A  slight,  bitter  smile  came  to  his  hps. 
"  Certainly  I    The  middle  A  the  room  would  be  a  good 
place,  I  should  say." 

Her  eyes  blazed  at  him  for  a  moment.    Then  a  subtle, 
alluring  look  crossed  her  face,  for  all  her  lips  were  the  lips 
of  a  ghost.    She  half  whispered  to  him  : 
"  Do  you  want  me — Luce  ?  " 

Her  eyes  looked  into  his  for  one  short  instant  before  she 
veiled  them  quickly,  and  her  heart  seemed  to  turn  over 
within  her,  for  desire  stalked,  naked  and  unashamed, 
in  the  eyes  of  Luce  Abinger. 

"  Do  I  want  you.  By  God ! "  he  said,  under  his 
breath. 

"  Well— to-night— I  think  I  may  comt— home,  she 
faltered ;  then  without  another  word  or  look  she  turned 
away,  and  took  Bramham's  arm  for  the  first  waltz. 

Abinger  did  not  approach  her  again ;  neither  did  he 
dance.  He  lounged  conspicuously  m  a  doorway,  and  if 
anyone  spoke  to  him,  he  snarled  at  them  and  they  went 
hastily  away.  When  the  fifth  dance  came,  he  waited 
until  the  music  began ;  then  walked  across  to  where 
Poppy  was  sitting,  offered  his  arm  nonchalantly,  and  they 
took  the  floor  together.  When  they  had  been  dancing 
for  a  few  moments  he  spoke  : 
"  Poppy  ....  to-night  ?  " 

"  To-night,"  her  pale  lips  gave  back  answer.  Her  feet 
moved  in  time  to  tne  waltz,  but  she  lay  half  fainting  in 
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his  arms.  He  had  th«  daring  to  bend  his  head  and  touch 
her  face  with  his  bm-fng  lips.  Amid  the  ilashing  ligiits 
of  jewels,  and  the  whiriing  faces,  it  was  almost  safe  to  have 
gone  unnoticed ;  everyone  was  too  busy  to  watch  what 
others  were  doing. 

But  there  happened  to  be  a  man  standmg  in  a  doorway, 
hiding  his  grey  travelUng  tweeds  behind  two  or  three 
immaculates,  who  were  trying  to  persuade  him  that  it 
would  be  quite  a  remarkable  joke  if  he  would  come  in 
as  he  was,  and  pirouette  amongst  the  dancers. 

"  Come  on  now,  Carson  ....  give  us  a  taste  of  the  old 
Karri  of  old,  mad  days,"  a  Rand  man  was  saying ;  and 
Carson,  though  listening  and  laughing,  was  watchmg  two 
people  in  the  room.  So  it  happened  that  he  saw  the  kiss 
—and  the  woman's  face  ahnost  lying  on  Abinger's  shoulder. 
How  could  he  know  that  sLc  was  dazed,  half  unconscious, 
not  knowing  what  she  did,  or  caring?  Abruptly  he 
pushed  through  the  laughing  group  and  stood  hill  m  the 
doorway.  For  an  instant  he  was  on  the  verge  of  trampling 
over  everyone  in  the  room  to  get  to  those  two  and  tear 
them  apart ;  for  an  instant  the  other  men  thought  they 
were  going  to  have  a  return  of  mad  Carson  with  a  ven- 
geance, and  were  sorry  they  had  spoken  ;  one  of  them  laid 
a  hand  on  his  arm.  But  in  that  instant  a  woman's  eyes 
had  met  Carson's— long,  topaz-coloured  eyes,  full  of  eager 
welcome  and  tenderness.  The  next  moment  he  had  flung 
away  from  the  other  men,  and  was  striding  through  the 
wide  vestibule,  down  the  Town  Hall  steps  towards  a  nck- 
tViw,  to  take  him  God  knew  where.  As  he  put  his  foot 
01  it  a  hand  fell  to  his  shoulder,  and  Brookfield's  voice  to 
his  ear — full  of  reUef.  .     ,  .    - 

"  Carson  I  By  gad  I  I'm  glad  you're  back  I  Ca^on  s 
cut  his  throat,  and  they  say  he's  dying  at  the  Club.  Come 
on?" 

Carson  stared  at  him  with  a  stunned  air. 

"  Capron  I  "  he  stammered. 

"  Yes  ;  sliced  his  head  off  nearly.  He  was  too  drunk 
to  go  home,  so  they  hid  him  in  Ferrand's  room  at  the  Club 
with  1  ortal  in  charge.  But  while  Portal  was  out  of  the 
room  for  a  moment,  Nick  found  Ferrand's  best  razor." 

"  Well,  I  can't  come,"  said  Carson  roughly,  after  a  pause. 
"  I  have  business  of  my  own." 

"  You've  got  to  come,  Karri.  He's  raving  tor  wu. 
Someone  said  you'd  arrived,  and  Ferrand  told  me  to  find 
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you,  or  he'd  have  another  hsemorrhage.  &)me  on,  now. 
He  won't  keep  you  long  ;  he's  booked  I  " 

Carson  cursed  and  muttered,  but  eventually  they  got 
into  the  rickshaw  and  went  off  together. 

Five  minutes  later  a  woman  shrouded  in  a  long,  black 
satin  cloak,  her  head  muffled  in  veils,  slipped  down  the 
steps  and  beckoned  a  rickshaw.  In  a  whisper  she  directed 
the  boy  and  told  him  to  huny. 


At  about  an  hour  after  midnight  Clem  came  to  Poppy, 
who  was  sitting  out  a  dance  with  a  peacefiJ  partner,  and 
drawing  her  aside  said  : 

"  Dear,  something  awful  has  happened  to  Nick  Capron 
and  Mary  can't  be  found.  I  fancy  she  most  have  been 
feehng  ill  and  gone  home  without  telling  anyone.  Any- 
way. Mr.  de  Grey  and  I  are  going  to  see.  I've  asked 
Bramham  to  take  you  home  as  soon  as  you  would  like 
to  go  ...  .  the  others  will  want  to  dance  until  dawn. 
.  .  .  .  Billy  is  at  the  Club,  too,  it  appears." 

"  I'll  come  now,"  said  Poppy,  quickly  forgetful  of  every- 
thing in  the  momentary  excitement. 

"  No  ;  I  can't  wait  for  you,  dear,  as  I'm  ready.  Better 
come  on  with  Mr.  Bramham  or  Mr.  Abinger.  Suppose 
you  and  Miss  Allendner  wait  at  Sea  House  for  me  ?  ...  . 
it's  an  easy  drive  from  the  Club.  ...  I'll  call  for  you  there, 
and  we'll  all  go  up  home  together  ....  it  win  probably 
be  painful,  breaking  the  news  to  poor  Mary.  I'll  come  as 
soon  as  I  can  afterwards."  She  hurried  away,  and  Poppy, 
excusing  herself  to  her  partner,  went  to  the  dressing-room 
for  her  wraps.  On  her  way  she  met  Abinger,  told  him 
swiftly  what  had  happened,  and  asked  him  to  find  Miss 
AUendner.  But  when  she  emerged  from  the  dressing- 
room  Abinger  and  Bramham  were  waiting  for  her,  minus 
the  companion. 

"  She  was  dancing  so  happily  for  the  first  time  to-night, 
that  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  drag  her  away,"  said  Abinger, 
with  unheard-of  benevolence.  The  truth  was  that  Miss 
Allendner  did  not  at  all  enter  into  his  plans  for  the  evening, 
and  so  he  had  not  bothered  to  look  for  her. 

The  three  of  them  left  the  hall  together  and  reached 
Bramham's  carriage,  which  had  been  sent  for.  Afterwards 
they  drove  away  in  the  direction  of  Sea  House.    Bramham, 
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with  permission,  smoked  moodily  out  of  a  window,  and 
Abinger,  without  permission,  under  cover  of  the  uncertain 
light,  took  Poppy's  hand ;  but  it  lay  hke  a  smooth,  cold 
stone,  and  gave  no  response  to  his  hot  hold.  His  hands 
were  as  bad  as  his  eyes ;  by  just  holding  a  woman's 
hand  for  three  seconds,  he  could  tell  her  things  which  for 
her  soul's  sake  she  had  avoided  knowing  all  her  life. 

They  were  a  silent  party  when  they  arrived  at  Sea 
House.  In  the  dining-room  they  sat  down  and  Bramham 
drummed  his  fingers  on  the  table,  wondering  where  Car- 
son was.  Luggage  was  lying  in  the  verandah,  and  Bram- 
ham's  note  was  open  on  the  table ;  but  of  Carson  himself 
no  sign. 

Inspiration  came  to  Abinger  to  go  and  rout  out  the 
servants  to  make  cofiee  and  sandwiches,  for  there  was 
a  distinct  chill  in  the  air,  and  as  none  of  them  had  partaken 
of  any  supper  to  speak  of,  they  felt  weary  and  collapsed. 
As  it  happened,  the  servants  had  not  gone  to  bed.  so  the 
coffee  soon  made  its  appearance,  and  at  Poppy's  sug- 
gestion a  further  supply  was  ordered  to  be  ready  for  Mrs. 
Portal  and  de  Grey.  They  sat  at  the  table,  and  Poppy 
poured  out  the  coffee ;  but  Bramham  was  restless  and 
began  to  walk  the  room,  staring  out  at  the  night,  and  then 
into  Carson's  room,  which  led  from  the  dining-room, 
and  the  door  of  which  stood  ajar.  Once  he  sniffed  the 
air,  and  then  stopped  and  listened. 
Abinger  smiled  sourly  at  him. 
"  Whose  trail  are  you  on,  Bram  ?  " 
"There's  something  odd  in  the  air— some  unusual 
scent,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Perhaps  Miss  Chard  can  account  for  it,"  suggested 
Abinger.    Bramham  ventured  near  her,  sniffing  still. 

"  I  never  use  scent,"  said  she,  "  but  I,  too,  seem  to  smell 
some  heavy  scent." 

"  Someone's  been  here,"  said  Bramham,  convinced^ 
and  thereupon  called  in  the  boys  again  and  questioned 
them  in  Zulu. 

'•  Ko— no  one  had  been,"  they  said,  "  exceptmg  only 
Intandugaza,  who  had  remained  but  a  little  while  and  gone 
away  very  angry."  . 

Both  Abinger  and  the  white  woman  m  the  white  gown 
who  sat  by  the  table  understood  Zulu,  and  heard  for 
the  first  time  now  of  Carson's  arrival  that  evening.  To 
Abinger  the  fact  did  not  mean  much.    But  Poppy  sat 
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stanng  with  frozen  Ups  at  her  bunch  of  orange  leaves  which 
lay  now  upon  the  table.  Also,  she  was  listening  intenUy.  It 
^I^^  \°.^^'}^'-}  ^^^  f^''-  ™'*""e  '"'d  whispering  on  the 
tw  h  i,*^lJr*,,°*  the  garden,  had  a  message  for  her 
nimi?,  ^^^Ik  "?  ^""^^  ^^°'''-  ^"t  ^^  n«v"  understood. 
Dimly,  for  the  first  time,  the  meaning  of  its  mysterious 
sighmg  was  creeping  into  her  weary  br^n. 

Rest  rest,  rest—peace-^est."  it  whispered  and  sane. 
Bramham  cape  to  the  table,  took  another  sandwch 
and  ate  it  walking  about  the  room.  <"«uw«.n. 

Well,  I  can  smeU  something,"  he  ave-red,  as  thoueh 
making  a  new  statement.    "  Can't  you,  Abmger  ?  "        * 

Oh,    have   some   more   coffee,   Bram.    Your   nerves 
have  gone  back  on  you." 
Poppy  poured  him  out  another  cup. 
"  JJ'lf  ^f  °^u   *°-"'eht  "  she  said,  with  a  wan  smile. 
It  must  be  the  news  about  poor  Nick  Capron,"  Bram 
wh»;  ^     Z^  'T!  l^'"S  ^^  coffee-cup  from  her  hand 
when  they  thought  they  heard  a  sound.    They  looked  at 
each  other     It  was  a  gentle  little  sound,  and  might  have 
been  anything  imagination  suggested-a  groan,  or  a  cough 
or  an  exclamation.    They  waited  intently  to  hear  it  re- 

^.tit!;'  ,"  "^''^1  "^f"*  ^S^"-    Abruptly  Bramham 

caught  up  a  lamp-the  lamp  with  Mrs.  Brookfield's  little 
pink-silk  shade  upon  it,  and  walked  towards  the  only  door 
of  the  room  that  was  open.  It  was  the  door  of  Carson's 
n^^"""*!?  °P|y>  eyes  saw  that  in  a  moment.  She 
and  Abinger  had  nsen  and  foUowed  Bram,  and  stood 
H^ti^  (T  '\^K  doorway.  Her  eyes  t-^ok  in  every 
detail  of  the  wide  breezy  room ;   the  long,  green  curtains 

whin,  '"'f°'^'  ^Y  h^'''^  "^  ^™"'>^«'  the  guns,  and 
whips,  and  rods  standing  about,  the  books— iid  a  bie 

ffmSpil''"-   ^°^^'^  '''■''''  '^''  ^-^-  - 

"  Rest,  rest— peace,  rest." 

an^y"*^"  ^  ^^^^  someone  say  '  Oh  I '  "  said  Bramham 

•'  Look  under  the  bed,"  mocked  Abinger. 

Look  under  it  yourself,  my  dear  fellow  I  " 
They  returned  to  the  dining-room 
'.What  a  beast  of  a  night  I "  continued  Bramham  ex- 
plosively.      What  IS  one  to  do  ?    I've  a  good  mSd  to 
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take  a  run  up  to  the  Club  and  see  whether  I  can  do  any- 
thing, or  where  the  others  are  ...  .  shall  I  ?  Will  you 
people  come  too  I  " 

"  No,"  said  Poppy  quietly.  "  We'll  stay  here.  I  have 
something  to  say  to  Mr.  Abinger." 

At  any  other  time  Bramhara  might  have  found  this 
remark  surprising,  but  on  this  upside-down  night,  when 
nothing  had  happened  as  it  should  have  done,  and  the  air 
was  full  of  odd  scents  and  sounds,  he  merely  thought  it  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  things,  so  he  departed,  without 
even  taking  his  hat. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

Nick  Capron  lay  on  a  bed  in  one  of  the  bedrooms  of 
the  _  Club — a  sobbing,  raving,  blaspheming  figure,  fear- 
ful in  bandages  sodden  with  iDlood,  his  arms  strapped  to 
the  side;-'  of  the  bed  to  keep  him  from  tearing  at  his  throat. 
The  doctor  and  Portal  stood  by,  regarding  him,  one  with 
a  calm,  professional  eye,  the  other  with  a  wet  forehead. 
Carson  sat  on  a  chair  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  with  a  face 
like  a  stone  wall,  staring  straight  before  him,  his  hands 
in  his  pockets. 

The  injured  man  spoke  continuously  in  a  gurgling, 
guttural  way,  half  of  his  words  intelligible,  the  other 
half  maniacal.  His  main  plaint  was  for  the  sight  of 
Carson,  whom  he  had  not  recognized. 

"  I  wish  you'd  fetch  Carson  ....  there's  no  one  like 
old  Karri  ....  he's  worth  the  whole  damned  boiling 
of  you  ....  besides,  I  have  something  to  say  to  him 
....  if  I  am  booked  for  the  last  stretch  I'd  like  Karri 

to  see  me  off  ...  .  Oh,  blazes  I   what  the is  this  at 

my  throat  ?  Carson  !  Karri — where  is  my  devoted  wife, 
too  ?  She  ought  to  be  here  to  speed  the  parting  guest. 
....  Mary — a  damned  iceberg  ....  but  I'd  like  some 
ice  ...  .  Give  me  some  ice,  Karri " 

After  a  time  the  narcotic  administered  began  to  take 
effect,  and  the  watchers  were  relieved  from  the  strain  of 
listening  to  these  ravings.  Ferrand  and  Portal  took  drinks 
and  sat  down  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  Mrs.  Capron. 

"  — And  an  infernal  long  time  she  is  about  it,"  said 
Ferrand.    "  What  do  you  think.  Karri  ?  " 

If  Carson  had  an  opinion  on  the  subject  be  did  not  state 
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it,  but  he  rooaed  hinueli  and  kx>ked  at  the  time.    It  was 
nearly  half-past  one. 

"  I  must  get  home,"  he  muttered.    "  If  yon  want  me. 
Ferrand,  you  can  telephone  to  Bramham's  house.    I  want 
to  see  Bramham,"  be  added  absently. 
Ferrand  cocked  a  professional  eye  at  him. 
"  You're  used  up,  Carson.    Go  home  and  sleep,  but  first 
see  if  you  can  finci  Mrs.  Capron,  there's  a  good  chap.    We 
can't  have  this  over  again  when  he  comes  to.    She  must 
be  here  and  that's  all  there  b  to  it.    You  can  use  my 
cart  if  you  like,  to  get  home  in.    Get  a  rest,  old  man 
....  you  look  just  about  peleela  ....  take  my  cart." 
Carson  accepted  the  offer  and  went  out,  followed  by 
Portal  through  the  silent  rooms  of  the  Club  to  the  front 
verandah. 

Ferrand's  red-wheeled  dog-cart,  v,ith  its  coolie-driver, 
usually  formed  part  of  the  street  fi.miture,  for  the  doctor 
had  a  happy  habit  of  leaving  it  outside  the  Club  door, 
going  in  and  settling  down  to  poker  and  forgetting  all 
about  it.  But  at  the  moment  it  was  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
the  fact  being  that  the  man,  tired  of  sitting  still,  had 
begun  to  walk  the  horse,  and  was  now  out  of  sight  at  the 
far  end  of  the  street. 

There  was  not  a  rickshaw  to  be  seen :  they  were  all 
waiting  for  revellers  outside  the  Town  Hall.  Fatigue 
was  begiiming  to  tell  on  Carson :  he  rapped  out  a  bad 
and  bitter  word. 

"  Cheer  up  I  "  said  Portal  bUthely.  "  You'll  soon  be 
dead  I " 

It  was  a  well-worn  expression,  and  Caison  was  ac- 
customed to  it,  but  upon  this  occasion  it  jarred.  Some- 
thing in  Portal's  voice  was  jarring,  too.  Now  that  Carson 
came  to  remark  it,  for  the  first  time  that  evening  there  was 
something  wrong  with  Portal's  appearance  as  well  as  his 
voice.  Instead  of  being  in  evening-dre  he  had  on  a 
brown  tweed  morning-suit,  in  which,  to  judge  by  its  ap- 
pearance, he  might  have  been  knocking  about  the  veldt 
lor  several  weeks.  On  the  other  hand,  his  face  was  as 
bloodless  and  sallow  as  if  he  had  been  shut  in  a  cellar  for  a 
month,  and  his  eyes  were  sunk  deep  in  his  head.  Withal, 
he  was  cheerhil,  full  of  suppressed  excitement— almost  it 
might  be  said  that  he  was  gay.  After  many  yeare  in 
Africa,  Carson  was  accustomed  to  all  kinds  of  moods  and 
tenses  in  bis  friends :  also,  being  an  intimate  of  Portal's, 
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he  was  aware  that  the  latter  possessed  a  troublesome  liver. 
But  somehow,  none  of  these  things  could  quite  account 
for  the  extraordinary  aspect  and  manner  of  Portal  to- 
night. Under  the  powerful  rays  of  a  street  light  which 
fizzled  and  hummed  close  by,  Carson  obseived  him 
intently. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you,  Bill  ?    You  look  queer. 

Anything  wrong  ?  .  .  .  .  besides  Capron,  I  mean.  .  .  .  ?  " 

The  other  responded  with  apparent  composure. 

"  No,  nothing.     I'm  only  glad  to  see  you,  Carson,  that's 

all.    I'd  no  idea  you  were  back  from  the  Rand.    I  had 

arranged  to  go  up  there  after  you,  but " 

"  when  ?  What  for  ?  "  asked  Carson  in  surprise.  He 
was  unable  to  make  head  or  tail  of  Portal's  speech. 

"  Oh,   nothing ;    just   wanted  to  see  you.    You're   a 
fascinating  chap." 
Carson  gazed  at  him. 

One  of  Portal's  hands  spasmodically  gripped  and  un- 
gripped  the  verandah  rail.  With  the  other  he  appeared 
to  be  holding  something  stiil  in  the  right  poiket  of  his 
coat.    He  continued  to  talk  in  parables. 

"  I  went  as  far  as  Maritzburg,  but  I  came  back  to- 
night to  put  my  affairs  into  shape  and  write  a  few  letters 
— then  those  fellows  came  in  and  asked  me  to  take 
charge  of  Capron  ....  I  left  him  asleep,  I  thought 
....  I  was  writing  a  letter  to — well,  never  mind  who 
to — when  I  heard  a  row  ....  and  there  was  Caproii 
....  he'd  got  ahead  of  tne." 

"  But,  good  Lord  I  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  Carson  bi.rst 
out.  "  Wliat's  wrong  with  you  ?  Have  your  finar.ces 
gone  smash  ?  "  he  brought  an  iron  hand  down  on  the 
restless  one  gripping  the  ve  andah  railing.  The  stiff  article 
in  Portal's  pocket  twitched.  Carson's  career  had  been 
adventurous  and  dangerous,  but  he  had  never  been  nearer 
death  than  at  that  moment.  Entirely  unconscious  of  the 
fact,  he  went  on  speaking. 

"  If  you've  had  a  smash-up.  Bill,  ever  thing  I've  got  is 
at  your  disposal  ....  I've  just  made  a  go<xi  turn-over 
in  the  market  ....  I  thought  I  should  need  it,  for 
....  but  my  castle  is  in  ruins  ....  You  can  have  it  if 
It's  any  good  to  you." 

"  Thanks,  Carson — my  finances  are  all  rig^t." 
"Then  what  in  thtinder's  the  matter  with  you? — 
haven't  you  got  the  only  good  woman  in  this  filthy  country 
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rd  lik*  to  know  I    I  could  iwear  to  two  until  to-nlghJ 
Now.ii  it  were  not  for  your  wife,  I  should  lay  they  wer 

th/S«'?"°h.''r°''^-  •  •  •J»^" Oh,weU,Wh.f 

tne  use  ?     he  turned  weanly  away. 

L.'J?I.^*  ^?"  jpoken  to  my  wife  since  you  got  back  ? ' 
asked  Fortal.  He  had  come  closer  and  was  staring  intenth 
into  Carson  s  odd  eyes  as  if  searching  for  somethuig  there 
His  gay  air  was  gone  ;  he  breathed  heavily. 

I  haven't  spoken  to  any  woman— except  a  devil  ii 

„!  Kw  "iJ^u  *i^rl°^  ".""'y  **"■««  weeks.    And  after  to 

night  I  think  1 11  be  able  to  exist  without  'em  for  ever 

But  I  saw  Mrs.  Portal  from  the  door  of  the  Town  HaU 

trouble  ?  ••  *"  ""*  remarkably   ill.     Is   that   youi 

Portal  did  not  answer  at  once,  and  Carson  turned  or 

him  austerely  and  keenly.    "  If  ifs  any  other  woman, 

don  t  expect  m  to  sympathize  with  you— I  could  forgivt 

any  man  that  but  you— bah  I   but  it  couldn't  be 

impossible  I  .  .  .  .  Look  here.  BiU,  I  may  as  weil'teli 

you  somethmg  now  ...  .  you  can  take  it  how  you  Uke 

....  1  m  not  ashamed  of  it  ....  I  was  in  love  with 

your  wife  for  years  ....  she  has  never  known  it  for  one 

moment  ....  but  I  loved  her  crazily— everything  and 

everyone  eUe  went  by  the  board  .  .  ..  until  I  mit  her 

I  was— well,  I  needn  t  teU  you  what  I  was— no  follower 

of  Plato,  anyway— and  you  can  take  this  how  you  please, 

too— I  am  not  going  to  pretend  that  there  was  anything 

platomc  about  my  feeUng  for  her  ...  .  there  wi  not. 

....  But,  because  she  never  turned  her  eyes  my  way 

....  or  stepped  down  once  in  aU  the  years  I've  known 

her  and  you  from  her  shrine  ....  it  got  finer  and  finer 

untU  It  got  to  be  the  highest,  finest  thing  in  my  Ufe,  and 

anythmg  decent  that  I've  ever  done  was  because  of  it  " 

Portal  Iiad  turned  his  head  away  before  Carson  had 
finished  suid  appeared  to  be  looking  at  something  down  the 
street.  The  thought  came  to  Carson  that  he  was  either 
mdifierent  or  not  listening. 

"  Ah,  well  I "  said  he,  angry  to  have  wasted  his  con- 
fidence and  yet  too  weary  to  be  angry  long.  "  I  daresay 
this  doesnt  mterest  you  much  ....  you  know,  of 
course,  that  dozens  of  men  have  been  in  love  with  your 
wife  ....  she's  one  of  the  women  men  can't  help  loving 
with  all  that's  decent  in  them— any  more  than  one  can 
nelp  loving  one's  mother.    A  love  like  that  is  like  a  star 
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in  the  sky  of  a  man's  life  ....  a  star  that  shows  the 
way  to  tlie  east  ...  .  And  if  you  are  one  of  tliose  fellows 
that  don't  know  when  a  star  has  come  down  to  vou. 
why " 

Portal  turned  a  shaken,  strange  face  to  the  other 
man. 

"  Carson,  you  must  excuse  me ;  I'm  queer  to-night. 
....  I've  been  listening  to  Capron's  ravmgs  until  I'm 
nearly  raving  myself  ....  but  I  think  I  understand 
....  I  begin  to  see  through  it  all  ...  .  Women  do 
and  say  strange  things  in  the  name  of  Love  I  .  .  .  .  But 
I  know  that  what  you  say  is  true — I  beheve  in  you 
Karri." 

Carson  could  not  pretend  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
this,  and  moreover,  Fcrrand's  cart  was  at  the  door,  and 
the  sickening  remembrance  of  his  own  broken  hopes  was 
upon  liim. 

Well,  good-night,  old  man  ....  I  must  go  home. 
If  anything  I've  got  can  be  of  any  use  to  you,  let  me 
know."    He  held  out  his  hand  and  Portal  gripped  it. 

"  Good-night,  Karri— I'm  going  home,  too.''  His  face 
was  transformed. 

Carson  never  solved  the  problem  of  that  conversation 
with  Portal ;  never  knew  how  near  death  he  had  been, 
never  knew  how  his  accidental  confidence  had  saved  his 
hfe  and  given  back  her  husband  to  Clem  Portal.  Indeed, 
he  never  remembered  much  about  his  interview  with  Portal 
at  all.  The  memory  of  it  was  lost  amongst  the  crowded 
events  of  that  phantasmagorial  night. 

Ferrand's  coolie  spun  the  cart  along  at  a  great  rate 
behind  the  doctor's  best  polo  pony.  Just  as  they  turned 
into  West  Street  a  flying  rickshaw  passed  them,  but 
though  Carson  heard  a  man's  voice  hailing  he  did  not 
respond.  Mrs.  Portal  and  de  Grey  were  in  the  rickshaw 
returning  from  long  and  vain  seeking  for  Mrs.  Capron,  and 
it  was  de  Grey  who  shouted,  thinking  he  recognized  the 
doctor's  cart  in  the  darkness. 

But  even  if  Carson  had  known,  he  would  not  have 
stopped.  He  had  been  too  long  delayed  from  his  own 
affairs,  and  he  was  driving  now  to  get  ease  from  the  torture 
burning  in  his  brain  and  searing  his  heart.  His  thoughts 
were  fixed  on  one  thing  now— an  interview  with  Bramham. 

"  He's  the  only  honest  man  amongst  us,  by  Heaven  1 " 
he  said  loudly,  so  that  the  coolie  driver  gave  him  a  nervous 
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glance,  and  drew  away 

trouble  to  believe."  -    --—  . 

He  stopped  the  cart  at  the  eate  nf  <i<.,  u 
the  man  to  go  back  to  tL  n„K  !..  ^*  "<"««■  and  to 
sea-sanded  Bath  Li^ht^  S«  '  *i?™  strode  away  up  tl 
dining-room  "^but  silent  rei&'*^  brilliantly  f^m^  t 
the  house  wrd^k  L  X^'  ^^  ^l^  °th«r  part  , 
verandah  with  Ught  sw«t  fe-t  .nH^^H^  *''™"g''  *» 
he  came  upon  #opprindAbi^l  •»*''*  dining-roon 
each  other  I^oss  a'^S'n.t?  Vtfe^bll'"  tL*'^"'''  ^''•='" 

fe^g^ti-oroJe°^LT.T^or^^^^^^  - 

X'^t^^^^-as^cS^r^?^  ''^ -^^^^^^  '"*  " 

blazinlhgrin^Pufd^LTlndtS^  '"<^"-  ^'^  ^^^ 
speak  he  reached  Abineer  ^H  ^.T,  ^/°^*  !°y°"«  ^oulc 

struck  him  a  tremeS  bTowTetZ„'^°t.  °'  "^^^^ 
t^  Vt^  ^^'-  '^b'^re  he  liy  qufte  sSl  ^'^^-n^y^/ ^1^ 
the  girl  by  the  thmat    ti,«  i  '  4i"ie  suii.    Then  he  took 

in_thVdarL^s        **"*''"  '°"8'  "^^^^  throat  that  sh^e 

w^  w^Sig^hKiliaT'sLe'l,^^^'.^'^  "^^  --« 
made  no  movement  upw^d  of  hi  ^*"i  "^ '  ''"*  ^he 
pressure  on  her  throa"7«  teSbfe  to  ?^  ''  'c^^^''  *•>« 
her  eyes  and  prepared  to  di?  TT?a  iL  ^^.  ^^e  closed 
mind  then  that  it  wmjS  be  »oLt^'l°"«'>*  ^^PP^  into  her 
the  ache  and  stonn  of  life  Tha/l=  ♦?  '^'  ^*  '«*  fr"™ 
was  whispering.  ""'"'«•  ^^at  was  the  message  the  sea 
"-Rw'.    r«/ p„^ ^^^,. 


Mke  a  drunken^S^°d^":f  heavUy  against  the  w^ 
delicately  wipingTC  H^iZ"^^^  »  f?°tber  chair 
w»s  trickUng  down  it     Thfif.         ''*^  opened,  and  blood 

ws  voice%m^  cL^ir;re"a^r  '''°''*°  ''^  «^-'- 
and^ioTut^rd^^^,ti%s^'?-<=?<'^«-^^^^ 
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..  iiP^  s*'«»ce  prevailed.    Later.  Carson  said  coUectedly . 

bhe  can  live— »/sA«  wants  to  "—he  gave  her  a  look  that 
lashed  across  her  face  like  a  whip,  leaving  it  distorted. 

Let  them  both  live,  and  be  damned  to  them  I  " 

The  tone  and  expression  of  bitter  pleasantry  Bramham 
had  adopted,  died  away. 

1    i  ^*H  '  y°"  i^^ovis  from  home I  "  he  began,  and 

looked  from  face  to  face.  Abinger  continued  to  wipe 
blood  dehcately  away,  but  he  did  not  wipe  the  sneer  from 
lus  hps.  The  girl  had  the  face  of  a  little  tired,  weeping 
child :  the  sight  of  it  turned  Bramham's  heart  to  water 
He  put  out  a  hand  to  Carson,  appealinelv : 

"  God  I    Karri,  what  is  it  ?  " 

The  paleness  of  Carson  under  his  tan  had  once  more 
given  place  to  an  inartistic-grey  tint,  and  his  eyes  were  dull : 
but  he  appeared  strangely  composed. 

"  Nothing,  Bram,"  he  said.  "  Onlv  to  find  the  girl  you 
love — ^less  than  nothing."  ' 

A  cry  broke  upon  their  ears,  and  all  started  and  stared 
about  them,  especially  at  the  open  door  of  Cars,  n's  room, 
from  whence  that  muffled,  involuntary  sound  had  come. 
A  stiffuMs  came  over  them;  their  masks  slipped  on. 
What  unknown  person  had  listened  to  the  wild  words  that 
had  been  spoken  ? 

Suddenly  Bram  remembered  the  sensations  and  scents 
that  had  assailed  him  earlier  in  the  night ;  catching  up  the 
same  pink-shaded  lamp,  he  once  more  entered  Carson's 
room.  He  gave  one  searching  glance  about  him.  and  then 
instmct  took  him  to  the  only  possible  cover— a  narrow 
curtamed  recess  in  which  to  hang  clothes.  He  thrust  his 
hand  between  the  curtains.  Maiy  Capron  spared  him 
further  trouble— she  swept  out  from  the  recess,  and  from 
the  room,  giving  him  one  burning  glance  of  hatred  as  she 
passed. 

In  the  dining-room  she  stood  still,  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion for  the  second  time  that  night.  Her  cloak  had 
faUen  from  her  shoulders,  and  her  beautifuUy-coi/f^  hair 
was  ruffled  and  limp,  her  eyes  were  long  gleams  of  topaz 
light  m  a  carved-stone  face.     And  for  some  reason  she 

gjured  the  full  measure  of  her  rage  and  scorn  upon  poor 
ramham,  who  had  dazedly  followed  her,  stepping  care- 
fuDy  to  avoid  her  train,  and  standing  there  now  with  the 
uttle  pink  lamp  in  his  hand. 
"Have  you  peered  and  pried  enough?"  she  asked, 
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to  Evelvn  Carem,    P^^.     "^^  ?"*  ?     I  came  here  to  speal 
started'  mlT'J'°"'T^°J^"^  Bramham  I    He  paled  anc 

an  awikeni'nTloi'  t''  '""  ''"•"«  '""^^^  <=hair,  but  with 
/n.n?/  .^°"  ''^'^  '  •  •  •  •  ^^-    -^a„  ■      •  •  •  and   base 

*°  ^T'^'^f  ?her?;o-nighi  Se!e  not  ver^lS"""'"''' 

maninaga;dfnthr2XS^^'Vr.'"u*r°™« 
on/v  to  thit  man  a.d  S  Tver  love  Iny  X^J^^" 

"  llt^Vu^^lt'  ^^^''}^  ^'■?'"  Carson-s^whiteV 
boasted^f  it  thechi^Jf^   "    '^^^  •  •  •  •  she 

^' Th.~  '  li««l  her  head  proudly  md  smIlM. 

d»y  it  " 4;  i,;,''^  ■•■■  yo"    ».'....  1«     te 

broke  it  again  :  '^"^-    ^'*^»   "^  Capron 

"  She  is  proud  of  it  !  .  Von    c« 

w^at  you  ,0^  P     Is  ,  possible  Sa^t  ^f^r 'a  wom^  Te 
««w that  for  *«•  you  can  turn  from  my  love.  I 
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who  would  let  men  brand  me  in  the  face  for  vou— 
who "  ^ 

"  Oh,  for  God's  sake  !— are  you  mad  ?  ....  be  silent  " 
Carson  caught  her  hands  roughly  and  made  to  draw  her 
away.  But  she  was  beyond  herself.  "  And  now  Nick  is 
dymg  ...  I  have  heard  them  saying  it  ....  and 
they  are  looking  for  me  to  go  to  him,  but  I  will  not  . 
I  will  not!  ....  I  will  stay  here  with  you,  Eve-^I 

am  temfied  of  blood— I "  she  finished  on  a  high  note 

that  was  almost  a  shriek,  for  Abinger  had  risen  quietly 
from  his  chair  m  the  comer  and  was  before  her  with  his 
scarred,  bleeding  face.  Then  at  last  she  was  silent.  What 
there  was  to  be  said,  Abinger  said— blandly,  softly. 

Oh !  I  think  you  had  b-better  come,  Mary.  It  will 
not  be  the  first  t-tirae  you've  seen  a  man  cut  about.  You 
remember  the  night  this  was  done  ?  "  He  touched  his  face, 
and  she  shrank  away  blenching.  "  The  night  Carmen 
punished  me  for  our  sins.  You  were  quite  brave  then 
You  saw  the  whole  performance  without  uttering  a  scream 
or  a  cry  that  might  have  brought  people  to  the  scene  and 
discovered  you.  No  one  should  blame  you  for  that,  but— 
I  think  you  could  be  brave  enough  to  see  Nick."  He  held 
out  his  hand  to  her.  She  shrank  from  him,  wilting  with 
shame,  her  eyes  frozen  in  her  face  :  but  he  was  inexorable. 

I  think  you  had  better  come.  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  have  said  enough  for  one  night  to  Carson  and  Miss 
Chard.  She  is  free  of  me  for  ever— I  have  told  her  so. 
Arid  Carson  is  free  of  you.  Is  not  that  plain  to  you  ? 
^ey  love  each  other  ....  let  us  leave  them  to  settle 
their  affairs.  You  and  I— have  many  old  memories  to 
oiscuss— unless  you  would  rather  discuss  them  here  ?  " 

She  went  at  that,  with  hurrying  feet ;  and  the  man  with 
the  bleeding,  smiling  face  followed  her. 


Carson  and  Poppy  were  left  alone.  They  stared  into 
each  other's  eyes  with  an  agony  of  love  and  longing  and 
fear.  Anger  was  all  gone  from  Carson's  face ;  only  fear 
was  there— fear  that  was  terror.  It  was  the  girl  who 
stood  now:  he  had  fallen  into  a  chair,  weaiSy,  des- 
perately. 

"J?  it  true  ?  "  he  muttered ;  "  is  it  true,  after  all  ?— 
a  (Midi "  His  own  sins  were  forgotten  in  this  over- 
whelining,  bitter  revelation. 
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She  went  oyer  to  him,  and  kneeled  between  his  knees. 

t  *u      '.  i*.  '*  *™!'  Eve  ....  yo«r  child  I chile 

of  the  mght  you  dreamed  that  poppies  grew  upon  th« 
rtemaJ  hills  ...  /  am  PoppyT'^Do  you  not  kno« 
me  I-  He  sat  up  straight  then  and  looked  down  at  her 
looked  down  deep  into  the  glimmering  eyes.  "I  am 
i'oppy,  she  said,  and  her  voice  was  wine  in  a  crystal 
beaker.  She  dragged  the  malachite  comb  from  her  hair 
and  It  came  tumbling  down  upon  her  shoulders  in  lone 
black  ropes.       I  am  Poppy  who  gave  you  all  her  gifts." 

TTie  sea  helped  her;  it  sent  mto  the  room  a  strong, 
fresh  wmd  that  blew  the  veils  of  her  hair  across  his  face 
and  hps.  He  breathed  sharply.  God  I  What  strange 
scent  of  a  lost  dream  was  here?  What  sweet,  elusive 
tr^ance  of  a  most  dear  memory  I 

He  took  hold  of  her  hair  as  though  he  would  have  torn 
t  from  her  head.  A  hght  was  in  his  face— he  drew  her  to 
liim,  starmg  mto  her  eyes. 

"  PoppyT  ...     Poppy! „o/  a   dream  ? 

Not  the  ravmgs  of  fever? Poppy!"    He  held  her 

fcwer*^'""^  ^      °"^^  smelUng  some  wonderful 

wL^7-  /i.".  \-  ^^  5"?"  °°u*  ^y  *°  ™*' '  -V^  »««  stricken 
Utna  »n  thts  hour "  she  stopped. 

"—from  ten  thousand  wcmen  I  could  search  you  out 

by  the  scent  of  your  hair,"  bt  flushed. 

Again  they  stayed  long,  staring  into  each  other's  eyes. 

•J^^rt""-"*  ^^^^  *°  elance  and  rising  again  :  staring 
with  the  bruve,  shame-stricken  looks  that  women  give 
to  men  they  adore  and  endow,  and  men  to  women  they 
rob.  and  bless— and  rob  again.  Strange  that  two  people 
who  love  each  other  cannot  for  long  bear  the  ardent  flame 
of  each  other  s  eyes. 

"  Part  of  it  is  lost— for  ever,"  he  said  at  last. ..."  Gone  I 

...  only  fragments  remain.  But  there  never  was  a 
dream  hke  the  dream  we  dreamt  on  that  lost  night  " 
And  after  a  long  time  : 

"  Poppy— where  is  my  son  ?  " 

She  Ufted  her  eyes  to  him.  The  tears  which  she  could 
never  shed  for  herself  would  always  come  rushing  forth 
for  that  sweet  memory.  6       "* 

"  All  my  love  couldf  not  keep  him.  Eve  " 

She  puUed  a  chUd's  framed  face  from  her  bosom  and 
held  It  up  to  his  eyes.    He  saw  the  little  familiar  face  he 
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had  looked  at  once  before,  pictured  in  a  field  of  com  and 
poppies,  and  trembled.  He  gave  it  one  swift,  sorrowful 
look  and  then  he  wrapped  his  anns  about  her,  and  she  lav 
on  his  breast. 

"  Do  you  regret  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Have  you  ever  re- 
gretted ?    Oh,  God  I  how  can  I  ask  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  she  cried,  but  her  voice  was  faint.  Even 
while  she  spoke  she  knew— none  better  than  she— how 
vain  were  denials  against  the  truth  of  the  past.  How 
all  their  memories  and  all  their  gladness  to  come  must 
ever  be  salted  with  pain  and  tainted  with  the  bitter  gall 
of  regret.  How,  when  she  laid  a  child  in  his  arms,  their 
thoughts  would  terribly  fly  to  that  lost  son  of  a  lost  dream 
lying  far  from  them  in  an  alien  land.  They  were  trans- 
gressors—and the  reward  of  transgressors  must  ever  be 
theirs  I 

Not  much  more  was  said.  Only  enough  to  chase  the 
shadows  of  others  from  the  road  of  life  they  meant  to 
take  together  and  make  it  clear  before  them.  For  the 
rest — they  had  all  the  years  to  come  in  which  to  under- 
stand and  suffer  and  forgive. 

He  thought  of  the  turmoil  and  transgression  and  "  tre- 
mendous disarray  "  of  his  life— and  of  dark,  still  nights 
far  away  in  Borapota,  with  this  woman  of  his  dreams  by 
his  side— and  his  heart  sent  up  a  cry  that  was  not  unworthy 
of  it. 

"  O,  Lord  God — forgive  me  my  sins  I  " 

•  **••• 

\Vhen  Bramham  came  into  the  room  long  after,  she 
was  still  kneeling  there  in  her  white  gown  and  her  loosened 
hair,  and  she  thought  it  no  shame  for  him  to  find  her  so. 
She  rose  to  her  feet  and  gave  him  her  hand,  and  he  held 
it  closely,  preciously— for  he,  too,  loved  this  woman. 

"  Thank  God  that  out  of  this  jumble  and  carnage 
comes  one  good  thing  I  "  he  said.  "  Your  ship  is  home  in 
port.  Take  her  out  to  the  gate,  Carson.  Mrs.  Portal  is 
waiting,  and  they're  going  to  pick  up  Portal  at  the  Club. 
Capron  will  recover,  Ferrand  says." 

When  Poppy  had  hastily  fastened  her  hair,  and  Carson 
had  wrapped  her  in  her  cloak,  they  went  down  to  the  gate 
where  Clem  waited  half  in  and  half  out  of  a  carriage 
window.  Her  face  was  radiant,  too.  She  drew  Poppy 
in  beside  her. 
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n  ^^^  7°^  two  happy  ?  "  she  whispered.  "  So  am  I.' 
But  she  told  nothing  of  the  golden  moment  that  had  beei 
hers  withm  the  past  hour,  when  in  the  darkness  of  th 
Uub  verandah,  a  big,  sullenly  handsome  man  had  takei 
ner  in  his  arms  and  just  whispered  : 

"  Forgive  l—Loraine  I  " 

She  was  that  lovely  thing,  a  close  woman. 

CHAPTER  XXXV 
The  quay  at  the  Point  was  crowded  with  people  to  se( 

tli  T^^  aK^^''  ^''?"-  The  English  Govemmeni 
had  chartered  the  vessel  specially  to  take  Sir  Evelvi 
Larson  his  men,  stores,  horses,  guns,  mining  and  agri- 
cultural machinery,  and  all  the  other  quantities  of  thing- 
needed  in  the  great  business  of  opening  ui-  and  civilizint 
the  latest  possession  of  the  Empire— to  Borapota 

The  sailing  of  the  ship  was,  of  course,  an  event  of  great 
public  interest,  but  Sir  Evelyn  had,  at  the  last  moment 
provided  a  further  and  electrifying  sensation  by  beine 
quietly  mamed  that  morning  to  the  distinguished  African 
authoress.  Eve  Destiny;  and  his  wife  was  accompanying 
mm  to  Borapota  on  the  Tunis.  ^    j    e 

Durban  considered  itself  badly  treated  in  not  having 
been  mvited  en  masse  to  witness  the  ceremony ;  also  in 
being  cheated  of  introspective  discussion  of  the  match 
by  having  no  famtest  prenotion  of  it.  But  it  was  not 
to  be  done  out  of  at  least  a  parting  glimpse  of  the  prin- 
opals  in  this  unexpected  denouement.  And  so  it  happened 
that  the  quay  was  crowded,  for  the  fashionable  world  had 
come  down  hke  the  Assyrians,  and  everyone  with  the 
shnimest  claim  to  the  acquaintance  of  Carson  or  his  wife 
made  occasion  to  visit  the  Tunis  before  the  hour  of  saiUng 
The  rest  of  the  world  was  obliged  to  be  content  with 
taning  the  docks  and  blackening  the  Breakwater 

Just  after  twelve,  with  the  tide  at  full,  preliminary 
sirens  and  scrunching  of  chains  began  to  be  heard  and 
word  was  given  for  people  to  leave  the  Tunis.  That  was 
a  sign  for  everyone  to  come  on  deck,  and  the  curious 
watchers  ashore  got  a  chance  at  last  of  seeing  the  special 
object  of  their  curiosity.  She  appeared  in  the  com- 
panion-way door,  smiling,  with  her  hand  through  the  arm 
of  her  great  fnend.  Mrs.  Portal ;  behind  were  a  httle  group 
of  men  with  Eve  Carson  towering  in  their  midst. 
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Lady  Carson  was  still  wearing  the  gown  she  had  been 
married  in,  and  she  looked  vividly  beautiful.  Shimmer- 
ing leaf-green  draperies  swept  the  decks,  under  a  long  coat 
of  pale  grey  velvet,  and  her  poem  face  was  shadowed  by 
a  plumed,  grey  hat.  Her  husband  thought  that  she 
looked  like  the  incarnation  of  Ireland— and  than  the 
beauty  of  that  imagination  could  no  further  go. 

She  and  Clem  Portal,  alone  together  for  the  first  time  in 
all  that  busy,  eventful  day,  walked  a  little  apart  to  make 
their  farewells,  and  the  eyes  of  the  men  followed  them, 
resting  naturally  on  the  vivid  glowing  woman  in  the 
shimmering  green-and-grey.  Her  husband's  were  the 
only  eyes  that  did  not  follow  her.  He  had  given  her  one 
deep,  long  glance  at  the  altar ;  and  since  then  had  not 
looked  her  way.  His  tanned  face  wore  the  impassive, 
almost  cataleptic  expression  that  men  assume  when  they 
wish  to  conceal  deep  emotion  from  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
But  he  walked  as  one  whom  the  gods  have  chosen  to 
honour.  Bramham  strongly  suspected  him  of  suffering 
from  what  is  known  among  men  as — a  swagger  in  the  blood  I 

"  I  expect  he  feels  tall  enough  to  pull  the  sky  down 
to-day,"  was  the  loyal  fellow's  thought,  and  he  smiled 
affectionately  and  put  an  arm  on  Karri's  shoulder. 

Clem  and  Poppy  walked  along  the  deck  together.  They 
did  not  say  much.  Only,  under  cover  of  a  big,  grey  velvet 
sleeve,  and  a  stole  of  delicate  lace  Clem  wore,  their  hands 
were  tightly  clasped  together.  The  Portals  would  be 
gone  from  Africa  before  Eve  Carson's  five  years'  work 
in  Borapota  was  over;  and  where,  or  when,  the  two 
women  would  meet  again  was  a  matter  that  lay  upon  the 
knees  of  the  gods.  Neither  wished  to  let  one  word  of 
regret  mar  the  gladness  of  the  day ;  but  each  knew  how 
deeply  the  other  felt  the  parting. 

"  Oh,  Clem  I  "  Poppy  said  at  last,  with  something  like  a 
sob  in  her  voice'.  "It  is  all  so  wonderful— to  be  out  of 
•the  •  tangled  wild  '  at  last,  with  the  clear,  open  land  before 
us !  Can  it  be  true  ?  I  have  had  so  many  blows  in  the 
face,  and  I  am  so  undeserving  of  this  great  happiness — 
can  it  be  true  ?  " 

Chance  is  more  just  than  we  are  I  "  Clem  softly  quoted. 
"  Poppy,  before  we  part  I  must  tell  you  something  .... 
about  my  name— Z.of(»««.  Bill  wants  me  to  teU  you  .... 
and  he  says  you  will  know  why.  It  is  my  own  name,  ilear 
— but  I  have  never  allowed  anyone  to  call  me  by  it  but 
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BiU  When  people  love  each  other  very  much  you  Amoi 
-  hey  give  each  other  Uttle  secret  giits  that  no"^e  el» 
must  know  of— this  was  one  of  mine  to  Bill.  All  the  work 
can  call  me  Clem— but  Loraitu  was  only  for  him.  Other 
came  to  know  of  it  by  accident,  but  I  never  gave  anyoa 

the  nght  to  caU  me  by  that  name  but  BiU ''^  ' 

Poppy  held  the  Uttle  brown,  thin  hand  more  tightly. 
1  know,  I  know,  darling,"  she  fervently  said.  Sh< 
could  not  at  this  time  teU  Clem  how  much  else  she  knew- 
aU  that  Carson  had  told  her  of  the  secret  love  he  had  bom« 
tor  Uem  for  many  years  ;  but  she  had  no  feeling  of  bitter 
=  ^i^*r°^  °?'  1^5^'  concerning  that  love.  Clem  went  on, 
a  little  humedly,  for  time  was  flying : 

"  I  had  another  reason  too— under  my  mask  I  am  dread- 
fuUy  superstitious  and  primitive.  M  the  Loraines  in  mv 
ancestral  history  have  lost  those  whom  they  loved— in 
some  tragic  way.  I  am  afraid  of  history.  Oh.  Poppv  I 
when  one  loves  ....  when  one  Iovm  ....  one  is 
afraid  of  naylhing."  She  turned  white  and  began  to 
tremble.  How  Jear/ul  one  is  I  I  have  been  so  fearful 
alwavs  for  Bdl  .  .  .  that  I  have  never  even  dared  show 
Mm  how  much  I  care.  I  always  think  if  I  am  sUent.  sUent. 
f.7  1  *  •  A  -^"^^fl  bragging,  never  teUing  of  my  soul's 
Idolatry.  God  voU  be  merciful  to  me."  She  was  trembling 
like  a  ieaf  and  stammering  with  paUid  Ups— this  calm 
wdl-masked.  self-possessed  woman  of  the  world.  Never 
before  had  any  woman's  eyes  seen  past  the  barriers  into 
the  mmost  chapel  of  Clem  Portal's  heart.  And  Popov 
overwhehned.  could  only  tenderly  say : 

"  Dear  Clem  .  .  .  .  thank  you  ....  God  bless  you  I  " 
iSramham  bustled  up. 

"  We've  got  to  clear  out.   Mrs.  Portal  ....  they're 

going  to  haul  up  the  gangway  I  "    He  turned  to  Poppy. 

Mid  the  siren  is  hootmg  us  out  of  your  paradise.    Well 

Lady  Carson  I    the  world  wiU  expect  wonderful  things 

from  your  pen  up  in  the  sUences  of  Borapcta  I  " 

She  smiled  at  him  with  radiant,  misty  eyes.  * 

"  ^"^l  j*  expect.  I  shaU  never  be  able  to  write  any 
more,  Charhe.  I  can  never  do  anything  again  but  Uve 
I  know  how  to  Uve." 

The  others  joined  them  then,  and  the  whole  group 
moved  gangwaywards,  individual  remarks  swamped  in 
general  fareweUs,  jests,  laughter,  good  wishes.  AU  were 
ashore  at  last,  leaving  Poppy  and  Carson  standing  alone 
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side  by  side,  with  the  keen  winter  sunUght  bright  upon 
them. 

When  they  could  no  longer  recognize  friendly  faces  to 
wave  to,  they  turned  and  looked  at  each  other.  Catalepsy 
disappeared  from  Carson's  face— it  grew  boyish,  ardent 
gay. 

" '  The  Lord  U  debonair, 

Let  linnera  not  deipair,'  " 

said  he,  and  they  smiled  into  each  other's  eyes. 
And  so  their  ship  swept  out  to  sea. 


Ashore,  one  or  two  acrid  things  were  said.  In  a  little 
detached  group,  of  which  Mrs.  Gruyire,  Mrs.  Lace  and 
Cora  de  Grey  were  the  central  figures,  Brookfield  thought  it 
mterestmg  to  say : 

..  "  ^*'"*  "  *  rumour  that  she's  as  wicked  as  her  books— 
If  so,  Carson  is  not  to  be  envied." 

Cora  de  Grey,  who  was  sometimes  also  called  Cobra  de 
Grey,  bit  mto  him  swiftly  : 

"  If  she's  wicked,  she  s  clever  beyond  the  cleverness  of 
any  woman,  for  none  of  her  men  friends  have  ever  given 

"  Her  »««n  friends— that's  a  new  story  I  "  retorted  the 
suipnsed  Brookfield. 

'Oh,  no  ;  quite  an  old  story  amongst  married  women." 
said  Cora  with  her  Karoo  smile.  '^When  a  woman  is 
reaUy  wicked,  some  renegade  will  always  tell  his  dearest 
fnend  or  his  wife,  and  then— short  shrift  for  het  " 

Brookfield  retired. 

Mrs.  Gruydre  said : 

T  ;[1^*'®A^°'^  *^^*  ^*  ^<^'t  ™a"y  May  Mappin.  And 
1  know  Charles  Bramham  was  in  love  with  her.  What  will 
he  do  now,  I  wonder  ?  " 

Mrs.  Gniyfa-e's  voice  was  so  penetrating  that  it  often 
reached  the  ears  of  her  victims.  Bramham,  coming  up. 
answered  her  cheerfully.  *^ 

"  O^,  haven't  you  heard  ?  "  said  he,  grinning.  "  My 
dear  Mrs.  Haybittel  is  arriving  from  Paris  to  pay  Durban 
a  visit.  Everyone  is  sure  to  make  her  as  comfortable  as 
they  can— for  fear  she  should  make  them  as  uncomfortable 
as  ^  can.  She  says  she's  bringing  out  twelve  trunks  full 
01  French  gowns. 


,  POPPY 

'^ThU^wa.  temble  ne^^lor  Mrs  W^^ 

tvw>  things  on  »rth-Frencn  govn  ^^^^ 

wear^iththeS!"  was  her  last  barb. 

Driving  home,  "em  said  to  her  h«W  .^  ^  „  ^^^  ^^^ 
J.^rd^p'^SS^'  via  on^y  to  true  lovers, 
answered  her :  ,    g^    they    will  _  count 

^^^II  wiS  «^cSer"t^e  best  that  Life  can  g.ve. 


VIMIS. 


Printta 


^pji7ciM^.«^  ^«''  ^"^'""'  ^""^' 


y  {eared 
:iou»  p«i» 
>nt. 
nelled  to 


And  he, 
le  lovers, 

ill    count 
a  give." 


,  Surrty. 


